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SECTION I. 


Geography of Attica.— Natural Divisions,—Mountains, 
Plains, Rivers —Political Divisions,—Tribes, Dis- 
tricts, Demi.—The Twelve Ionic Townships. 


Attica derives its name from the word ἀκτὴ, as 
being the projecting peninsula of that part of Greece 
which lies to the north of the isthmus of Corinth, in 
the same manner as the Argolic projection was the 
acte of the Peloponnesus, and the peninsula of 
Mount Athos the acte of Thrace. 

To the westward the peninsula of Attica is con- 
nected with another, which extended to the Co- 
rinthia; and they are both covered to the north 
by a range of lofty mountains, which stretch from 
the Corinthian Gulf to the channel of Eubeea, 
and which, on the northern side, slope into the 
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plains of Beeotia. Attica was thus strongly marked 
by nature for one of the most important of those 
small states into which, by its geographical con- 
struction, all the southern part of Greece was 
divided. 

The two chief summits of the Attico-Beeotian 
range were called Citheron and Parnes. From the 
southern side of the former branched the penin- 
sula of the Eleutheris and Megaris, or that broad 
mountainous neck of land which connects conti- 
nental Greece with the Peloponnesus, and the lowest 
and narrowest part of which, at the south-eastern 
extremity towards Corinth, was anciently called the 
Isthmus [ὁ ᾿Ισθμός]. Parnes, like Citheron, throws 
out lower branches, which extend to the channel of 
Eubecea and the bay of Marathon. Within the fron- 
tier barriers of Attica are four remarkable moun- 
tains. ‘Two of these, the length of which is nearly 
in a north and south direction, divide Attica into 
three great valleys; the plain of Eleusis or Thria to 
the west, the Πεδίον or plain of Athens in the middle, 
and to the eastward the country now called Me- 
sdghia (the ancient Mesogea), which is separated 
from the sea by low ridges, and becomes blended with 
the plain of Athens at the northern extremity of Hy- 
mettus, which mountain in every other part forms 
the separation of these two districts. The mountain 
which lies between the plains of Athens and Eleusis 
was named Atgaleos'. 


' Herodot. 8. 90. Thucyd. 2,19. From the former of these 
passages, it is clear that the southern extremity was named 
galeos ; from the latter, that the whole ridge, as far at least as 
the pass of Dhafni, was known by that name. 
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The two other remarkable summits are Penteli- Penteli- 
cum, which rises from the eastern coast of Attica, Ἢν 
and is connected with the south-eastern extremity 
of Parnes; and a cluster of heights at the south- Laurium. 
eastern extremity of Attica, of which the most dis- 
tant from Athens and the most celebrated was Lau- 
rium, noted for its silver mines. 

A remarkable break in the Hymettian range Anhydrus. 
divided the northern, or greater, from the southern 
or lesser Hymettus, which was also called Anhydrus, 
from its want of water'. The greater Hymettus is 
now known by the name of Telo-Vuni, and Anhy- 
drus by that of Mavro-Vuni; though the former 
name is often applied to the whole range. The 
maritime part of the ridge of Avgaleos was named 
Corydalus from its demus’; another part, through 
which there is a pass from the plain of Athens into 
that of Eleusis, was called Peecilum*; and the Pecilum. 
northern portion between Poecilum and Parnes had 
probably some specific denomination which has not 
reached us. Such distinctive appellations were 
undoubtedly frequent in so populous and civilized 


*'Ypnrrog ἐλάττων, ἄνυδρος καλούμενος. Theophr. de sign. 
pluv. p. 419, Heins. 

3 + καὶ ὁ εἰς Σαλαμῖνα πορθμὸς .. .. ... Ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς 
ἀκτῆς ταύτης ὄρος ἐστὶν ὃ καλεῖται Κορυδαλὸς, καὶ ὁ δῆμος οἱ 
Κορυδαλεῖς.----ϑίταθο, p. 395. 

* Pausan. Attic. 37, 5. It has generally been supposed 
that this mountain was Icarius, celebrated for the early culture 
of the vine, for the sacrifice of the vine-destroying goat to 
Bacchus, and for the songs at that feast, which gave rise to 
tragedy. It will hereafter be seen that there is reason to believe 
that these hills were occupied by the demus of (Ea, and that the 
demus Icarenses and mountain Icarius were near Marathon. 
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a country as Attica, sometimes derived from the 
name of the demus, sometimes from other causes. 
Strabo remarks, of the Attic mountains towards 
Beeotia, that they had a multiplicity of names '. 

The Pentelicum of the time of the Roman empire 
appears to have been the same mountain, which by 
more ancient writers is named Brilessus or Brilettus. 
Theophrastus, in his treatise upon the Prognostics 
of Tempests, says that when about the setting of the 
Pleiades, it lightens over Mount Parnes, while Bri- 
lessus and Hymettus are entirely covered with 
clouds, a tempest may be expected; when the two 
latter only, that a storm of Jess violence ensues ; 
but that if Parnes alone is covered, fine weather 
follows *. 

Here it is evident that the writer alluded to the 
principal summits which bound the horizon of Athens, 
Of the identity of Parnes and Hymettus, there has 
never been any doubt ; and the marble quarries toge- 
ther with the modern name Mendéli are equally con- 
vincing as to Pentelicum. It has been supposed there- 
fore that Brilessus could have been no other than 
the range which unites Parnes with Pentelicum, and 
which bounds the plain of Athens between them. 
But this is too subordinate a ridge; and there is an 
important fact in Athenian history, stated by Thucy- 
dides, which seems entirely opposed to the supposi- 


* ἀπὸ τῆς Ὦρωπίας.. .. μέχρι τῆς Μεγαρίδος ἡ ᾿Αττικὴ ὀρεινὴ 
πολνώνυμος.----ϑῖταθο, p. 391. 

7 Ἐπὶ Πλειάδιε δνομένῃ ἐὰν λάμψῃ κατὰ Πάρνηθα, καὶ Βριληττὸν 
καὶ Ὑμηττὸν ἐὰν μὲν ἅπαντα καταλήψῃ, μέγαν χειμῶνα σημαίνει" 
ἐὰν δὲ τὰ δύο, ἐλάττω" ἐὰν δὲ Πάρνηθα μόνον, evdiecvoy.—Theo- 
phrast. de Sign. Tempest. p. 488, Heins. 
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tion. The historian relates that in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Lacedemonians at Acharne, 
which place Jay in the direction of Mount Parnes 
from Athens, perceiving that the Athenians refused 
to come out of the city to engage them, plundered 
some of the demi between the mountains Parnes 
and Brilessus ; after which, finding that their provi- 
sions began to fail, they retreated out of Attica, not 
by the same way by which they had entered, that is 
to say, by the Thriasian plain, but very circuitously ; 
first into the Oropia, which was then subject to the 
Athenians, and from thence through a part of Beeotia, 
over Mount Citheron, and through the Megaris'. It 
is impossible to understand the words “the demi 
between Parnes and Brilessus,” if we identify the 
latter with the ridge in question, nor the route of 
Archidamus into the Oropia, Brilessus upon that 
supposition having been a branch of Parnes itself, 
a part of which mountain the Lacedemonians must 
have crossed. But the whole becomes clear on 
identifying Brilessus with Pentelicum. 

We may further remark in reference to this ques- 
tion, that the name Pentelicum is not applied to this 
mountain by any Greek author except Pausanias. 


* Oi δὲ Πελοποννήσιοι, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἐπεξήεσαν αὐτοῖς οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἐς μάχην, ἄραντες ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αχαρνῶν, ἐδήουν τῶν δήμων τινὰς 
ἄλλους, τῶν μεταξὺ Πάρνηθος καὶ Βριλησσοῦ ὄρους ..... οἱ δὲ 
Πελοποννήσιοι χρόνον ἐμμείναντες ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ὅσον εἶχον τὰ 
ἐπιτήδεια, ἀνεχώρησαν διὰ Βοιωτῶν, οὐχ ἧπερ ἐσέβαλον" παριόντες 
δὲ τὸν Ὠρωπὸν, τὴν γῆν τὴν Πειραϊκὴν καλουμένην, ἣν νέμονται 
Ὠρώπιοι ᾿Αθηναίων ὑπήκοοι, ἐδήωσαν" ἀφικόμενοι δὲ ἐς ΠΕελο- 
πόννησον διελύθησαν κατὰ πόλεις ἕκαστοι. Thucyd. 2. 23. 
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Strabo speaks only of the Pentelic marble; it seems 
probable, therefore, that the celebrity of the marble 
quarried in the demus of Pentele, upon the side of 
Mount Brilessus, had by a common process caused 
the ancient name of the mountain to be less used 
in those times than the adjective Pentelicum, and 
that the name ὁ Βριλησσὸς gave way in common 
speech to that of τὸ Πεντελικὸν ὄρος', or Mons 
Pentelensis*. I have already adverted to a similar 
change of custom in the instance of Mount Ly- 
cabettus, which name seems to have given place 
in the second century of the Roman empire to that 
of Anchesmus *. 

Parallel to the ridge of hills which connects 
Parnes with Pentelicum at the extremity of the plain 
of Athens, is a higher range separated from the 
former by the river of Marathon, and falling north- 
ward to the north-eastern shore of Attica. This 
seems to have been the Mount Phelleus of antiquity, 
the name of which became generic among the Athe- 
nians for rocky heights having pasture upon them 
adapted to goats*. Mount Phelleus has two prin- 


1 Pausan. Attic. 32, 1. ? Vitruv. 2, 8. 
* Topography of Athens, p. 210. 


“Oray μὲν οὖν τὰς αἶγας (ἐλαύνῃς) ἐκ τοῦ Φελλέως 
“Ὥσπερ ὁ πατήρ σου, διφθέραν ἀνημμένος. Aristoph. Nub. 71. 


* Cratin, ap. Harpocr. in Φελλέας. Aristoph. Acharn, 272. 
Isze. de Ciron. hered. p. 227, Reiske. 

τὰ πετρώδη καὶ αἰγίβοτα χωρία φελλέας ἐκάλουν 2... 200 
ἦν δὲ ὁ Φελλεὺς τόπος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς οὕτω καλούμενος τραχύς" αἱ δὲ 
alyec πρὸς τὰ τραχύτερα καὶ ὀρεινότερα διάγουσιν. Harpocr. in 
Φελλέα. V. et Suid. in Φελλέα, Hesych. in Φέλλος. 
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cipal summits situated about eight geographical miles 
to the north of Mount Pentelicum, and not far to the 
south-east of the modern town of Kalamo’. The 
only plains or considerable valleys among these 
heights are those of Aphidna and Marathon. 

Of the rivers of Attica, the Cephissus of the Athe- Cephissus. 
nian plain is the only one which is not a mere 
torrent, failing in summer, and even the Cephissus 
very seldom carries any of its waters to the sea, but 
like so many other. streams of hot and dry climates, 
is in no part of its course so copious as at its issue 
from the mountains. Some of its waters serve to 
supply the fountains of Athens, and others in their 
passage through the plain are diverted for the irri- 
gation of lands. 

The most distant sources of the river are on the 
western side of Mount Pentelicum, and the southern 
side of Mount Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them, but particularly at Kivisia at the 
foot of Pentelicum,—near Fasidhero in the part of 


1 At Kalo-livadhi, on the northern side of this mountain, 
Mr. Finlay found a sepulchral stone inscribed OPAITTA. This 
seems to be a name derived from the condition of a woman as a 
Thracian slave, and connected with the mountain, it calls to mind 
the lines of Aristophanes (Acharn. 272), 

ὑλήφορον 
τὴν Στρυμοδώρου Θρᾷτταν ἐκ τοῦ Φελλέως. 
Thracian female slaves were numerous in Attica (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 824. Pa. 287, 288. 291.) after the conquest of Amphipolis ; 
and the agricultural labours of Mount Phelleus, of which the 
carrying of wood was a principal one, may have been performed 
by them. 
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Lacria adjoining to the same mountain,—at Tatéy, 
near the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest 
part of Mount Parnes, from whence descends 
a broad torrent, which, passing near the village 
Menidhi, pours a large occasional supply into the 
main channel of the Cephissus. A part of the 
waters from the eastern slope of Mount Agaleos 
form a separate stream, which joins the sea at Port 
Cantharus of Peireeus, which ancient harbour has 
been rendered useless by the soil deposited by this 
torrent in the course of ages. We are ignorant of its 
ancient name. 

The Cephissus, as Strabo remarks, crossed the Long 
Walls, and in the lower part of its course is gene- 
rally dry in summer '. 

The principal supplies of the Ilissus are from 
Lycabettus, from the northern end of Hymettus, 
and from the south-western side of Pentelicum. 
Its most remarkable fountain is at Syriani on the 
western face of Hymetfus. The stream flowing 
from it, as I have already observed elsewhere, was 
probably the Eridanus of Pausanias ”. 

The Ilissus, after having passed the city, and 


* Ποταμοὶ δ᾽ εἰσὶν, ὁ μὲν Κηφισσὸς ἐκ Τρινεμιῶν τὰς ἀρχὰς ἔχων, 
ῥέων δὲ διὰ τοῦ Πεδίου, (ἐφ᾽ οὗ καὶ ἡ Τέφυρα καὶ οἱ Τεφυρισμοὶ,) 
διὰ δὲ τῶν σκελῶν τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ "Αστεος εἰς τὸν Πειραιᾶ καθηκόντων, 
ἐκδίδωσιν εἰς τὸ Φαληρικὸν, χειμαῤῥώδης τὸ πλέον, θέρους δὲ μειοῦ- 
ται τελέως. “Ere δὲ τοιοῦτος μάλιστα ὁ Ἰλισσὸς, ἐκ θατέρου 
μέρους τοῦ ἤΑστεος ῥέων εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν παραλίαν, ἐκ τῶν ὑπὲρ τῆς 
“Aypac καὶ τοῦ Λυκείου μερῶν, καὶ τῆς πηγῆς, ἣν ὕμνηκεν ἐν Φαίδρῳ 
Πλάτων. Strabo, p. 400. 

ἡ Topog. of Athens, p. 283. 
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received the water of Enneacrunus on one side, 
and a torrent from the southward on the other, 
makes a bend round the southern side of Athens, 
between the Museium and a rocky height, which 
rises from the left bank of the river, and is Jost in 
the plain. © 

Though it rarely happens that any stream is 
visible in the channel of the river, there is always 
a sufficient vein of water under the dry gravelly 
surface of the torrent-bed, to supply some reser- 
voirs at the gardens of από, and a fountain on 
the road from Athens to the Peirzeus. 

A bridge which crosses the Ilissus 400 yards 
below the Olympieium, on the road from Athens 
to the southern coast, indicates that this torrent 
is not always dry; in fact, after heavy rains, 
the bed of the Ilissus contains a running stream 
for several days, and sometimes it even becomes 
an impetuous torrent; but this state of the 
river very rarely occurs, and it is only upon 
such occasions that any part of its waters reaches 
the Phaleric marsh, to which they naturally 
tend. 

The source of the Jlissus at Syriéni seems to be 
the fountain Callia at Pera, where was a temple of 
Venus, probably upon the same spot now occupied 
by the monastery’. There is no other place near 
Mount Hymettus, which will so well suit the scene 


*'H Πήρα χωρίον πρὸς τῷ Ὑμηττῷ, ἐν ᾧ ἱερὸν ᾿Αφροδίτης, καὶ 
κρήνη ἐξ ἧς αἱ πιοῦσαι εὑτοκοῦσιν, καὶ αἱ ἄγονοι γονιμοὶ γίνονται" 
Κρατῖνος δὲ ἐν Μαλθακοῖς Καλλίαν αὐτὴν φησίν" οἱ δὲ Κυλλυυπήραν. 
Suidas, Phot. Lex. in Κυλλοῦ Πήρα. 
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of the death of Procris, described by Ovid'. It is 
rare to meet with such accuracy of description in a 
Roman poet. We not only find the soft turf, which 
the fountain maintains in verdure, in the season when 
every thing around is parched with the excessive heat, 
but even all, or very nearly all the trees and shrubs 
which the poet enumerates. 

On the southern shore of Attica there is no 
rivulet worthy of notice; on the eastern shore, not 
more than three. Of these the most remarkable is 
the torrent of Marathon, which is collected from the 
eastern side of Mount Parnes, and the southern side 
of Mount Phelleus; a second stream consists of 
the waters of the south-eastern side of Mount 
Pentelicum, which it conveys into the sea, a little 
below Ratina. The third is the river of Vradéna, 
which enters the bay of Livadhi, at the northern 
foot of Mount Perati. One of the two latter was 
anciently named Erasinus *. 

The ridges of Phelleus send forth on the northern 
side several torrents, flowing directly inte the straits 
of Eubcea: the most remarkable of these are, one 
on each side of Kalamo, at the distance of about a 
mile, and a third at about the same distance to the 
eastward of the skala of Apostélus. 


+ Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus. 
Silva nemus non alta facit : tegit arbutus herbam: 
Ros maris, et lauri, nigraque myrtus olent. 
Nec densz foliis buxi, fragilesque myrice, 
Nec tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest. 
Ovid. Art. Amat. 8, 687. 
? Strabo, p. 871. 
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The plain οὗ Eleusis is traversed by two torrents, 
one of which, now named Ianila, has its origin in 
the parts of Parnes near Phyle; the other rises in Cephissus 
Mount Citheron, and traverses the plain of Eleu- of Fane, 
there, before it enters that of Eleusis. The latter 
bore the same name as the Cephissus of the Πεδίον 
or plain of Athens’. 

From the earliest period of Attic history to the trites. 
expulsion of the Peisistratide, the people are said to 
have been divided into four φυλαὶ or tribes*, which 
at first were Cecropia, Autochthon, Acteza, Paralia; 
then Cranais, Atthis, Mesogea, Diacris; then Dias, 
Athenais, Posidonias, Hephestias; and lastly Gele- 
ontes *, Aigicoreis, Argades, and Hoplite‘. Clei- 
sthenes, who assumed the administration of the re- 
public on the expulsion of the sons of Peisistratus, 
(B.c. 510.) thought to conciliate the people by 
increasing the number of tribes to ten, which re- 
ceived names from the Attic heroes Erechtheus, 
geus, Pandion, Leos, Acamas, neus, Cecrops, 


1 Pausan. Attic. 38, 5. Euseb., Cassiodor., Chron. in Ha- 
drian. 

? Concerning the division of the Attic people into φυλαὶ, 
pparpia, and γένη, a part of the subject not essential in a work 
of topography, see Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece II, c. 11. and 
App. 1. and Arnold’s Thucydides, App. 3. 

* or Teleontes. This division of the four tribes seems to 
have been carried with the Ionic migration into Asia. See the 
inscriptions of Teus and Cyzicus, in the Inscriptiones Antique 
of Chishull and Pococke. 

“ Herodot. 5, 66. Euripid. Ion 1575. Plutarch. Solon 23. 
Stephan. in Αἰγικόρεις. J, Poll. 8, 109. 

12 
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Hippothoon, Ajax, Antiochus’; and these ten tribes 
continued to classify the freemen of Attica or citi- 
zens of Athens during the two most illustrious cen- 
turies of Athenian history. On the liberation of 
Athens from Cassander, B. c. 307, when Demetrius 
and his father Antigonus were dignified as θεοὶ 
σωτῆρες, two new tribes were founded, to which their 
names were attached: but about the year 260 B. c. 
the Antigonis was changed into Ptolemais in honour 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who assisted the Athenians 
with his fleet, and built for them a gymnasium; 
about sixty years later, when Attalus was the ally of 
Athens against Philip and the Rhodians, the tribe 
Demetrias became the Attalis. Finally, in the reign 
of Hadrian, the Hadrianis was formed, and named 
in honour of that emperor. Another division of the 
Attic people continued also to prevail to the latest 
period, which was both political and geographical: 1. 
The ᾿Αστοὶ or ᾿Αστεῖς, 2. The Πεδιεῖς, 3. The Παραλιεῖς 
or Παραλίοι, 4. The Μεσόγειοι or Μεσογαιεῖς, 5. The 
Ataxpio or Διακρεῖς . The first were dwellers in the 
city ; the second, in the plain surrounding it, as far as 
the hills and harbours: the third were the borderers 
of the southern and eastern coast: the fourth were 
the inhabitants of the country included within 
Hymettus, Pentelicum, and the Paralia: the fifth 


1 These names are placed in the order of precedence of the 
tribes on the monuments. 

5. Herodot. 1,59. Thucyd. 2, 55. 56. Plutarch. Solon 13. 
Amator. 18. Precept. Polit.10. J. Poll. 8,109. Stephan. in 
Πεδίον, Πάραλος. Hesych. in Διακρεῖς. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1218. WHarpocrat. in Πεδιακά, Hesych. in Παράλιοι. : Suid. in 
Πάραλοι, Παράλων, Πεδιεύς. 
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occupied all the north-eastern heights as far as 
the frontiers of Boeotia. These were called the 
χῶραι or districts of Attica’. 

Each φυλὴ or tribe was subdivided into δῆμοι, the Demi. 
whole number of which about the year 200 8. Ο. 
was 170. Four more appear to have been after- 
wards added*. The arrangement of the demi under 
their respective tribes, which took place at the time 
of Cleisthenes, continued until the latest period of 
Attic autonomy, with little alteration beyond that 
which was inevitable on the addition of the three 
new tribes. The arrangement appears to have been 
governed in some measure by considerations of lo- 
cality ; thus we find the neighbouring towns of Rham- 
nus, Marathon, Tricorythus, and (noe, all arranged 
under the tribe Mantis; Aphidna and Titacide, which 
were both in the adjacent part of Diacria, in the same 
tribe ; in like manner Myrrhinus, Pallene, Semachus, 
and Pentele, were in the Antiochis; Prasiz, and Stei- 
ria, in the Pandionis; Thor, Agilia, Amphitrope, 
Besa, and Anaphlystus, in the Antiochis. On the other 
hand, Probalinthus, one of the Marathonian Tetra- 
polis, was not of the same tribe as the other towns, 
but of the Pandionis. Of four adjacent demi, 
called the Tetracomi, Peireeus, and Thymeetade, 
were of the Hippothoontis, Phalerum of the Mantis, 


1 Hesych. in Διακρεῖς 

* Πολέμων ὁ περιηγητὴς τέτταρα βιβλία συνέγραψε περὶ τῶν 
ἀναθημάτων ἐν τῇ ᾿Ακροπόλει" τὸ δ᾽ ἀνάλογον συμβαίνει καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων μερῶν τῆς πόλεως καὶ τῆς χώρας" ᾿Ελευσῖνά τε εἰπὼν 
ἕνα τῶν ἑκατὸν καὶ ἑβδομήκοντα δήμων (πρὸς δὲ καὶ τεττάρων ὥς 
φασιν) οὐδένα τῶν ἄλλων ὠνόμακεν. Strabo, p. 896. καίτοι 
ἑκατὸν ἑβδομήκοντα τεσσάρων (φασὶ) δήμων ὄντων τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὧν 
πολλοὶ λαμπρὰ εἶχον διηγήματα, Eustath. in Tl, Β, 546. 
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and Xypete of the Cecropis, while Corydallus, 
another demus situated not far from Peirseeus, was 
of the same tribe as that demus. It appears there- 
fore, that the tribe can seldom afford any more 
than a slight presumption as to the locality of the 
demus. 

Every Attic citizen was enrolled in one of the 
demi, and this domiciliary distinction was added on 
all public occasions to his own name and that of his 
father. In consequence of this custom, the ancient 
inscriptions of Attica have furnished us with the 
names of a great number of the demi: many others 
are met with in ancient authors, particularly in the 
Lexica of Harpocration, Stephanus, Hesychius, Sui- 
das, and others; so that we are very nearly in pos- 
session of the names of all the demi. 

Of the greater part of these, it cannot be expected 
that we should find sufficient evidence for fixing the 
positions, as they were of too little importance to 
claim the notice of history. Many of them, it may 
be supposed, were only communities, like our paro- 
chial divisions, spread over a certain tract of land, 
and having a common temple or place of assembly, 
in some part of the little territory, either with or 
without a surrounding cluster of houses. Vestiges 
of public buildings, marking the sites of demi, 
are found in every part of Attica. They consist 
generally of foundations formed of the native marble 
of that country, wrought in the finished manner 
customary among the Athenians. Remains of sculp- 
ture and architecture are frequent also, and ancient 
wells, the marble peristomia of which are worn 
on every side into deep notches by the action of 
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bucket-ropes in a long course of ages. But although 
the sites of the ancient demi are thus proved, their 
names in numerous instances, it is impossible to 
determine. In the accompanying map, therefore, I 
have inserted no ancient name without some reason 
for so placing it, and in stating those reasons in the 
following pages, I shall unite with them all the 
incidents of Attic history which may serve to illus- 
trate the inquiries. 

As no people in Greece were so much in the 
habit of engraving lapidary inscriptious as the Athe- 
nians, it cannot be doubted that many positions of 
demi will hereafter be ascertained, by the discovery 
of inscriptions, when Attica shall be more thoroughly 
explored, and especially by means of excavations on 
the ancient sites. 

The modern names of Attica being less frequently 
of Sclavonic origin than those of most of the other 
parts of Greece, old Attic names, more or less 
corrupted, are often recognised in existing names. 
In Attica, however, as in every part of Greece, 
we may not unfrequently observe that the ancient 
name, where it has survived, is no longer attached 
to the site to which it anciently belonged; the 
inhabitants, from various causes, having found a 
new place of settlement more eligible. But it has 
generally been in the same district, and hence the 
name is seldom far removed from the ancient posi- 
tion, and seldom fails therefore to give a presump- 
tion of locality, which may often be more precisely 
confirmed by existing ruins. In like manner, 
although inscribed marbles have frequently been 
moved from the places where they were erected, 
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to serve for building materials, or for the purpose 
of being preserved in churches, they have seldom 
been transferred to any great distance from their 
original situations. Nevertheless the name of a 
demus, when occurring in such inscriptions, cannot 
always be accepted as a proof even of vicinity, for 
the same reason that the names of all the demi of 
Attica may be found on the sculptured records -of 
Athens. But there are two kinds of monuments, 
seldom found far from the demus, to which the 
inscribed demotes belonged, namely, simple sepul- 
chral monuments, and simple dedications. Thus 
when we read on an ancient tombstone Τιμοκλῆς 
NavotxAnove Παιανιεὺς, or ᾿Αρχέπολις Κυθήριος ἀνέ- 
θηκεν, we may suspect that Peania and Cytherus 
were not far distant from the places where the mar- 
bles were found; for it is to be believed, that in 
general the Attic citizen was buried in his demus, 
and that comparatively few demote would erect 
monuments in a foreign demus. 

We may begin by endeavouring to indicate the 
positions of the twelve townships into which Attica 
was divided before the time of Theseus, who was 
said to have collected the divided strength of Attica 
into one πόλις, the towns continuing to be κῶμαι, 
until the division of all Attica into demi’. 

Our further remarks on the topography of Attica 
may be conveniently divided into, 

1. The demi of the Πεδίον or Plain of Athens. 

2. The demi of the Paralia and Mesogea. 


1 Lower Athens probably consisted at first of separate 
comz, which division was retained in the city, together with 
that of demi, to the latest ages. 
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3. The demi of Diacria, Mount Parnes, and the 
northern frontier. 

4. The demi westward of the Plain of Athens, 
including the island of Salamis. 

Before the time of Theseus, Attica was said to 
have been divided like other Ionic states into 
twelve confederate townships; of these the names 
were Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, 
Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Cephisia, Phalerus '. 

Cecropia became the Acropolis of Athens, and Ceeropia. 
Phalerus its principal harbour, which, as the mari- Phalerus. 
time power of Athens increased, fell into the con- 
dition of a subordinate haven, its demus having been 
included in the great maritime city founded by The- 
mistocles. Eleusis alone, although a demus like the Eleusis. 
others, continued, in consequence of the respect 
paid to its sacred character, to be distinguished as 
a πόλις, and was the only place in Attica, except 
Athens, which coined its own money. 

Tetrapolis which although numbered among the Tetrapolis, 
twelve cities, was in fact a corporation of four towns, 
continued to be a district known by the name of its 
chief town Marathon, and the four places which had 
composed it, became Attic demi. All the remaining 
cities sunk into demi, although most of them, in 
consequence of those local advantages which had ren- 
dered them important in the earlier ages, still enjoyed 
some superiority over the generality of the demi of 
Attica. Deceleia, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cy- 
therus, Sphettus, and Cephisia, were still among 
the principal towns of Attica at a late period. 

1 Philochorus ap. Strab. p. 897. Etymol. M. in ’Exaxpia 


χώρα. Plutarch. Thes. 24. 
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Deceleia stood in the direct road from Athens to 
Oropus; it was distant from the former about 120 
stades, and as much from the frontier of Boeotia, and 
it commanded a view of the city'. Mardonius with 
his Persians retreated by the road of Deceleia from 
Attica into Beotia, previously to the battle of Pla- 
tea’. In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Lacedemonians under Agis fortified Dece- 
leia, and by means of this fortress were enabled, 
instead of retreating out of Attica at the end of 
each summer, as they had done at the beginning 
of the war, to maintain themselves all the winter 
in a position which gave them the facility of plun- 
dering a great part of Attica; at the same time that 
they prevented the Athenians from cultivating the 
surrounding lands, and forced them to convey their 
supplies from Eubcea by navigating round Cape Su- 
nium, instead of employing the direct road by land 
through the Oropia*. This loss of Deceleia was fol- 
lowed by a succession of pecuniary difficulties and 
military disasters, which at the end of eight years 
ended in the capture of Athens, when the garrison 
of Deceleia was withdrawn. 

Considering these circumstances, we can hardly 
doubt that Deceleia was at or near the modern 
Tatéy, where a peaked height is a conspicuous 
object from the Acropolis, and bears from thence 


1 ᾿Απέχει δὲ ἡ Δεκέλεια σταδίους μάλιστα τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 

Sr ΟΡ yt a ὁ. λ , eo. ᾿ - ᾽ ΒΝ ΤῊ So | 
πόλεως εἵκοσι καὶ ἑκατόν' παραπλήσιον δὲ οὗ πολλῷ πλέον καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῆς Βοιωτίας" ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ πεξίῳ καὶ τῆς χώρας τοῖς κρατίστοις ἐς τὸ 
κακουργεῖν φκοζομεῖτο τὸ τεῖχος, ἐπιφανὲς μέχρι τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
πόλεως. Thucyd. 7,19. See also Thucyd. 6, 98 ; 7, 18. 

2 Herodot. 9, 15. ὁ Thucyd. 7, 27. 28. 
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N. 17 E. It is situated near the entrance of a 
defile which leads on the eastern side of Mount Parnes 
from the upper part of the plain of Athens to Oropus 
as well as to Tanagra. The exact site of the demus is 
probably marked by a fountain, near which are many 
remains of antiquity. The Lacedemonian fortress 
occupied perhaps the peaked height ; for it was 
situated at such an elevation, that Agis, in the 
twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war, observed 
from thence the Athenian corn-ships entering the 
Peirxeus'. The direct distance of this point from 
the Acropolis of Athens is twelve geographical miles, 
or something less than eleven from the walls 
of Athens; which sufficiently agrees with the 120 
stades of Thucydides, according to the ordinary 
proportion of road distance in stades to the geogra- 
phical mile, to leave little or no question as to the 
position of Deceleia ’*. 

We are informed by Herodotus, that when the Aphidna. 
Tyndaride invaded Attica in search of their sister 
Helena, whom Theseus had concealed at Aphidna, 
and intrusted to the care of his friend Aphidnus, 
the Decelenses revealed the secret to the Lacede- 


* Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 1, § 25. 

? On the uniformity of the stade, as a measure of distance, see 
** On the stade as a linear measure,” in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, ix. 1. If some of the distances in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides are found to exceed the truth, when mea- 
sured by the stade of 600 Greek feet, we may attribute it to the 
distances having been computed and not measured, computations 
of distance generally erring in excess. Measured distances, or 
such as must have been correctly known, are generally found to 
agree with the stade of 600 Greek feet. 
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monians, and showed them the way to Aphidna; 
and that for this service the latter not only con- 
ferred several privileges at Sparta on the Dece- 
lenses, but spared their lands when they laid waste 
the neighbouring parts of Attica in the Pelopon- 
nesian war’. This occurrence affords a presump- 
tion that Aphidna was in a strong and retired situ- 
ation not far from Deceleia. An Athenian decree, 
cited in one of the orations of Demosthenes, which 
was delivered when the Athenians were alarmed by 
the advance of Philip into Phocis* (in the year B.c. 
346), not only confirms this opinion, but shows that 
Aphidna was more distant than Deceleia from 
Athens. The decree required all the people of Attica 
to collect their effects in certain fortresses: those 
who lived within 120 stades of the city, in Athens or 


1 Herodot. 9, 73. Diodor. 4, 68. Plutarch. Thes. 32. Pau- 
san. Attic. 41,4. Lacon. 18, 3. Poetz Cyclici, et Aleman. ap. 
Schol. Il. I, 242. Isocrat. Encom. Helen. II. p. 339, Auger. 
Stephan., Harpocrat. in Tiraxidac. Callim. ap. Etym. M. in 
aprpevw. Conf. Stephan. in Δεκέλεια, In this famous legend of 
poetical times we have the names of the ἀρχηγέται, or eponymous 
heroes of several demi, and hence a presumption of the vicinity 
of those demi to each other. It was related that the Lacedemo- 
nians were joined by troops from Megara under Timalcus, son of 
Megareus, who was slain in the war; that they were assisted 
by Marathus and Ecademus of Attica; that the Aphidnei were 
defeated in the field, chiefly by the valour of Marathus, who 
devoted himself to death on the occasion; and that Aphidna 
was finally taken by the treachery of Titacus, a native, and 
sacked by the Dioscuri. The hostility of the neighbouring towns, 
Marathon and Deceleia, and the treachery of Titacus, are too 
much in the style of Grecian history of all ages not to lenda 
great colour of truth to the whole story, although of so distant 
an age. 

? Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. 
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Peirzeus; those beyond that distance, in Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, and Sunium. As the 
land frontier alone was immediately threatened by 
the movement of Philip, it is clear that Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, formed a chain of 
fortresses towards the frontier, Athens, Peirzeeus, and 
Sunium, having been the only places of security 
thought necessary in the interior of Attica. 

Eleusis and Rhamnus commanded the two mari- 
time extremities of the line; and Phyle and Dece- 
leia protected the two principal passes over the 
great heights of Parnes. We are led, therefore, to 
seek for Aphidna in a position between Deceleia 
and Rhamnus. As we may presume that the twelve 
townships of Attica were natural divisions of its ter- 
ritory, and that the towns stood in some advantage- 
ous situation in the midst of each, we are at once 
led to place Aphidna in some part of the upper 
valley of the river of Marathon; the fertility of 
which now supports the villages of Lidsia, Belisi, 
Tzurka, Mazi, Kapandriti, and some others. In the 
midst of this country rises a strong and conspicuous 
height named Kotréni', upon which are considerable 
remains indicating the site of a fortified demus’. 
Here, therefore, we may with confidence place 


' This name is found attached to three heights in Diacria. It 
belongs to the most ancient language of Greece, and in Italy 
was applied, with a slight metathesis, to two Greek cities, of 
which that of Etruria was a Pelasgic foundation. The word has 
the same origin, and is almost synonymous with κρὰς, xopuc, 
κορυφὴ, Κόρινθος. 

5.1 am indebted for this information to George Finlay, Esq., of 
Lidésia, whose valuable observations on the Topography of Attica, 


Thoricus, 
Cephisia. 


Brauron. 
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Aphidna'. Its distance from Athens is about six- 
teen miles, half as much from Marathon, and 
something less from Deceleia. 

Thoricus and Cephisia still preserve their ancient 
names little altered. The ruins of the former prove 
that it continued to maintain in the most opulent 
times of Attic history a great share of its original 
importance as one of the twelve cities, and the same 
is equally shown with regard to Cephisia by the 
evidence of history *. 

Although the text of Pausanias, in alluding to the 
situation of Brauron, is obviously defective, we may 
deduce from it that Brauron was, in regard to the . 
Marathonian district, in a direction opposite to that 
of Rhamnus*. From Strabo we collect only that 
Brauron was among the demi on or near the eastern 
shore of Attica‘, and that near Brauron there was a 
river named Erasinus*®. The maritime position of 


both printed and manuscript, have been very useful to me in this 
second edition. For the former see Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, III. p. 396 seq., and Remarks on the 
Topography of Oropia and Diacria (with a Map), 12mo. 
Athens, 1838. 

' Mr. Finlay copied at Spata, a neighbouring village... . ὁ , 
διων "Agi dvaioc). 

? See below, in Section II. 

* Μαραθῶνος δ᾽ ἀπέχει τῇ μὲν Βραυρών. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 
ae ee Μαραθῶνος δὲ σταδίους μάλιστα ἑξήκοντα ἀπέχει ‘Pap- 
νοῦς τὴν παρὰ θάλασσαν ἰοῦσιν ἐς ᾿Ωρωπόν. 88, 2. It seems clear 
that Pausanias had stated the distance of Brauron from Marathon. 

* Strabo, p. 398, 399. 

ὁ Ἐρασῖνον. . . . pet δὲ καὶ ἄλλος ὁμώνυμος ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αρκαδίας 
δι ὡς ᾧ δος καὶ ὁ ἐν τῇ ᾿Λττικῇ κατὰ Βραυρῶνα. Strabo, p. 
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Brauron is evident also from other authorities'; as 
Hesychius therefore defines Diacria as extending 
from Parnes to Brauron’, and as the name of Diacria 
implies a mountainous district, the inference is na- 
tural, that Brauron was at the southern extremity 
of the heights of Pentelicum, where they are lost 
in the plain of Mesogeea, and where we find a river, 
or torrent, the most considerable on the eastern side 
of Attica, next to that of Marathon. On the other 
hand, the modern name Vra6na, which seems to be 
nothing more than a slight corruption of Βραυρῶνα, 
the ordinary Romaic form of Βραυρὼν, is an argument 
that Brauron was situated near the two villages of that 
name, or further south than the river just mentioned ; 
to which we may add, that the name of Rafina, a 
village on that river, is evidently the Romaic corrup- 
tion of ᾿Αραφὴν, the name of an Attic demus. The 
vicinity of Brauron and Araphen is proved by the 
fact that ᾿Αλαὶ ᾿Αραφηνίδες, or Hale of Araphen, so 
called to distinguish it from Hale A°xonides, was the 
situation of the temple of Diana Tauropolus, whose 
statue, brought from Scythia by Iphigeneia, was said 
to have been landed at Brauron *, whence we may 
infer that Hale, afterwards a demus, was in the 
time of the twelve cities a subordinate place in the 
district:of Brauron. On the sea-shore between Ra- 
fina and the two villages called the Vraones, some 
remains of antiquity have been observed at a place 


1 Euripid. Iphig, in Taur. 1450, 1462. Callim. hymn. ad 
Dian. 178. Nonni Dionys. 18, 186. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 
Lacon. 16, 6. 

7 ἡ χώρα Acaxpia ἡ ἀπὸ Πάρνηθος εἰς Βραυρῶνα. Hesych. in 
Διωκρεῖς. 

* Eurip. Pausan. 1. 1. 


Sphettus. 
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which derives the name of ᾿Αλικὴ from a lagoon and 
marshy place, where salt works may once have existed; 
for Aliki is a name commonly found in such situations, 
and is, in fact, the Romaic form of ᾿Αλαὶ, or rather 
the adjective of the district (ἡ χώρα ᾿Αλικὴ), which has 
superseded the noun of the place (Ada). I am 
inclined to believe, therefore, that these three names, 
Rafina, Aliki, and Vra6éna, thus found in the rela- 
tive situations which might be expected of Araphen, 
Hale, and Brauron, indicate nearly the real situation 
of those three places. In this case we must suppose, 
that in the time of Pausanias the Brauronia was, in 
common parlance, supposed to extend as far north as 
the heights of Pentelicum; and that, if the river 
of Rafina was the ancient Erasinus, Strabo’s words, 
κατὰ Βραυρῶνα, describing the situation of that river, 
are to be taken with the same kind of latitude as 
the expression of Pausanias. That of Hesychius is 
still more easily explained, as the Brauronia was in 
fact the northernmost district of Paralia. As to the 
river, it is not unlikely that the torrent of Vradénes 
may have been the Erasinus, and that the name of 
the river of Rafina, although a larger stream, may 
not have reached us. 

If Thoricus and Brauron occupied all the eastern 
Paralia, the country which lay between those dis- 
tricts and Mount Hymettus was probably divided 
between the townships of Sphettus and Cytherus: 
for neither of these would seem from Strabo to 
have been very near the southern or eastern shores 
of Paralia. But which of these towns was to the 
north, and which to the south, may be disputed. The 
only argument that has been adduced in favour of a 
southern situation to Sphettus is, that in the Attic 
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mythology, the brothers Sphettus and Anaphlystus, 
sons of Troezen, migrated into Attica'; and that 
the demus Anaphlystus having been on the south- 
ern coast, opposite to the Troezenia, Sphettus was 
similarly situated. In this case, we must suppose 
that although near the coast, it was not sufficiently 
so to have entered into the enumeration of the ma- 
ritime demi by Strabo. The only circumstance 
indicative of the situation of Sphettus occurs in con- 
nexion with an event of the heroic times of Athens 
related by Plutarch, as well as by Philochorus, an 
Athenian antiquary of the best authority, but whose 
allusions to places are unfortunately, as so often 
happens in ancient history, those of a person, who 
having been well acquainted with them himself, sup- 
poses the same information in his readers. In the 
division of the kingdom made by the sons of Pandion 
the second, Ageus had the Cecropian city and plain, 
together with the supreme authority ; Megaris fell to 
the lot of Nisus, Ditcria to Lycus, and to Pallas the 
southern part of Attica, that is to say, Paralia, including 
Mesogea’. Pallas, finding that his expected succes- 


* Pausan. Corinth. 30,8. Stephan. in ᾿Ανάφλυστος, Σφηττός. 
3. Τὴν δ᾽ εἰς τέτταρα μέρη διανομὴν, ἄλλων ἄλλως εἰρηκότων, 
ἀρκεῖ ταῦτα παρὰ Σοφοκλέους λαβεῖν" φησὶ δ᾽ ὁ Αἰγεὺς, ὅτι ὁ πατὴρ 
ὥρισεν, 
Ἐμοὶ μὲν ἀπελθεῖν εἰς ἀκτὰς τῆσδε γῆς, 
Πρεσβεῖα νείμας" τῷ δὲ Λύκῳ. . .. 
Τὸν ἀντίπλευρον κῆπον Εὐβοίας νέμει" 
Νίσῳ δὲ τὴν ὅμορον ἐξαιρεῖ χθόνα 
Σκείρωνος ἀκτῆς" τῆς δὲ γῆς τὸ πρὸς νότον 
Ὁ σκληρὸς οὗτος καὶ γίγαντας ἐκτρέφων 
Εἴληχε Πάλλας. 
Strabo, p. 392. 
V. et Apollod. 3, 15. Schol, Aristoph. Vesp. 1218. 
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sion to the throne was cut off by the return to Athens 
of Theseus, son of Aigeus, made war upon those 
princes, and marched upon Athens from Sphettus by 
the Sphettian way, having secretly placed a body of 
troops at Gargettus under command of his two sons, 
who were ordered as soon as the Athenians should 
advance against Pallas, and be engaged in action with 
him, to march rapidly and take possession of the city. 
But the stratagem of Pallas was useful only to his 
enemies. His herald of the demus Agnus betrayed 
the scheme to Theseus, who forthwith attacked and 
destroyed the troops at Gargettus, which caused the 
dispersion of those of Pallas’. As Mount Hymettus 
lies directly between Athens and the Mesogzea, and 
is too high, steep, and rocky, to admit of the suppo- 
sition of any road of great traffic having crossed its 
summit, we may presume that the Sphettian way 
rounded either the northern or southern side of the 
mountain; or that it traversed the pass which sepa- 
rated the greater from the lesser Hymettus. On the 


' καὶ διελόντες Eavrove, οἱ μὲν ἐμφανῶς Σφηττόθεν ἐχώρουν ἐπὶ 


.κν τ Sa A + as Sey ὲ ‘ 
τὸ “Aotu pera τυῦ πατρὸς, οἱ δὲ Tapynrrot κρύψαντες ἑαντοὺς 
> 4 ε , ᾿ , ~ κε ae ew ae 
ἐνήδρευον ὡς διχόθεν ἐπιθησόμενοι τοῖς ὑπεναντίοις" ἦν δὲ κήρυξ 

> ϑδϑδ,' δ ͵ " o,f ore ~ ~ 
per’ αὐτῶν ἀνὴρ ᾿Αγνούσιος ὄνομα Awe" οὗτος ἐξήγγειλε τῷ Θησεῖ 
τὰ βεβουλευμένα τοῖς Παλλαντίδαις" ὁ δὲ ἐξαίφνης ἐπιπεσὼν τοῖς 
ἐνεδρεύουσι πάντας διέφθειρεν. Plutarch. Thes. 18. 

Πάλλαντος ἐπιθεῖναι ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις διανοουμένου καὶ τὴν Σφητ- 
τίαν ὁδὸν προφανῶς διαπορενομένου ἐπὶ τὸ "Αστυ μετὰ τῆς δυνάμεως 
αὐτοῦ, οἱ τούτου παῖδες κατὰ βούλησιν τοῦ πατρὸς Γαργηττοῖ ἐγκαθί- 

. ~ « ~ wos “ ᾿ Ἷ eo ~ " 
ζουσι μετὰ τῶν ἡλικιωτῶν, ἵν᾽ ὅταν ἐπεξέλθωσιν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ 
ὁ Πάλλας συμβάλῃ, ἐξ ἐφόδου προσπεσόντες λάβωσι τὴν πόλιν. 
ἀνὴρ δέ τις, ὃς ἐκηρύκευσε τῷ Πάλλαντι, ἀπαγγέλλει τῷ Θησεῖ τὸ 
γινόμενον" ὁ δὲ προσπεσὼν μετὰ τῶν ἡλικιωτῶν αὐτοὺς ἀναιρεῖ. 
Philochorus ap. Schol. in Μέασμα φεύγων αἵματος Παλλαντιξῶν. 
Eurip. Hippol. 35. 
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first supposition, the Sphettian way would have en- 
tered Athens at the gate Diomeie, on the north- 
eastern side of the city; on the two latter, at the 
Phaleric gate. But Pallene was to the north-east- 
ward of the city. This is proved by the fable of 
Minerva having gone to Pallene for a mountain to 
place before the Acropolis, when she dropt Lyca- 
bettus in her way back to Athens', and still more 
elearly by the fact that Pallene was in the road from 
Marathon to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance*. The Sphettian way, therefore, passed 
through the opening between Hymettus and Pen- 
telicum, and Pallene was in that opening. In this 
situation, not far from the foot of Pentelicum, in the 
way from Athens to the Pentelic quarries, is a small 
village, named Garit6é, which is exactly the modern 
pronunciation of Γαργηττός *. Here therefore, or near 
it, we find a position exactly suited to the design of 
Pallas, if we suppose him to have waited for the attack 
of Theseus at the northern extremity of Hymettus, 
two or three miles to the southward of Gargettus. 
Had the Sphettian road approached Athens from the 
south, it would have been absurd in Pallas to station 
his sons at a place six or eight miles to the northward 


Δ Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. See Topog. of 
Athens, p. 205. : 

Ὁ See below in Sect. II. 

° The importance of Gargettus is shown by the frequent occur- 
tence of its demotic name in ancient authors and inscriptions. 
One of its demote was the famous Epicurus (Diog. Laért. 10, 1). 
Stephanus (in v.) designates it as a πόλις καὶ δῆμος. At Kharvati, 
two miles to the south-east of Garitd, on a sepulchral stone, are the 
following: Νίκων Κτέωνος Vapyhrrwc—Kréwy Nixwvoc Γαργήττιος. 
Νίκων Kréwvoc Γαργήττιος —a grandfather, father, and son. 


Cytherus. 
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of the city, while he entered the plain near its oppo- 
site extremity ; thus placing between the two bodies 
not only a distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, but 
in the middle of that space, the city and the strong 
ground lying between it and Hymettus. which must 
have prevented either party from assisting the other, 
or even from knowing how he was employed. Sphet- 
tus, therefore, I am disposed to place in the northern 
part of the Mesogea, and Cytherus in the south- 
ern. 

Possibly Spata, not far from which are consider- 
able remains of a demus, may be a corruption of 
Sphettus, and may nearly indicate the site of this 
ancient town. Such a central situation in the Me- 
sogeea seems the only one well adapted to the fact, 
that the Sphettian Way led round the northern 
extremity of Hymettus. 

As to Cytherus there is none but the slightest 
indication of its locality. ‘Elymbo (Ελυμπος), a vil- 
lage situated a few miles inland from Andafyso, in the 
most considerable valley of this part of Attica, ap- 
pears from extant remains to have occupied the site 
of a demus of some importance. The village bears 
the same name as a remarkable mountain which rises 
above it on the north, and which has evidently pre- 
served its ancient appellation ', although not recorded 
in history. At some period of time, now probably 
very distant, the name of the mountain appears to 
have superseded that of the demus which stood on 
the site of the village. Here a fragment, of a dedi- 
catory inscription, contains the remains of a demotic 


’ Mount Olympus of Thessaly is now called "Ελυμπος. 
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adjective, which will not admit of any restoration 
but Kv@newc'. This situation of Cytherus at the 
southern end of the inland country, embraced by 
Paralia, would correspond perfectly with the suppo- 
sition of Sphettus having been at Spata, according to 
what has already been presumed as to the relative 
situation of those two places. 

Of the twelve townships, Epacria alone remains to Epaecria. 
be located. Its district bordered upon that of the 
Tetrapolis of Marathon’; and as the name indicates 
that it was mountainous, we are confined to the east- 
ern and south-eastern heights of Brilessus; for the 
districts of Cephisia, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, pressed 
closely upon Tetrapolis to the north and west. 
Within those limits, the most remarkable situation, 
and that best adapted to have been the κατοικία of 
the district in early ages, is Pikérmi, where a strong 
position on a perennial stream, at a distance of four 
or five miles from the sea, added to some vestiges of 
buildings and several inscriptions, are proofs of a Hel- 
lenic site. That these vestiges are not greater may 
be attributed to the natural advantages of the place, 
which, though now occupied only by a Metokhi, 
caused a town to be here situated under the Byzan- 
tine empire, as demonstrated by churches and other 
remains; among which are ruins of aqueducts, and 
the vestiges of a castle, on a height which forms 


7 APXEI...... 
(KYO)HPIOSANEOHKEN. 
Mr. Finlay, to whom I am indebted for this inscription, remarks 
that there are many extensive and curious remains at ‘Elymbo. 
? "Eraxpia: ὄνομα χώρας πλησίον Τετραπόλεως κειμένης. Bek- 
ker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259. 
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the chief feature of the place’. The same advantages, 
which thus retained here a part of the population in 
the declining ages of Attica, are likely in early times 
to have made it the position of one of the twelve 
Cecropian cities. 

The name Epacria was employed as that of a dis- 
trict by Philochorus’, but probably as synonymous 
with Diacria, for such also is its meaning in the 
Etymologicum*®. From an inscription of an earlier 
time than that of Philochorus, Epacria appears to 
have been one of the Attic demi, near Plotheia and 
Hale *. 


1 Mr. Finlay remarks that “ foundations of modern times extend 
over a circumference of two miles, and show that in no very dis- 
tant age Pikérmi has been the most populous place in Attica, 
next to Athens.” 

3 Φιλόχορος δὲ τῆς ᾿Επακρίας φησὶ τὸν δῆμον. Stephan. in 
Σημαχίδαι. 

5 ᾿Αθηναίους πάλαι κωμηδὸν οἰκοῦντας πρῶτος Κέκρωψ συναγα- 
γὼν κατῴκισεν εἰς πόλεις δυοκαίδεκα" καὶ τὴν τῶν πολιτῶν ἐπωνυ- 
μίαν ag’ ἑαυτοῦ Κεκροπίαν προσηγύρευσε' δύο δὲ τετραπόλεις 
ἐκάλεσεν, ἐκ τεσσάρων πόλεων ἑκατέραν μοῖραν καταστήσας" τρεῖς 
δὲ τὰς λοιπὰς ἐπακρίδας ὠνόμασε" καὶ ἡ προσεχὴς χώρα, ταύταις 
ταῖς τρισὶν ὁμωνύμως αὑταῖς ᾿Επακρία ἐκαλεῖτο. Etym. M. in 
Ἐπακρία χώρα. It appears that Cecrops gave the name οὔ 
Cecropia to the principal city of the twelve, afterwards the 
Acropolis of Athens ; and that he classed the remaining eleven in 
three μοῖραι, two of four cities each, and one of three cities. The 
latter portion was called Epacria, and its cities the Epacrides. 
These cities probably were Epacria itself, which perhaps had an- 
other name, Aphidna, and Tetrapolis Marathonia. One of the 
two Tetrapolitan portions we may conjecture to have consisted 
of Cephisia, Deceleia, Eleusis, and Phalerum: the other, of 
Cytherus, Sphettus, Thoricus, and Brauron. 

* Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 82. 


SECTION II. 
The Demi of the plain of Athens. 


Tue demi, which immediately surrounded the city 
on the east, north, and west, were Agryle, Coele, and 
the exterior portions of Diomeia and the Ceramenses. 
Of these enough has been said in another place. 
Bordering on them were Alopece, the Lacciade, 
Colonus, and @um. 

The situation of Alopece is ascertained from He- Alopece. 
rodotus and A‘schines; the former of whom states it 
to have been near Cynosarges', and the latter at 
eleven or twelve stades from the city wall*. Hence 
it appears to have been situated in the vale of the 
Tlissus, at the distance of a mile and a half from the 
ancient walls of Athens, and not far from Ambel6- 
kipo; in which village some remains of an ancient 
building in the church may be those of a temple of 
Venus at Alopece, alluded to in an Attic inscription’. 


1 ᾿Αγχιμολίου εἰσὶ ταφαὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ᾿Αλωπεκῇσι ἀγχοῦ τοῦ 
Ἡρακληΐου τοῦ ἐν Kuvooapyet. Herodot. 5, 68. 

2, 2+ τὸ δ᾽ ᾿Αλωπεκῇσι χωρίον, ὃ ἦν ἄπωθεν τοῦ τείχους ἕνδεκα 
ἢ δώδεκα στάδια. βο ΐη. c. Timarch. p. 119, Reiske. 
5... ᾧ, Εὐτυχιανὸν Μαλλώνιον, ἱερασάμενον τῆς ᾿Αλωπε- 
κῇσι ᾿Αφροδίτης .....+ Boeckh, C. Ins, Gr. No, 395. 
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The Lacciadx, or Lacienses, were on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis, between the outer Cerameicus and 
the Cephissus’. They had the honour of being the 
demus to which the family of Miltiades belonged *. 

Colonus has been still more renowned by the 
verses of Sophocles, who was himself enrolled in this 
demus. Its situation was at ten stades from Dipy- 
lum, near the Academy and the river Cephissus *. 
Here was a sacred enclosure of the Eumenides, and 
a temple of Neptune, with altars of Neptune Hip- 
pius, Minerva Hippia, Ceres, Jupiter, and Prome- 
theus, together with heroa of Peirithous, Theseus, 
(idipus, and Adrastus*. The temple of Neptune 
and the sacred grove were burnt by Antigonus, and 
Pausanias found there only the heroa and some of 
the altars. The two small, but conspicuous heights, 
which gave name to the spot, are easily recognized a 
little to the north of the Academy, between that site 
and the village of Sepdlia; and a few remains of 
Hellenic buildings are still found upon the spot. 

(ium Cerameicum was a demus distinguished, 
by its adjunct, from another Gum, near Deceleia, 
surnamed Deceleicum. The name shows the former 
to have been near the outer Cerameicus ; and as 
Colonus and the Lacciade were adjacent to the 
great cemetery on the north-west and west, it seems 


1 Pausan. Attic. 37,1. See below in Section IV. 

? Plutarch. Cimon 4. Alcibiad. 22. 

* Thucyd. 8, 67. Cicero de Fir. 5,1. Sophocl. Cid. Col. 
719. 

* Sophoc. Cid. Col. 499. Thucyd. 8, 67. Apollod. 3, 5, 
§ 9. Schol. Sophoc. in arg. GEd. Col. Pausan. Attic. 30, 4. 
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necessary to place (um to the south-west, between 
the Sacred Way and the northern Long Wall. 

The Thymoetade, Xypeteones, Peirwenses, and 
Phalerenses, formed the Tetracomi’!, who had a tem- 
ple of Hercules common to the four demi*. The 
two former demi, therefore, were near the maritime 
city. 

The Thymeetade who derived their name from Thyme- 
Thymeetas, king of Attica, possessed a port; for we ‘"" 
are told by Plutarch, that, according to the Athenian 
antiquary Cleidemus, Theseus here built some ships 
intended for his expedition to Crete, and that he 
chose this place in order to be free from the obser- 
vation of strangers*. Hence the Thymeetade seem 
to have been the inhabitants of the small circular 
harbour at the entrance of the Strait of Salamis, 
which bordered on the demus of Corydalus, and 
which received the name of Phoron from the frauds 
there committed against the Athenian revenue’. 
Here we still find the foundations of a temple upon 
a height near the beach, and other remains at a 
quarter of a mile on the road to Athens, in a 
small plain belonging to a farm called Keratzini, 


2... τοῖς ᾿Αθήνῃσι Τετρακώμοις, of ἦσαν Πειραιεῖς, Φαληρεῖς, 
Ξυπετεῶνες, Θυμοιτάδαι. J, Poll. 4, 105. 

3 ᾿Ἐχελίδαι" δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἀπὸ ᾿Εχέλου ἥρωος" οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ 
“λους, τόπου μεταξὺ ὄντος τοῦ Πειραιέως καὶ τοῦ τετρακώμου Ἧρα- 
κλείου, ἐν ᾧ τοὺς γυμνικοὺς ἀγῶνας ἐτίθεσαν τοῖς Παναθηναίοις. 
Stephan. in v. 

3 Plutarch. Thes. 19. 

4 εἷς φώρων λιμένα, ὅς ἐστιν ἔξω τῶν σημείων τοῦ ὑμετέρου 
ἐμπορίου. Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 982, Reiske. οἱ Κορυδαλεῖς, 
εἶθ᾽ 6 Φώρων λιμὴν καὶ ἡ Ψυττάλεια. Strabo, p. 395. 
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which lies at the foot of Mount Agaleos. Ves- 
tiges also of an ancient causeway, similar to that of 
the Sacred Way, and leading in the direction of 
the ferry of Salamis, are seen at the foot of the moun- 
tain. It is probably the ancient road from Athens 
to the ferry. The temple, of which the foundations 
remain, may perhaps have been the Heracleium com- 
mon to the four demi; and the same Heracleium 
which Ctesias and Diodorus mention as being on 
the Attic side of the Strait of Salamis, and on the 
heights above which Phanodemus relates that Xerxes 
was seated during the battle of Salamis '; for although 
it is not in the narrowest part of the strait, the 
harbour was probably the point from whence the 
passage-boats to Salamis departed, as it is at the 
present day; whence the Heracleium became the 
most noted place on this part of the Attic shore. 
The demus Echelide having been between Pei- 
reeus and the Heracleium, in or near a marshy 
place, seems to have stood a little to the westward 
of the level, which surrounds Port Cantharus. Here 
was a statue of the hero Echelus, and here gymnic 
contests of the Panathenea were held’. Xypete, 
or the Xypetewones may possibly have stood at a 


* Ctes. ap. Phot. Myriob. p. 117. Diodor. 11, 18. Phano- 
dem. ap. Plutarch, Themist. 13. 

2"Exedoc, ἥρως παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις τιμώμενος" καὶ δῆμος τῆς 
᾿Αττικῆς "Exedidat, ἀπὸ τοῦ κειμένου ἕλους τῷ τόπῳ, ἐν ᾧ ἵδρυται 
τὸ τοῦ ᾿Εχέλου ἄγαλμα" παρὰ τὸ ἕλος ἔχειν “Exehoc καὶ ᾿Εχελίδαι 
δῆμος ἀπὸ "Ἔχελος. Etymol. M. in "Ἔχελος. See above, p. 88, 
n. 2. These Panathenzea were probably the lesser, some of the 
chief ceremonies of which were performed in the maritime city. 
See Topog. of Athens, p. 567. 
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remarkable insulated height a mile from the head 
of the harbour of Peirzeeus, where are still seen some 
Hellenic foundations’. 

The principal demus of the plain of Athens, and Acharne. 
the greatest in all Attica, was Acharne’*, situated 
sixty stades to the northward of the city*, and con- 
sequently not far from the foot of Mount Parnes. 
It was evidently to the vicinity of the woods of this 
mountain that the Acharnenses were indebted for 
that traffic in charcoal, for which they were noted 
among the ancient Athenians‘. They possessed one 
of the most fertile plains in Attica®; they enjoyed 
a high military character δ, not unnaturally connected 
with roughness of manners’, and they were so nume- 
rous as to furnish, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 3000 hoplite, or a tenth of the whole 
regular infantry of the republic®*. The Acharnenses 
had sanctuaries or altars of Apollo ᾿Αγυιεὺς, of Her- 
cules, of Minerva Hygieia, of Minerva Hippia, of 
Bacchus Melpomenus, and of Bacchus Cissus, so 


* The demus of the Xypeteones was also called Τροΐα,͵ 
and according to Phanodemus, and others, Teucrus led from 
hence an Attic colony into Phrygia: from this demus therefore 
was derived the name of the celebrated Phrygian city. Phanod. 
ap. Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Roman. 1, 61. Stephan. in Tpota. 

Pin wit ᾿Αχώρνας, χωρίον μέγιστον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς τῶν δήμων καλου- 
μένων, Thucyd. 2, 19. 

" Thucyd. 2, 21. * Aristoph. Acharn. 332. Schol. in 34. 

* Lucian. Icaro-Menip. 18. 

ὁ Pindar. Nem. 2, 25. Aristoph. Acharn. 180. 

7 Etym. M. in Apvayapved. Senec. Hippolyt. 20. 

5 Thucyd. 2, 13. 20. 
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called because, according to the Acharnenses, the ivy 
(κισσὸς) first grew in this demus ’. 

The situation of the district of Acharne, if not the 
exact position of the town, is shown from two im- 
portant occurrences in ancient history ; the earlier of 
which gives strong reason to believe that the district 
was separate from the Πεδίον, or plain of Athens, or 
at least was such a distinct portion, or branch of it, 
as would afford a good defensive position to an in- 
vading force. 

When Archidamus was encamped with his Lace- 
demonians at Acharne, in the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, he remained the whole time in order 
of battle prepared for an attack, and did not 
descend into the plain of Athens, with the view of 
provoking the Athenians to an action, because he 
hoped to reduce them to submission by laying waste 
the country, and by keeping them shut up in the 
city*.  Archidamus had marched into his position 
at Acharne, from (ποθ, a fortress on the confines 
of Boeotia near Eleuthere*; from thence he moved 
into the plain of Eleusis and Thria, which he 
destroyed; and after having defeated a body of 
Athenian horsemen who opposed him near the 
Rheiti, he proceeded, leaving A’galeos on his right, 
through Cecropia* to Acharne. If Cecropia was 


* Pausan. Attic. 31, 3. Epigr. ap. Suid. in ᾿Αχαρνείτης. 

ἢ Τνώμῃ δὲ τοιῇδε λέγεται τὸν ᾿Αρχίδαμον περί τε rac ᾿Αχαρνὰς, 
ὡς ἐς μάχην ταξάμενον μεῖναι, καὶ ἐς τὸ Πεδίον ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἐσβολῇ 
οὗ καταβῆναι. Thucyd. 2, 20. 

* See Travels in Northern Greece, II. p. 375. 


" - 
‘ . ἔπειτα προυχώρουν, ἐν δεξιᾷ ἔχοντες τὸ Alyadewv 
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the part of the plain which immediately surrounds 
Athens, having been so called because it had been 
the territory of Cecropia, when Athens under this 
name was one of the twelve townships of Attica, 
we are to suppose that Archidamus, after having 
defeated the Athenian horsemen, traversed the 
pass of Dhafni, or Mount Pecilum, and skirted 
the hills from thence northward into the plain of 
Acharne. 

In the celebrated enterprise of Thrasybulus, which 
rescued Athens from Lacedemonian influence and 
from the tyranny of the Thirty, his first step was to 
march from Thebes with about seventy men, and to 
surprise the fortress of Phyle, as the most favourable 
post for further operations in Attica. The Thirty, 
after failing in an attempt to recover Phyle, formed 
a camp of cavalry and infantry at Acharne; they 
then threw some men into Peireeus, and proceeded 
to take some treacherous and cruel measures against 
the opponent party at Eleusis, which fortress they 
wished to secure to themselves in case of disaster. 
Thrasybulus, when he had collected about 700 men 
at Phyle, suddenly, one morning, attacked the Athe- 


ὄρος, διὰ Kexporlag Ewe ἀφίκοντο ἐς ᾿Αχαρνάς, Thucyd. 
2,1. 

Some of the MSS. of Thucydides have Κρωπείας, others 
Kexpweiac; but Kexporia appears to have been the reading 
which Stephanus acknowledged; for, like Thucydides, he de- 
scribes Κεκροπία as a district (χώρα). Stephanus distinguishes 
(in vv.) the φύλη Cecropis, the χώρα Cecropia, and the demus 
Κρώπεια, and cites as to the last the authorities of Phrynichus 
and Androtion. 


Leipsy- 
drium. 
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nians in their position at Acharne, and totally 
defeated them; soon afterwards, seizing upon Pei- 
reeus with equal promptitude, he obtained such a 
position as soon enabled him to effect a revolution 
at Athens’. 

That branch of the Πεδίον, or plain of Athens, 
therefore, which is included between the foot of the 
hills of Khassia and a projection of the range of 
Acgaleos, stretching eastward from the northern 
termination of that mountain, seems to have been 
the district of the demus Acharne. Khassid, which 
is situated immediately above this plain to the 
north-west, among the woods and precipices of 
Mount Parnes, has succeeded to the importance of 
Acharne, as well as to the greater part of its com- 
merce in charcoal. 

The exact situation of the town of Acharne will 
perhaps be determined by future discoveries. Some 
Hellenic remains, situated three quarters of a mile to 
the westward of Menidhi, and which are not much 
more than sixty stades from the position of the 
Acharnic gate of Athens, have generally been taken 
for those of Acharne; but Menidhi has every 
appearance of being a corruption of Παιονίδαι, the 
accent being the same in both, and the conversion 
of II into M, as well as the dissolving of the two 
vowel sounds into one, being common in the forma- 
tion of Romaic words from the Hellenic. 

At a distance of three or four miles to the north 
of Menidhi, at the upper end of a long acclivity, 


7 Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. ὃ 2. seq. Diod. 14, 32. 
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stands the Metokhi of St. Nicolas, a small monas- 
tery dependent upon that of the Holy Trinity 
(‘Ayia Τριὰς), which is situated amidst the woods of 
the upper region of Mount Parnes. The metdkhi 
is built in a strong situation upon the summit of a 
height, backed by the pine-woods of the mountain, 
and near the right bank of a remarkable torrent 
already alluded to, which descends directly from the 
summit of the mountain and flows along a broad 
gravelly bed to the Cephissus. This position, though 
it retains no vestige of antiquity, corresponds with 
the description which Herodotus gives of Leipsy- 
drium, if we admit that Menidhi is the site of 
Peonia or the Pxonide; for Leipsydrium was situ- 
ated above Pxonia'. It was noted in Attic history, 
as having afforded refuge to the party opposed to the 
Peisistratide after the death of Hipparchus ; and it 
was fortified by the Alemmonide, who were at the 
head of that party, but was soon taken by the Peisis- 
tratide, after a battle in which the latter were suc- 
cessful. This being the only occasion upon which 
Leipsydrium is mentioned, the fortress of the Alemx- 
onidee was probably only a temporary work. The 
situation is peculiarly well adapted for the object 
which the Alemzonidx had in view, that of collect- 
ing their party in a fortified place from whence they 
could re-enter Athens in force. 

Following the foot of Mount Parnes from hence 
towards the pass of Tatéy, we find the remains 


' Λειψύδριον τὸ ὑπὲρ Παιονίης τειχίσαντες" ἐνθαῦτα οἱ 'AX- 
κμαιωνίδαι πᾶν ἐπὶ τοῖσι Πεισιστρατίδῃσι μηχανώμενοι, ἃς. 
Herodot. 5, 62. 


(un, 
Decelei- 
cum, 
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of two demi; of one at the village of Varibopi, 
(Βαριμπόπη,) of another at three quarters of a mile 
nearer to Deceleia. The latter may perhaps be the 
(Zum, which was called Deceleicum from its proxi- 
mity to Deceleia, and to distinguish it from the 
demus of the same name near the Cerameicus. 

The principal demus in the upper part of the Athe- 
nian plain was Cephisia', or Cepheisia, situated at the 
foot of Mount Pentelicum, nearly opposite to Achar- 
ne. The modernname differs only from the ancient 
in the change of ¢ into the kindred B, Κηβεισία or 
KnBnoia *, instead of Κηφεισία ,. Cephisia being one 
of the few situations in Attica, which enjoy the 
advantage of perennial fountains together with that 
of the vicinity of a woody mountain, was a fa- 
vourite summer-retreat of the wealthier Turks of 
Athens, unworthy successors of those Greeks and 
Romans who were formerly entertained here in the 
villa of the illustrious Athenian philosopher, who 


’ Knonola is the form most frequently found in the an- 
cient authors; but inscriptions of different dates, show that 
Κηφισιεῖς or Κηφεισιεῖς was the true orthography of the gentile 
of this demus. 

? Such is the written form of the word, though the Attic 
peasants disguise it in the pronunciation. The modern Greeks, 
even those not the most uneducated, pronounce σὲ like the 
English sh ; and in words ending in éa, accented on the penul- 
tima, they often remove the accent to the last syllable. To these 
corruptions the Athenians add another, peculiar to Attica and a 
few other places which were long in possession of the Franks, 
namely, that of pronouncing the K before ε or « like the Italian 
C similarly placed. Thus Κηβησία, in the mouth of an Attic 
peasant, becomes (to represent it in Italian) Civiscia. 
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had adorned the place with gardens, buildings, and 
statues, and had made it the most agreeable retreat 
in Attica, in one of the most polished ages of Athe- 
nian society’. Some foundations and other vestiges 
of antiquity are still to be seen in the village of 
Kivisia. 

Stuart was the first to suggest that the village 
of Marisi, which is situated a mile and a half 
from Kivisia on the road to Athens, is the site 
of Athmonum or Athmonia; for this demus appears 
to have been at no great distance from Athens, and 
the Amarysia, a festival in honour of Diana Amary- 
sia, whose temple was at Athmonia, to have been 
celebrated by all the Athenians * ; this surname of the 
goddess, therefore, may in the course of time have 
been substituted for the real name of the place*. The 


? Philost. Sophist. 2, 1.§ 12. A. Gell. 18,10. The latter 
author in another place (1,2.) gives the following interesting 
account of Cephisia in the time of Herodes. ‘ Herodes Atticus, 
vir et Greecd facundia et consulari dignitate praeditus, arcessebat 
seepe nos, quum apud magistros Athenis essemus, in villas ei 
urbi proximas, me et Cl. V. Servilianum, compluresque alios 
nostrates, qui Roma in Greciam ad capiendum ingenii cultum 
concesserant: atque ibi tunc, quum essemus apud eum in villa 
cui nomen est Cephisia, et astu anni et sidere autumni flagran- 
tissimo, propulsabamus caloris incommoda lucorum umbra 
ingentium, longis ambulacris et mollibus edium porticum refri- 
gerantibus, lavacris nitidis et abundis et collucentibus, to- 
tiusque ville venustate aquis undique canoris atque avibus 
personante.” 

? Pausan. 31, 3. Hesych. in ᾿Αμαρυσία et ᾿Αθμονάζειν. 

* The following inscription in very ancient characters was found 
near Maraisii HoOPo?: APTEMIAo? : TEMENa?: 
AMAPYi1A7 : τεμένος according to the old Attic orthography 


for τεμένους. 


Athmonia. 
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Athmonenses had also a very ancient temple of 
Venus Urania’. 
Hephees- The Hephestiade, so called according to Stepha- 
va nus from a temple of Vulcan which they possessed, 
appear from Diogenes Laértius to have bordered on 
the Cephisienses *. 

Arakli, a modern village, situated two or three 
miles westward of Kivisia and of Marisi, de- 
rives its name probably from the Ἡράκλειον, or 
temple of Hercules, at Hephestia, mentioned by 
the same author, and indicates therefore the site 
of that demus. The names Hephestiade, Athmo- 
nenses, A\Xthalide, and Dedalide, seem, like the 
modern Khalkomatadhes, to have reference to the 
smelting of copper. It is probable, therefore, that 
this manufacture was carried on in all this part of 
the plain of Athens, from the earliest to a com- 
paratively recent period ; and that the Athalide and 
Deedalidee were demi not far distant from the Ath- 
monenses and Hephestiade ὅς 


’ Pausan. Attic. 14, 6. 

* Stephan. in ‘Hgaoria. . . . τὸ ἐν Ἡφαιστιάδων χωρίον, ᾧ 
γείτων βοῤῥᾶθεν ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ ἐκ τοῦ Κηφησιᾶσιν ἱεροῦ, νοτόθεν τὸ 
Ἡράκλειον τὸ ἐν Ηφαιστιάδων. Diogen. Laért. 3, 41. 

* Hence it appears that the smelting of copper gave employ- 
ment to a large portion of the people of Attica in those early 
times, when the more difficult operation of producing iron from 
the ore was rare, and when arms and utensils were generally 
made of the former metal. 

The memory of this fact was preserved in the Χαλκεῖα, an 
Attic festival in honour of Vulcan, and so called because he was 
said to have taught the working of copper in Attica, (Har- 


1] 
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Stuart supposed, with some appearance of pro- Peleces. 
bability, that the modern Bélikas (Μπέλικας), near 
Marisi, stands on the site of the Πήληκες : but there 
is a doubt on this question, arising from a remark of 
Stuart himself, who at a village called Kor6pi, in the 
Mesdghia, found a marble inscribed with the name 
of a δημότης of the ancient Cropeia’. If the Cro- 
pide, therefore, were one of the Tricomi, with the 
Peleces and Eupyridx’, the Peleces were probably 


pocrat., Etym. M. in Xadxeia. J. Poll. 7, 105. Eustath. in II. 
Β, 552.) In the Gidipus Coloneus of Sophocles, reference seems 
to be made to a copper-mine at Colonus: 

Χαλκοποῦς dd0¢....... V. 58. 

καταῤῥάκτην ὁδὸν 
Χαλκοῖς βαθροῖσι γῆθεν ἐῤῥιζωμένον.... 
v. 1661. 

The Scholiast on the former passage adds οὕτως δὲ ἐκαλεῖτο διὰ 
τὸ εἶναι μέταλλα χαλκοῦ ἐν Κολωνῷ. So that the ancient 
workers of copper seem to have extended from Colonus as far as 
the foot of Mount Pentelicum. In the middle of this country 
stood the demus of the Hephestiadz preserving in its name the 
recollection of an ancient tribe or division of the Attic popula- 
tion, at once social and sacred, which comprised probably the 
workers of copper in other parts of Attica, though this may have 
been the most important district. 

* Stuart Antiq. of Athens, III. p. xii. 

2 Evmupidar’ δῆμος Λεοντίδος φυλῆς" ὁ δημότης Εὐπυρίδης. 
Τρικώμους δὲ τούτους ἐκάλουν, Εὐπυρίδας, Κεκροπίδας (]. Κρωπίδας), 
Πήληκας. Stephan. in v. 

Εὐπυρίδαι" δῆμος καὶ τόπος ᾿Αθήνῃσιν. Hesych. in v. 

Εὐπυρίδαι" δῆμος ᾿Αθηναίων, ὅτι ἐν ᾿Αθήναις πρῶτον τὸ πῦρ 
εὑρῆσθαί φασι κατὰ τὸν δῆμον τοῦτον, τῆς ἐκλάμψεως αὐτοῦ γενο- 
μένης. Etymol. M. in v. 

It might be supposed from the two latter authorities that the 
demi were within the city, but ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἐν ᾿Αθήναις were often 


Pallene. 
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in the Mesogera. On the other hand, it is likely 
that the place where fire was said to have been dis- 
covered, was in the part of Attica more peculiarly 
connected with the worship of Vulcan. 

Pallene derived its name from Pallas, king of 
Paralia and Mesogea, as appears from Plutarch, 
who relates that there was enmity between the 
people of Pallene and Agnus, caused by the resent- 
ment of the former against the treachery of the 
herald Leos of Agnus, when Pallas marched against 
Theseus’. The frequent occurrence of the name 
of Pallene in lapidary inscriptions, as well as in 
the ancient authors’, evinces the importance of 
the demus. It was chiefly noted for its temple of 
Minerva. From Herodotus we may deduce its exact 
situation. 

When Peisistratus landed with his sons and other 
adherents at Marathon, with a view of recovering 
the tyranny, of which he had been deprived for 
ten years by the Alemeonidex, the latter did not 
disturb him as long as his operations were confined 
to the collecting of money and partisans; but as 


employed for “in Attica.” Thus the two Lamptre, one of 
which was near and the other upon the southern shore of Attica, 
were, according to Hesychius, δῆμοι ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, and Suidas de- 
scribes Marathon as τόπος ᾿Αθήνῃσιν. 

1 Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

* Herodot. 8, 84. Androtion., Aristot. ap. Aristoph. Acharn. 
234. LEurip. Heracl. 849. 1031. Theophr. ap. Diogen. Laért. 
296. Andocid. de Myst. p. 53, Reiske. Psephism. ap. Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Antiphon. Plutarch. Thes. 13. Athen. 6, 6. p. 234, F. 


Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12, Hesych. in Παρθένος 
Παλληνίδος. 
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soon as it was known at Athens that he was moving 
from Marathon towards the city, the Alemeonide 
marched out to oppose him. The adverse parties 
met, and halted near Pallene'.. As soon as the Athe- 
nians had dined and were occupied, some in playing 
at dice, and others in sleeping, their opponents fell 
upon them and put them entirely to the rout. Peisis- 
tratus, by way of strengthening his cause, ordered 
his sons to ride after the fugitives and assure them 
of his clemency, and thus for the third time he 
became absolute master of Athens. Here it appears 
that Peisistratus had moved from Marathon before 
the Alemeeonide began their march from Athens. 
Pallene, therefore, where they met, was nearer to 
Athens than to Marathon, and it appears to have 
been near Gargettus; for we learn from Euripides 
that the battle between Eurystheus, king of My- 
cene, and the Heracleide, in alliance with the 
Athenians, occurred near Pallene’?; on which ac- 
count Eurystheus desired that he should be buried 
“before the temple of Minerva Pallenis*.” From 
other authorities we learn that Gargettus was the 
place of sepulture*. We may infer, therefore, that 


* Herodotus says, “δῖ the temple of Minerva Pallenis ;”” An- 
docides, at the Pallenium ; the Scholiast of Aristophanes, at the 
Attic demus of the Pallenenses. 

. Παλληνίδος yap σεμνὸν ἐκπερῶν πάγον 
Δέας ᾿Αθάνας. Heraclid. 849. 
Θανόντα γάρ pe θάψεθ', οὗ τὸ μόρσιμον 
Δίας πάροιθε παρθένον Παλληνίδος. Ibid. 1030. 

* Strabo, p. 377. Stephan., Hesych. in Γαργηττός. Accord- 
ing to the Marathonian version of this transaction, the battle 
occurred in the Marathonia, and instead of Eurystheus having 
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the temple of Pallene stood immediately in face 
of Gargettus, and that Gargettus having been, as 


fled and been pursued in his chariot and slain by Iolaus, at the 
Scironian rocks in the way to Megara, from whence he had ad- 
vanced, he fell in action at the carriage-way, near the fountain 
Macaria in the Marathonia. Here his head was cut off by Iolaus, 
and buried, whence the place was afterwards called “ the head 
of Eurystheus ;” his body alone, according to this legend, having 
been buried at Gargettus. 

The precise position of Pallene seems to be indicated by 
some Hellenic ruins, of considerable extent, on a height which is 
separated only from the northern extremity of Hymettus, by 
the main road into the Mesogea. This place is about a mile 
and a half to the south-westward of Garité, near two small 
churches, in one of which Mr. Finlay found the following 
fragment : 

ΘΕΟΦΑΝῊΣ ΠΑΛΛ(ΉΝΕΥΣ). 

This situation, where the roads of the Mesogzea necessarily unite in 
approaching Athens, is such a point as would be important, and 
often occupied in military operations: and accordingly we find 
that on three occasions, in the early history of Athens, Pallene 
was the scene of action; first, when Eurystheus fought against 
the Athenians and Heracleidee ; again when Theseus was opposed 
to the Pallantidz ; and a third time when Peisistratus defeated the 
Alcmzonide. 

The following inscription at Gheraki, midway between the site 
of Pallene and Kharvati, gives reason to believe that Iphistia 
was in this vicinity. 

«ee ee» ΔΗ͂Σ 
- « AAAAXOY 
(ἸΦΙΣΤΙΑΔΗΣ. 

This demus has been supposed the same as the ᾿Ηφαιστιάδαι," 
the chief support of which opinion is found in both having 
pertained to the tribe Acamantis; but the different etymology 
of the two names is a sufficient argument for distinguishing 
them. The Hephzstiade were named from Vulcan (Stephan. 
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appears from the name Garité, at the foot of Pente- 
licum, Pallene was immediately opposite to it at the 
foot of Hymettus. 

The last slopes of Mount Hymettus, and the decli- 
vities at the foot of it, furnished advantageous positions 
for villages ; and we find, accordingly, the vestiges of 
several demi in this situation. About midway, be- 
tween the site of Pallene and that of Agryle are the 
remains of a fortified demus, which has already been 
alluded to’. 

Following the same direction along the foot of 
Hymettus, there occur remains of other demi; one 
at two miles to the south-east of that extremity of 
the city; another near Kara, the former importance 
of which is-indicated by tumuli. Above Kara, in a 
retired hollow just below the highest summit of 
Hymettus, on the south, is the monastery of Karyés 
(Kapvaic, the walnut-trees), above which are ancient 
quarries and some shafts of columns, which, after 
having been shaped, have been left unremoved from 
the quarry. The stone is of a much less brilliant 
whiteness than the Pentelic marble, and in some 
places may be called gray. The preference which the 
Romans appear to have given to,this marble over the 
Pentelic, may have been owing partly to the quarry 
being nearer to the coast, and partly to fashion, 
which seems to have had great influence over the 
wealthy Romans, since we find them transporting 
marbles from Phrygia, Libya, and Laconia, and 


in v.), the Iphistiade from Iphistius, an Attic hero (Hesych., 
Suid. in v.). 
* Topography of Athens, p. 416. 
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even painting them for the sake of still farther 
variety '. 

Hymettus seems to have possessed mines of silver as 
well as of marble, and it is said that some of the shafts 
may still be seen’. All these works ceased with the 
Roman government: but nature remains the same; 
the bees continue to extract its natural riches from the 
surface of Hymettus, and produce from the fragrant 
herbs of its dry and scanty soil the excellent honey 
for which the mountain was anciently renowned. 
Nonnus, an Egyptian poet, and Synesius, a bishop of 
the Cyrenaica, have recorded the fame of the Attic 
honey in the fifth century, when little else could 
be said of Athens *; it is still superior to that of the 
surrounding provinces of Greece, and the Hymettian 
apiaries are reputed to furnish the best in Attica. 

Trakhones and Asani, villages at the foot of the 
lesser Hymettus, on the road from Athens to Vari, 
retain many remains of Hellenic buildings in their 
vicinity ; and near the latter are some tumuli. In 


1 Plin. H. N. 35,1. From the mention made of Hymettian 
marble by Latin authors, it appears to have been used chiefly 
in architecture. The great scantling of which the trabes Hymet- 
tie was capable, may perhaps have recommended it to them; 
though at first the Hymettian marble was probably used at 
Rome, as well as some other foreign marbles, because the resources 
of the Italian quarries were yet unknown. L. Crassus was the 
first who had Hymettian columns in his house; they were only 
six in number, and no more than twelve feet long. Plin. H.N. 
36, 3. 

? Chandler, (Travels in Greece, c. 30,) has described his jour- 
ney to one of these shafts; it was in the pass between the greater 
Hymettus and Anhydrus, or the lesser. 

ὃ Nonni Dionys. 18, 182. Synes. Epist. ad Fratr. ap. Ep. 
Gree, Mut. p. 247, Cujac. 
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the part of the plain below Kara and Trakhones', 
are remains also of a demus around Bekhami. 

On the opposite side of the lower plain of Athens, 
following the foot of the mountain which unites 
Parnes with Avgaleos, we meet with the remains of 
ancient constructions near Khaidari, not far to the 
northward of the hill of St. Elias at the entrance 
of the pass of Dhafni, formerly Poecilum. These 
probably are remains of Hermus, Hermi, or the 
demus of the “Eppao.®. Several tumuli, and other 
vestiges of antiquity indicating the site of an import- 
ant demus, are also found near the village of Levi 
(Λεβή). 

At the foot of Mount ἤρα] θοβ, are considerable 
remains of a demus near the entrance of another 
pass, which leads across that mountain to Skarmanga 
(Zkappayya), a metdkhi of three or four cottages, 
which is situated upon the isthmus of a peninsula 
projecting from the eastern shore of the bay of 
Eleusis, and which now gives name to this part of 
Mount AMgaleos, anciently called Corydalus from 
the demus to which it belonged. The ruins there- 
fore at the entrance of the pass are probably those of 
the demus Corydalus. At some distance within the 
pass we find also the remains of a Hellenic fortress, 
which was evidently intended for the protection 
of this approach to Athens from the Eleusinian 
bay, and may have been a dependency of the 
same demus. 


? Tt will be more convenient to consider the ancient names of 
these demi in connection with those of Paralia. 

? Conf. Plutarch. Phoc. 22. Pausan. Attic. 37,4. See below 
in Sect. IV. 
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SECTION III. 
The Demi of Paralia and Mesogea. 


ParatiaA and Mesogea occupied together all that 
portion of Attica which lay to the eastward of 
Hymettus, and to the southward of Brilessus. 
There is some reason to believe that in and after 
the reign of Vespasian, when Athens was governed 
by a strategus under the Roman proconsul, all 
the eastern portion of Attica, consisting of Diacria 
and Paralia, including probably Mesogea, was 
governed by another strategus ’. 

Pausanias having been less particular with regard 


1 At Kalo-livadhi in Diacria, about midway between Rham- 
nus and Oropus, Mr. Finlay found the following inscription, 
Στρατηγὸς ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν Παραλέαν Θοιχύριτος ᾿Αλκιμάχου 
Μυῤῥινούσιος, στεφανώθης ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς καὶ τοῦ δήμον, ἀνέθη- 
κεν. On each side of this are remains of two inscriptions in 
smaller characters, and below them garlands of olive: they 
recorded the archonships under which the στρατηγὸς had been 
crowned. The following, which is the most perfect of the four, 
shows the form of them all, Ἢ βουλὴ καὶ ὁ δῆμος στρατηγήσαντα 
ἐπὶ Κλεομάχου dpxovroc.—Note of 1837. 
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to the topography of Attica than to that of the other 
provinces of Greece, making mention only of the 
demi which offered something remarkable in their 
mythology or local worship, we are under the neces- 
sity of trusting chiefly to Strabo for the arrange- 
ment of the Paralian demi; as to one important 
position on the coast to the eastward of Athens, 
he may however be corrected from Pausanias. 
The latter states Cape Colias and the temple of colias, 
Venus, where the ships of the Persians were cast 
ashore after the battle of Salamis', to have been 
twenty stades from Phalerum’; whereas Strabo places 
that temple at Anaphlystus towards Sunium. But 
Stephanus, who generally follows Strabo and the 
scholiast of Aristophanes, confirm the vicinity of Cape 
Colias to Phalerum*. It can hardly be doubted, there- 
fore, that there is some defect in the text of Strabo; 
and that Colias was the promontory which is now 
called the Three Towers (τρεῖς Πύργοι), and where 
are still found some remains of the temple of 
Venus. This is precisely the part of the coast 
upon which vessels would be thrown by such a 


1 τῶν δὲ νανηγίων πολλὰ ὑπολαβὼν ἄνεμος ζέφυρος ἔφερε τῆς 
᾿Αττικῆς ἐπὶ τὴν ἠϊόνα τὴν καλεομένην Κωλιάδα. Herodot. 8, 96. 

* ἀπέχει δὲ καὶ σταδίους εἴκοσιν ἄκρα Κωλιάς" ἐς ταύτην, φθαρέν- 
τὸς τοῦ ναυτικοῦ τοῦ Μήδων, κατένεγκεν ὁ κλύδων τὰ νανάγια. 
Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

> Κωλιάς" ἄκρα ἤτοι Φαληροῖ ἀκτὴ, ὅπου καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτη Κωλιάς" 
ὁ δὲ τόπος οὕτως καλεῖται, ἐγκείμενος γάρ ἐστι (εὶς θάλασσαν) καὶ 
ὅμοιος ἀνθρώπον κώλῳ. Stephan. in v. V. et Phot. Lex., 
Hesych. in v. Suid. in Κωλιάδος κεραμῆες. Eustath. in Dionys. 
Perieg. 

E2 
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wind, as appears from Herodotus and Plutarch to 
have blown on the day of Salamis’. Disabled ships 
with a westerly wind could not have weathered 
Cape Zoster, had Colias been near Anaphlystus. 

Colias was said by some to have taken its name 
from its resemblance to the human foot*: but 
other etymologies were also given®. Although 
chiefly noted for a temple sacred to Venus and the 
Genetyllides‘, and for producing the best earth for 
making that pottery ὅ, in which the Athenians so 
much excelled ; it appears also to have been a place 
of considerable maritime commerce ὃ: but there is 
no evidence of the Colii having been a demus, 
and Stephanus seems to show that they were within 
the limits of the Phalerenses ’. 

The angle of the bay on the western side of this 
promontory is the point where Athens is nearest 
to the sea-shore; the direct distance being no more 
than three geographical miles. Adjacent to the 
beach in this place, is a marsh or lagoon extending 
towards the city. It is called Mysia, apparently an 
ancient name, and which may have been derived 
from a temple of Ceres Mysia which stood here; for, 


* Herodot. 1.1. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 

2. See above, p. 51, n. 3. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 52. Etym. M. in Κωλιάδος ’Agpo- 
Girne. Suid. 1. 1. 

* Strabo, p. 398. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

ὁ Plutarch. de Audit. 9. 

"ἦν δὲ καὶ ναυκληρία. Phot. Lex. 1. 1. 

” οἱ ἐνοικοῦντες Κωλιοί. Suid. 1.1. According to Stephanus, 
Κολιεῖς or Κώλιοι. 
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there was a peripteral temple of Ceres at Colias ', and 
Mysia we know to have been an epithet of Ceres’. 

The following is the order in which Strabo 
names the demi between the Peiraeus and Sunium ἧ. 
“On the coast beyond Peireeus, are the Phale- 
renses, then the Halimusii, the /A®xonenses, the 
Halzenses of A®xone, the Anagyrasii, then the 
Thorenses, the Lamprenses, the Aigilienses, the 
Anaphlystii, the Azenienses. These are the demi 
as far as Sunium. Among them is the long Cape 
named Zoster, which is the first after the A‘xo- 
nenses; then another, beyond the Thorenses, called 
Astypalexa. Before the former is the island Phaura, 
and before the latter Eleussa; near the /A®xo- 
nenses is -Hydrussa: not far from Anaphlystus is 
the Paneium and the temple of Venus Colias ..... 
the island Belbina lies in face of these places, and 
(that called) the rampart of Patroclus is near 
them. The greater part of these islands are unin- 
habited.” 

The names Halimus* and Hale, although both Halimus. 
indicating a maritime situation, are distinguishable 
in their import; inasmuch as the former having been 


1 Plutarch. Solon. 8. ᾿Αφροδίτης ᾿Επικωλιάδος ἐστὶν ἱερὸν ἐν τῇ 
᾽Αττικῇ, - χπ ἃ . ἔστι δὲ καὶ Δήμητρος ἱερὸν 
αὐτόθι πολύστυλον. Hesych. in Κωλιάς. 

? Pausan. Corinth. 18, 8. 85, 8. Achaic. 27, 3. 

* Page 398. 

* Halimus had the honour of being the demus of Thucydides 
the historian. The following, according to Marcellinus, was 
inscribed on his monument among the Cimonian sepulchres in 
Coele : Θουκυδίδης ᾿᾽Ορόλου ᾿Αλιμούσιος EvOade κεῖται. 


Cape 
Zoster. 
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derived from ra ἅλιμα, (sea-weeds and depo- 
sits of the sea,) was probably situated on a part of 
the coast comparatively bold and projecting, whereas 
the latter name, pertaining to lagoons or salt-works, 
shows the place to have been on a low part of the 
coast. And this agrees with the position of Hali- 
mus deducible from Demosthenes, according to 
whom it was thirty-five stades from Athens’, or the 
same distance as Phalerum, which can only accord 
with a small projection of the coast, now called 
Cape Kallimakhi, at the back of which rises a 
small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a church 
of St. Cosmas (ἅγιος Koonac). Kallimakhi may be a 
corruption of Halimus. Here Pausanias notices a 
temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and Core ὃ. 

In order to follow the indications of Strabo with 
regard to the other demi of this coast, it is neces- 
sary to begin by identifying Cape Zoster. This 
promontory (or peninsula, as it is more correctly 
described by Stephanus‘,) we find at the propor- 
tionate distance between Phalerum and Sunium, 
which the description of Strabo leads us to expect. 
It is the most projecting point of the shore, and 
opposite to it is a low cultivable island, now called 
Fleva or Flega, larger than any other on this part 
of the coast, and exactly corresponding to the 
ancient Phaura. 

*‘Adtpovc, δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἀπὸ τῶν ἐκεῖσε ἁλίμων, --- 
ἁλιμόεις και ἁλιμοῦς .... καὶ γὰρ ἀπὸ τῶν ῥάμνων Ῥαμνοῦς, 
δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. Etym. M. in v. 

* Demosth. ο. Eubulid. p. 1302, Reiske. 

* Attic. 1, 1, 

* τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἰσθμός. Stephan. in Ζωστήρ. 
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At Zoster on the sea-side were altars of Minerva, 
Apollo Zosterius, Latona, and Diana, chiefly honoured 
by the sacrifices of fishermen’. 

The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes ; that in 
the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters on the 
west a deep inlet called Vuliasméni. This probably 
was the place where stood the altars of the four 
deities. 

As Aixone and Hale Atxonides stood between os 

Hal 

Halimus and Zoster, we may place the former at 
Asani, a corruption perhaps of A®xone, and Hale 
at Aliki; this name, as in the instance of Hale 
Araphenides, being the ordinary Romaic form of 
Hale, and derived from the salt-marshes (and for- 
merly salt-works), which occupy a level behind a 
eape called Aghia, and where are found numerous 
remains of an ancient town, and among them a lion 
in white marble*. The lagoon of Hale is alluded to 
by Stephanus ὃ. 


1 Pausan. Attic. 31,1. Stephan., Hesych., Etym. M. in Zwo- 
τήρ. Pausanias seems to place Zoster among the demi, but 
this is not confirmed by any other evidence, and is contrary 
to that of Strabo. The fish with which Athens was supplied, 
was chiefly procured on this part of the coast. The sea opposite 
/Exone was noted for its red mullet (τρίγλη), which is still 
caught there and known by the ancient name, though μπαρμπούνι 
is more commonly used, answering exactly to the γενειᾶτις of 
antiquity. See Sophron ap. Athen. 7, 21. p. 325, Cas. 

2. Mr. Finlay found ona sepulchral stele at Vari.......... 
τέως λοδη ... ᾿Αλαιεύς. 

ὁ Adal ᾿Αραφηνίδες καὶ ‘Adal Αἰξωνίδες δῆμοι... . . ἔστι δὲ ὁ 
δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αραφηνίδος μεταξὺ Φηγέως τοῦ πρὸς Μαραθῶνι καὶ 
Βραυρῶνος" αἱ δ᾽ Αἰξωνίδες ἐγγὺς τοῦ ἄστεος. ἔστι δὲ λίμνη ἐκ 
θαλάσσης. Stephan. in v. 
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Trakhones, a village a mile and half from Asani, 
on the road to Athens, was the position of another 
demus, but it was too far from the coast to have 
been among those enumerated by Strabo, and the 
name, although bearing some appearance of antiquity, 
does not resemble that of any known demus'. 

The Cape of Hale affords anchorage on either 
side to small vessels. Covering the southern bay 
is an island named Prasonisi, the Hydrussa of 
Strabo; and around Zoster, as well as in the great 
bay to the southward, are some smaller islands, 
apparently those from which the Persian ships are 
said to have fled after the battle of Salamis, mis- 
taking them for Athenian ships*. At Tuvla, oppo- 
site to the island Prasonisi, on the shore of the 
bay included between the promontories of Hale and 
Zoster, are some Hellenic remains, and others are 
traced in several-places between that point and the 
Metokhi of Vari, as well as below this hamlet, as 
far as the shore of the bay of Vari. ΑἹ] these build- 
ings probably were within the demus of Anagyrus ἧ, 


' Perhaps Δράκονες may be the true name, and derived like 
that of port Peir@eus, from some colossal figures formerly exist- 
ing there. Mr. Finlay informs me, that one of the heights of 
Hymettus above Trakhones, which has been quarried to the very 
summit, is now called Pani, and that upon one of its ridges 
are the remains of a temple. It was probably a Πανεῖον, or 
temple of Pan, whence the modern name of the mountain. 
Olympiodorus, in the life of Plato, (p. 1.) observes that his 
parents carried him to Hymettus, and sacrificed for him (ὑπὲρ 
αὐτοῦ) to Pan, Apollo Nomius, and the Nymphs.—Note of 
1837. 

? Herodot. 8, 107. 

* At Paleé Vari, between Tuvla and Vari, one of the compa- 
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and some pieces of columns in situ between Vari 
and the shore may have belonged to the Metroum 
noticed by Pausanias '. 


On the southern side of the summit which termi- 


nates the Hymettian range, and distant from Vari 
about three miles by the road, is the cavern or 
Nympheum of Archedemus, first described by 
Chandler. This cave appears, from the remaining 
niches, sculptures, and inscriptions, to have con- 
tained altars of the Graces, Apollo, Pan, and the ter- 
rene deities ?, with basins cut in the rock for libations 
to them*. There is also a rude representation in 
relief, in a style of remote antiquity, of a man with 
an instrument in either hand, From an inscription 
found not far from the entrance of the cave, to the 
right, it would seem that the person thus repre- 
sented was Archedemus of Phere, who being a 
Nympholept, or possessed by the Nymphs, fashioned 
the cavern at their instigation. The name is repeated 
six times in different parts of the cavern: some of the 
inscriptions are of a much later date than others, and 
two different dialects are employed, in one of which 


nions of Chandler (Trav. c. 31) copied an inscription which con- 
tained the word ᾿Αναγυράσιος. 
1 "Avayupacio δὲ μητρὸς θεῶν ἱερόν. Pausan. Attic. 81,1. 
Among the ruins at Vari are the remains of a colossal horse. 
? To these Mr. Wordsworth adds Hersus, the god of vegetable 
increase. Athens and Attica, p. 195. 
* The Nymphezum of Ithaca is described as containing such 
basins : 
Ἐν δὲ κρητῆρές τε Kal ἀμφιφορῆες ἔασιν 
Λάϊνοι, Od. 13, 105. 


um. 
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the name is Archedemus, in the other Archedamus'. 
The inscription first mentioned is of the later date, 
and consists of two verses’ in the Attic dialect, which 
appear to have been added by some pious person who 
feared that the labours and memory of Archedemus 
might be obliterated by time *. The earlier inscrip- 
tions are probably contemporary with the rude figure 
of Archedemus, and are of a date prior to the intro- 
duction of the long vowels at Athens, and when H 
was used not for ἦτα, but for the aspirate‘. The two 
dialects may be explained by the circumstance of Ar- 
chedemus having been an alien of Phere, in Thessaly, 


’ The use of a for ἡ by the Thessalians, is exemplified by 
many inscriptions found in that part of Greece. (See Travels 
in Northern Greece.) That Archedamus was a Thessalian, is 
proved by the coins of the Thessalian Phere, on which the 
name is always written PEPAIQN, that is to say, in the same 
manner as the ΦΕΡΑΙΟΣ or ΦΉΡΑΙΟΣ of the cave of Vari. 
Whereas the towns of similar name in Messenia, Achaia, Beeotia, 
and Crete, were all written MAPAI. Stephan. in@apai. Pau- 
san. Messen. 8, 16. 30. 

Ξ ᾿Αρχέδημος ὁ Φηραῖος ὁ νυμφόληπτος 

φραδαῖσι Νυμφῶν τἄντρον ἐξηργά. ατο. 
In one place there is ᾿Αρχέδαμος ὁ Φεραῖος : in another 
᾿Αρχέδημος 
᾿Αρχέδαμος. 

Ὁ We have an example of the same kind of repetition, arising 
probably from the same cause, in the celebrated boustrophedon 
of Sigeia. 

* In one place in pro-Euclidean Attic letters we find ’Apyédepoc 
ὁ Φεραῖος καὶ Χολλείδες ταῖς Νύμφαις vikoddpece. In another, in 
the native Thessalian of Archidemus, ᾿Αρχέδαμος ὁ Φεραῖος κᾶπον 
Νύμφαις ἐφύτευσεν. Each of these appears to have been a verse, 
as we commonly find in similar documents, especially of early 
times. There was probably a garden in front of the cavern, or a 
few plants immediately below the last-mentioned inscription. 
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who, having been presented with the right of Attic 
citizenship, had been enrolled in the demus Cholleide ; 
hence, he wrote his name, and recorded his work, as 
well in the dialect of Attica as in that of his native 
country. It is natural to suppose that Archedemus 
dedicated his Nymphzum within the demus to which 
he belonged, and we may infer, therefore, that 
Cholleide occupied this district. 

Cape Astypaleea is indicated, like Zoster, by a con- et ea 
siderable island lying near it, which Strabo has 
noticed; this island, the ancient Eleussa, is now 
called Lagonisi or Lagussa: the identity of the cape 
and island is further confirmed by the name of Ana- Απαρμὶγ- 
vyso (Ανάβυσος) attached to a Metokhi where are the iat 
ruins of a demus, on the southern side of the cape; 
this being precisely the situation which Strabo 
ascribes to Anaphlystus in respect to Astypalea, 
and ᾿Ανάβυσος being plainly a corruption of ᾿Ανάφλυ- 
eroc’. Xenophon moreover indicates sixty stades as 
the distance between Anaphlystus and Thoricus 
across the woody mountain which lies between 
them; and this is correctly the distance between 
Anavyso, and the ruins of Thoricus at Theriké’. 


? By first shortening the double consonants, and then con- 
verting the ¢ into the kindred β, as in Κηβησία from Κηφησία. 
The accents are the same; always an important resemblance. 

? Xenophon proposed the erection of a fortress on the highest 
part of the mountain, in order to complete the defence of the 
Suniac peninsula. Ἔστι μὲν yap δήπου περὶ τὰ μέταλλα ἐν τῇ 
πρὸς μεσημβρίαν θαλάττῃ τεῖχος ἐν ᾿Αναφλύστῳ, ἔστι δ᾽ ἐν τῇ πρὸς 
ἄρκτον τεῖχος ἐν Oop’ ἀπέχει δὲ ταῦτα ἀπ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἀμφὶ τὰ 
ἑζήκοντα στάδια. Ei οὖν καὶ ἐν μέσῳ τούτων γένοιτο ἐπὶ τῷ 


᾿ ; . are 
ὑψηλοτάτῳ Βήσσης τρίτον ἔρυμα, συνήκοιτ᾽ ἂν τὰ ἔργα εἰς ἕν ἐξ 


Lamptra. 


Thore. 
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Herodotus also mentions Anaphlystus and Thori- 
cus as forming the boundaries of the Suniac angle 
of Attica’. 

The three principal capes of this coast, Zoster, 
Astypalea, and Sunium, being ascertained, we have 
to search for Anagyrus, Thor, Lampra, and AX®gilia, 
between Zoster and Astypalea; and for Azenia 
between Astypalea and Sunium. 

Lampra, or rather Lamptra, (for so we find it 
written in demotic inscriptions) seems to have pre- 
served its name in Lamvrika, a village situated 
between three and four miles from the coast, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Hymettian ridges. 
This place was distinguished by the name of 
Λάμπτρα καθύπερθεν or Upper Lamptra, from Λάμπτρα 
ὑπένερθεν Or παράλιος, the Lower or maritime Lam- 
ptra, which occupied probably a valley situate two 
miles to the eastward of Vari. This valley indeed, 
according to the order of names in Strabo, would 
seem to have belonged to the Thorenses, but in 
placing Cape Astypalea next to the Thorenses, he 
shows that he has not been particular in naming the 
places in their order. There is some appearance like- 
wise, that in placing Zoster next to the AUxonenses, 
and Astypalea next to the Thorenses, he adverted to 


ἁπάντων τῶν τειχῶν" καὶ εἴ τι ἀσθάνοιτο πολεμικὸν, βραχὺ ἂν εἴη 
ssid εἰς τὸ ἀσφαλὲς ἀ ἀπυχωρῆσαι. Xenophon de Vect. 4, 43. 44. 

ee eae ὡς εἰ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἄλλο ἔθνος καὶ μὴ ᾿Αθηναῖο 
νεμοίατο τὸν γυυνὸν τὸν Σουνιακὸν, μᾶλλον ἐς τὸν πόντον τὴν 
ἄκρην ἀνέχοντα, τὸν ἀπὸ Θορικοῦ μεχρὲ ᾿Αναφλύστον δήμου. 
Herodot. 4, 99. Scylax merely describes Anaphlystus as ἃ for- 
‘ress between Peirzeus and Sunium. Scyl. p. 21, Hudson. 
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promontories at Hale and Thore. The latter demus 
therefore stood perhaps at a small projection and bay 
midway between Vari’ and Anafyso. Atgilia may Agilia. 
have been situated at Tzuréla, the site of a ruined 
village on the shore at the foot of Mount ‘Elymbo. 
To the north of ‘Elymbo, and between it and the 
vale of Kuvard, rises the highest of the Paralian 
summits. The western portion of it bears the same 
name as a part of Hymettus, namely Pani, the origin 
of which denomination is explained by a very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern in the lime-stone rock, 
much celebrated among the modern inhabitants of 
Attica, and probably not less among the ancient 
Athenians, although no traveller has yet observed 
any remains of their works in the cavern’. It is 
doubtless the Paneium, or sanctuary of Pan, which 
Strabo describes as situated “ somewhere about 
Anaphlystus Ὁ" The eastern part of the same 
mountain is called the mountain of Keratéa, from 
a village of that name, one of the largest in 
Attica, which occupies the valley on its north-eastern 
side. 


Azenia having been the only demus mentioned by Azenia. 
Strabo between Anaphlystus and Sunium, seems to 
have occupied a narrow valley terminating in the 
western division of the bay, of which Sunium forms 


* Vari seems to be acorruption of Thor, which has moved 
into the Anagyrasia. 

? It is described in Hobhouse’s Travels, Letter 27. 

ἢ Tlept δὲ ᾿Ανάφλυστόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ Πανεῖον .... Πρόκειται δὲ 
καὶ τούτων τῶν τύπων Βέλβινα νῆσος, οὐ πολὺ ἄπωθεν καὶ ὁ 
Πατρόκλου χάραξ' ἔρημοι δὲ αἱ πλεῖσται τούτων" Κάμψαντι δὲ 
κατὰ τὸ Σούνιον ἄκραν, ἅς. Strabo, p. 398. 


Sunium. 
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the eastern cape. The island now called Gaidha- 
ronisi, which lies a little to the westward of this 
bay, in face of Sunium, was evidently the island or 
rampart of Patroclus (Πατρόκλου νῆσος or Πατρόκλου 
xapaé), the original name of which is not known: 
that reported by Strabo and Pausanias having been 
attached to it from the time only when Patroclus, com- 
mander of the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus, built 
a fortress in it, during the operations which he car- 
ried on in this sea, in alliance with the Athenians, 
against Philip son of Demetrius, king of Macedonia ’- 
The word χάραξ, changed by the usual Romaic 
change into χάρακα, has been transferred from the 
island to the adjacent shore of Attica, and to the bay 
included between them. Ten miles to the south of 
the island of Patroclus, in the entrance of the 
Saronic Gulf, is another island, very lofty and diffi- 
cult of access; this is the ancient Belbina, now 
called St. George ( Αγιος Γεώργιος). 

Sunium occupied the southern promontory of 
Attica, now called, from the ruined temple on its 
summit, Cape Kolénnes (KoAcvvac). This promon- 


1 Yovviov.... +. πλέοντι δὲ ἐς τὸ πρόσω Λαύριόν τέ ἐστι, 
a Loy , > , ΄ ‘ ~ " > 
ἔνθα ποτὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦν ἀργύρου μέταλλα καὶ νῆσος ἔρημος ov 
μεγάλη, Πατρύκλου καλουμένη" τεῖχος γὰρ φκοδομήσατο ἐν αὐτῇ 
καὶ χάρακα ἐβάλλετο Πάτροκλος, ὃς τριήρεσιν ἐπέπλει ναύαρχος 
Αἰγυπτίαις, ἃς Πτολεμαῖος ὁ (Πτολεμαίου) τοῦ Λάγου τιμωρεῖν 
ἔστειλεν ᾿Αθηναίοις ὅτε σφίσιν ᾿Αντέγονος ὁ Δημητρίου στρατιᾷ 
τε αὐτὸς ἐσβεβληκὼς ἔφθειρε τὴν χώραν καὶ ναυσὶν ἅμα ἐκ 
θαλάσσης κατεῖργεν. Pausan. Attic. 1, 1. Πατρόκλου νῆσος" 
« , εἰ ᾿ Μ > ΄ 
ὡς Προκονήσιος, οὕτω Πατροκλονήσιος" παρὰ τὴν ᾿Αττικήν. Ste- 
phan. in v. 
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tory is lofty, steep, and rugged on every side, except 
the south-west, where is a beach and a small bay, 
with an island at the entrance. The temple stands 
on the extreme and highest point. 

Sunium was one of the principal fortresses of 
Attica, but seems to have been unfortified until the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, or at 
least to have been at that time in a dismantled 
state; for we learn from Thucydides that a fortress 
was. then erected for the purpose of securing the 
passage of the ships laden with provisions for 
Athens'. The entire circuit of the walls is traceable, 
except where the rock is so precipitous as to furnish 
a natural defence. These walls are constructed of 
the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry; were 
flanked with square towers, and enclosed a space of 
something more than half a mile in circumference. 
The temple was a Doric hexastyle ; but none of the 
columns of the fronts remain. The original number 
of those in the flanks is uncertain; but there are 
still standing nine columns of the southern, and three 
of the northern side, with their architraves, toge- 
ther with the two columns and one of the ante of 
the pronaiis, also bearing their architraves. The 
columns of the peristyle were 3 feet’ 4 inches in 
diameter at the base, and 2 feet 7 inches under the 
capital, with an intercolumniation below of 4 feet 
11 inches. The height, including the capital, was 
19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situation of the 
building has caused a great corrosion in the surface 
of the marble, which, like that employed in the 


* Thucyd. 8, 4. 
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buildings of Thoricus, was probably brought from 
the neighbouring mountains; for it is less homo- 
geneous, and of a coarser grain, than the marble of 
Pentele. The walls of the fortress were faced with 
the same kind of stone. The entablature of the 
peristyle of the temple was adorned with sculpture, 
some remains of which have been found among the 
ruins. North of the temple, and nearly in a line 
with its eastern front, are foundations of the Pro- 
pyleum or entrance into the sacred peribolus: 
it was about 50 feet long and 30 broad, and pre- 
sented at either end a front of two Doric columns 
between ante, supporting a pediment. The co- 
lumns. were 17 feet high, including the capital, 
two feet ten inches in diameter at the _ base, 
with an opening between them of eight feet eight 
inches. The situation of Sunium, as well as 
two passages in Aristophanes, would lead us to 
expect to find here some remains of a temple of 
Neptune *: but no traces of any third building are 
visible, and we must conclude, therefore, that here, 
as in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
Neptune was honoured only with an altar. There 
can be no doubt, as well from Pausanias as from 
the fact that Sunium was peculiarly sacred to Mi- 


Δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽ ἐς χορὸν, ὦ χρυσοτρίαιν᾽, ὦ 
δελφίνων μεδέων Σουνιάρατε. Aristoph. Equit. v. 556. 
Σουνιάρατε δὲ ᾧ ἐν τῷ Σουνίῳ ἀρῶνται καὶ εὔχονται. Schol. 
ibid. 
Σουνιέρακε χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ Πελαργικέ. 
Aristoph. Av. ν. 809. 
ὦ Σουνιέρακε" ἐπεὶ περὶ ὀρνίθων ὁ λόγος, ἀντὶ τοῦ Σουνιάρατε. 


Schol. ibid. 
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nerva, that the extant ruins are those of a temple of 
that deity °. 

As Sunium partook of the fate of the rest of 
Attica at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, and 
must have been peculiarly exposed to the Persian 
fleet, any temple which may have existed at Sunium 
previously to that period could hardly have escaped 
the general destruction of the sacred buildings by 
the Persians. The present temple, therefore, was 
probably built in the same brilliant period of art 
intervening between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, (or about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ,) when the Parthenon and the temple of the 
Rhamnusian Nemesis were also constructed. 

The coast of Attica to the northward of Cape Mount 
Kolonnes is rugged and barren, and rises into hills, ree 
covered for the most part with trees and brush- 
wood. The southern part of this ridge, which 
extends from the bay of Sunium to Thoricus, is the 
celebrated Mount Laurium, which furnished the 
greater part of the silver coined in large quantities 
in Attica during several centuries, but which was at 


᾿ λιμήν τε παραπλεύσαντι τὴν ἄκραν ἐστὶ καὶ ναὺς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
Σουνιάδος ἐπὶ κορυφῇ τῆς ἄκρας. Pausan. Attic. 1, 1. 


Γενοίμαν, 
wm 9 @ ~ ” , 
tv’ ὑλᾶεν ἔπεστι πόντον 
πρόβλημ᾽ ἁλίκλυστον, ἄκραν 
ε x ᾿ Ls τ' , 
ὑπὸ πλάκα Σουνίου, 
τὰς ἱερὰς ὅπως προσεί- 
ποιμ᾽ ἂν ᾿Αθάνας. Sophocl. Aj. 1235. 
ἢ τε Σουνίου 
Δίας ᾿Αθάνας σῶς ὑπάργυρος πέτρα. 
Euripid. Cyclops, 292. 
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last so much exhausted, that the old scoriz# were 
worked a second time. Of these scorix, and of 
the pits from whence the ore was taken, numerous 
remains still exist '. 

Stuart has already recognised Laurium in its 
corruption Legrana or Alegrana’, ἃ metokhi of the 
monastery of Mendéli, situated in the centre of the 
“ Suniac angle *.” 

The demus Besa received its name probably from 
the forest in which it stood, and appears from 
Xenophon to have been situated about midway 
between Anaphlystus and Thoricus‘*, thus corre- 
sponding exactly in position with the valley of 
Aghia Katerina, where a torrent which rises in the 
northern continuation of Mount Laurium flows 
longitudinally through these mountains, and joins 
the sea in the bay of Azenia. 

Parallel to Mount Laurium, and distant from two to 
four miles from the shore, lies the long narrow island 


' The Athenians obtained silver from Laurium in the time of 
Peisistratus (Herodot. 1, 64). They divided the Δαυριωτικὴ 
πρόσοδος or profit of the mines among themselves, until Themis- 
tocles persuaded them to apply it to the expenses of the navy 
(Herodot. 7,144. Plutarch. Themist. 4). It continued to be a 
part of the public revenue during the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
2,55. 6, 91); butin the time of Xenophon, when the mines were 
farmed by private persons, it had greatly declined in productive- 
ness (Xenoph. Memorab. 3, 6. ὃ 12). In the time of Augustus, 
the mines were abandoned (Strabo, p. 399), and they continued 
in the same state under the Antonines. Λαύριον, ἔνθα ποτὲ 
᾿Αθηναίοις ἦν ἀργύρου μέταλλα (Pausan. Attic. 1, 1). 

* The first step of the corruption of Λαύριον i. 6. into Λάγριον 
is like that of Εὔριπος into” Eyprroc. 

Ὁ See above, p. 60. n. 1. 

* See above, p. 59. n. 2. 
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anciently named Macris, or the island of Helena, 
and now Makronisi’. Its length, seven geographical 
miles, is considerably greater than Strabo attri- 
butes to it; but his description of it as rugged 
and deserted, is perfectly applicable, and it served 
probably for the pasture of cattle, as it does at pre- 
sent in common with many of the other uninha- 
bited islands of Greece. 

The coast to the northward of Sunium, although Port of 
rocky and barren, abounds in sinuosities which a 
furnish several good harbours. The principal of 
these are Porto Mandri and Porto Rafti. The 
former was the harbour of Thoricus: the extent 
and commodiousness of the latter identify it with 
the Port of Prasiz, from whence the Athenians 
maintained their sacred communications with Delus; 
an intercourse to which they attached particular 
importance, as well from religious as from commer- 
cial and political considerations. The name of 


* Πρόκειται δὲ τῆς παραλίας ταύτης πρὸ μὲν τοῦ Θορικοῦ καὶ 
τοῦ Σουνίου, νῆσος Ἑλένη, τραχεῖα καὶ ἔρημος, παραμήκης ὅσον 
ἑξήκοντα σταδίους τὸ μῆκος. Strabo, p. 899. Νῆσοι δὲ ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοις ov πόῤῥω τῆς χώρας εἰσίν' ἡ μὲν Πατρόκλον καλου- 
μένη" τὰ δὲ ἐς αὐτὴν ἤδη μοι δεδήλωται" ἄλλη δὲ ὑπὲρ Σουνίου, 
τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐν ἀριστερᾷ πλέουσιν" ἐς ταύτην ἀποβῆναι λέγουσιν 
Ἑλένην μετὰ τὴν ἅλωσιν τοῦ Ἰλίου, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ὄνομα ἐστιν 
Ἑλένη τῇ νήσῳ. Pausan. Attic. 35,1. ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ Μακρὶς διὰ 
τὸ μῆκος. Stephan. in Ἑλένη. Strabo agrees with Pausanias, 
inasmuch as he supposes the island to have been named after 
Helene, wife of Menelaus ; but, contrary to that author (Lacon. 
22,2), he applies the speech of Paris to Helene (Il. I’. 445), 
to this island; and adopts the tradition, that the name was 
changed from Cranaé to Helene, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐκεῖ γενέσθαι τὴν μίξιν, 
Homer assuredly meant Cranaé near Gythium. 


F2 
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Prasie still remains in that of Prasa, a small 
island in the southern division of the harbour, and 
its site is shown by some remains of antiquity on 
the adjacent shore. 

About midway between Sunium and Thoricus is 
the harbour now called Panérimo, which thus 
answers both in name and situation to the Panor- 
mus placed by Ptolemy between Sunium and the 
temple of Minerva at Hale Araphenides'. 

Thoricus, besides its principal harbour of Porto 
Mandri, had a sheltered creek on its northern side 
now called Vrysaki, or Frangd Limiéna, between 
which and Porto Rafti is another anchorage, named 
Dhaskalid. The latter corresponds to the port 
between Thoricus and Prasiz, which received the 
Lacedemonian fleet in the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian war’, but the particular name of 
which the historian has not recorded. 

Strabo enumerates the demi on the eastern side 
of Attica after turning the Cape of Sunium as 
follows: Thoricus, Potamus, Prasia, Steiria, Brauron, 
Hale Araphenides, Myrrhinus, Probalinthus, Mara- 
thon *: besides which there appears from Stephanus 
to have been a place called Phegeus, bordering on 
the Marathonian district *. 

Of these places Thoricus retains its ancient name 
unaltered, except by the change common both 
among the ancient and modern Greeks, of o into εἰ 
it preserves also to this day considerable vestiges of 
that importance among the Attic towns which in 


 Ptolem. Geogr. 3, 15. * Thucyd. 8, 95. 
* Strabo, p. 398. 399. * Stephan. in ᾿Αλαί, 
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early ages made it one of the twelve cities, and 
which in the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war caused it to be fortified’. The remains of 
its fortifications are still to be seen at Theriko 
(Θερικός) : they surrounded a small plain, which ter- 
minates in Porto Mandri, and may be traced follow- 
ing the crest of the hills on the northern and southern 
sides of the plain, and crossing it on the west. A 
height rising above the small harbour of Frangé 
Limiona, which is separated only by a cape from 
Porto Mandri, seems to have served as an acropolis; 
below it, on the northern side, are the ruins of a 
theatre, of a singular form. 


PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


In the plain to the westward of this curious mo- 
nument are the remains of a quadrangular colon- 
nade, the length of which on the upper step of 
the stylobate was 105 feet, and the breadth 48 


* Xenoph. Hellen, 1, 2, δ 1. 
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feet. The columns are Doric, fluted only two or 
three inches at the top and bottom of the shaft. 
They are three feet four inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and a fourth part smaller at the top; 
the height, including the capital, was eighteen 
feet and a half. There were fourteen columns 
on the long sides of the building, and seven on 
the others. There is no appearance of any cella 
within the columns; and the only remains of the 
edifice in situ are the lower part of sixteen columns': 
A widened intercolumniation in the middle of each 
of the long sides of the peristyle, and the remains of 
some columns within the area different from the 
exterior columns, seem to show that the edifice was 
a stoa in the agora of Thoricus, and, as would seem 
from the dimensions, a ἑκατόμπεδος στοά ἡ. All the 
buildings of Thoricus, even the fortifications, some 
parts of which exist to a considerable height, were 
constructed of a coarse white marble from the 
neighbouring hills, similar to that employed at 
Sunium. 

We may presume that although the demi of the 
eastern side of Paralia, mentioned by Strabo, touched 
the coast in some part of their respective districts, 
yet that some of the towns themselves, as well as 
some of those enumerated by the geographer on the 


* For the drawings of this building, see the Inedited Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, c. 9. 

® According to the measurement of Mr. Bedford, the upper of 
the two steps of the stylobate, in the long side, was 104 feet 
eight inches and one-tenth: the corresponding line in the front 
or breadth of the Parthenon is, according to Stuart, 101 feet 
one inch and seven-tenths. 
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southern shore, may have been at a small distance in 
the interior '. 

Potamus was celebrated for the sepulchre of Ion, Potamus. 
son of Xuthus’, and appears from history and 
ancient monuments to have been a place of some 
importance *. Dhaskalid was probably its harbour, 
and the demus itself we may place at the ruins 
named Paleékastro or Evredékastro, situated on a 
height surrounded by torrents two miles to the south- 
west of Port Dhaskalié, a little to the south of the 
village Dardheza. 

Steiria, following the order of names in Strabo, steiria. 

stood between Prasiz and Brauron. In fact, we 
find the remains of two: demi on the shore of 
Porto Rafti; one on a peninsular height in the 
southern division of the bay, the other on a low 
point at the entrance .of the north-western bay. 
The former we may presume to have been 
Prasia, the latter Steiria. Of these two demi, 
Steiria was probably the largest, as the main route 
from Athens to this great harbour was named the 
ὁδὸς Στειριακῆη. Plato mentions one of the Hip- 
parcheian Herm, as having stood on the Steiriac 
road ἡ, 

Stuart, judging from the modern name, placed Amphi- 
Amphitrope at Metropisti or Metropitzi, a village "?* 
two miles to the south-west of Paledkastro. 


ἡ It is evident at the same time, that Strabo did not intend to 
name any but the maritime demi, as he adds, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν τῇ μεσογαίᾳ 
δήμους τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς μακρὸν εἰπεῖν διὰ τὸ πλῆθος. p. 399. 

5 Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 

* 'V. Meurs. de Pop. Att. in Πόταμος. 

1 Hipparch. 4. 


Brauron, 


Prasize. 
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If the two villages called Vradna and Paled 
Vraéna indicate the situation of the district of 
Brauron, the ancient town, having been not far from 
the sea, stood probably near the harbour which 
takes the name of Livadhi, from a marsh extending 
a mile inland, which receives the torrent of Vradna, 
and at the head of which stands a church formed out 
of an ancient temple'. On the heights immediately 
above this place to the north-west, are considerable 
vestiges of an ancient town, sufficiently near the sea 
to justify the enumeration of Brauron among the 
maritime demi by Strabo, as well as the ἀγχιαλὸν 
Βραυρῶνα of Nonnus’. [ere therefore we may place 
Brauron, and the temple at the head of the marsh 
may be that of Diana Brauronia, for Strabo clearly 
distinguishes this temple from that of Diana Tauro- 
polus at Hale Araphenides ὃ. 

At Prasiz there was a temple of Apollo, and the 
sepulchre of Erysichthon, son of Cecrops the first, 
who was said to have died here, on his passage from 
Delus, whither he had conducted the Theoria, or 
sacred commission *. The harbour of Prasie takes 
its modern name of Rafti from the remains of a 
colossal statue of white marble, seated on a chair, 
upon a steep conical island in the entrance of the 
harbour, and which is vulgarly supposed to bear 
some resemblance to a tailor (ῥάφτης) at work. The 


1 Mr. Finlay found in this church a marble inscribed in 
archaic characters Κλειδὼ ᾿Αρτέζμιδι) ἀνέθηκεν. 

> ᾿Αγχίαλον Βραυρῶνα, κενήριον Ἰφιγενείας. Dionys. 18, 
186. 

ἢ Βραυρὼν, ὅπου τὸ τῆς Βραυρωνίας ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερὸν, καὶ ᾿Αλαὶ 
᾿Αραφηνίδες, ὅπου τὸ τῆς Ταυροπόλου. p. 399. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 
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statue, which was originally about twelve feet high, 
is of a workmanship which appears to indicate the 
decline of the arts, and was probably that of a Roman 
emperor. 

Mesogea, being one of the most fertile parts of 
Attica, abounded with demi, as their vestiges still 
attest; and some of them we may presume to have 
been among the most important of Attica. Kera- prospaita. 
téa, the chief modern village, appears from extant 
remains, and an inscription found among them, to 
have succeeded to Prospalta'. From stronger evi- 
dence Myrrhinus appears to have been at Méronda Myrrhinus. 
(Méppovra) *, which name is probably a corruption of 
Μυῤῥινοῦντα. In this case, the name Myrrhinus will 
seem to have found place in the text of Strabo, 
instead of some other, as a maritime demus between 
Hale and Probalinthus ὃ. 


* Οἱ (ὀπε)ῶνες τῷ ᾿Ασκληπίῳ ἀνέθεσαν ΠΙροσπαλτίοι 
᾿Αγαθαῖος ᾿Αγαθάρχον, Κριτόφαντος Θεομνήμονος, Δεξίθεος Κρι- 
τοφάνου, Εὔνικος Θεομνήμονος, Θεύόφαντος Θεογενίδου, ᾿Αμεινίας 
᾿Αμειψίου, Θεομνήστης Oeayevidov, ᾿Αγάθαρχος ᾿Αμειψίου, Abro- 
κλῆς ᾿Αγαθαίου, Δεινίας Διφιλίδου, and several other names 
not legible. Copied by Mr. Finlay at Μεγάλη Αὐλὴ near 
Keratéa. The former name coupled with the inscription seems 
to indicate that here stood a temple of ASsculapius. Pausanias, 
however, notices only a temple of Demeter and Core at Pros- 
palta. 

? See Boeckh (Ins. Gr. Nos. 100, 490). In the former in- 
scription, mention is made of a temple of Diana Colenis, whose 
worship at Myrrhinus is noticed by Pausanias (Attic. 36, 1), 
and by the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Av. 874), Mr. Finlay found 
at Méronda an inscription in fifty-five lines, but so much obli- 
terated that he could distinguish little more than ὁ Μυῤῥινούσιος 
in the middle of it. 

> Phegeus appears from Stephanus (in ‘AAat) to have been in 
this situation. 


Agnus. 
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An inscription found at Marképulo gives the pre- 
sumption that it occupied the site of Agnus’, and 
the modern importance of the situation is well suited 
to a demus, the name of which occurs frequently in 
the ancient authorities. It may indeed be alleged 
that the letters of Alciphron give reason, in two 
places, to suppose that Agnus was much nearer 
to Athens’, and that the story of Leos the 
Agnusian herald, who betrayed the stratagem of 
Pallas to Theseus, in consequence of which the 
Pallantide were surprised at Gargettus, and a lasting 
enmity followed between the Pallenenses and Ag- 
nusii, favours the opinion that Agnus was near Gar- 
gettus and Pallene. These arguments, however, are 


1... υλίδης ᾿Αγνούσιος. Copied by Mr. Finlay at Mar- 
képulo. 

? ἐπεκωμάσαμεν Δεξιμάχω κατὰ τὸν χρυσοῦν στενωπὸν, ὡς ἐπὶ 
τὴν “Ayvoy κατιόντι πλησίον τῆς Μενέφρονος οἰκίας. 1, 89. ἴθι 
λαβὼν τὴν σύριγγα καὶ τὰ κύμβαλα ἧκε περὶ πρώτην φυλακὴν τῆς 
νυκτὸς ἐπὶ τὸν χρυσοῦν στενωπὸν τὸν ἐπὶ τὴν ἤΔγνον, ἔνθα συμ- 
βαλεῖν ἡμῖν ἀλλήλοις ἔξεσται" καὶ τὸ ἐντεῦθεν ἀπὸ Σκίρου λαβοῦσι 
Κλυμένην τὴν ἑταῖραν ἄγειν παρὰ τὸν νεόπλουτον Θηριππίδην τὸν 
Αἰξωνέα. 3, 8. Here we may observe, 1. That the word is 
ἔΑγνος, not ᾿Αγνοῦς, ovvroc, which was the name of the demus. 
2. That the place alluded to seems plainly to have been in the 
suburbs of Athens, like Scirus, another resort of such ladies as 
are supposed to have written these letters. (ἐν δὲ τῷ τόπῳ τούτῳ 
ai πόρναι ἐκαθέζοντο. Stephan. in Σκίρος.) The place intended 
seems indeed to have been not far from Scirus, which was about 
a mile from Dipylum on the Sacred Way (see below in sec- 
tion IV), But most probably, the printed text of Alciphron is 
erroneous in both places: for in one the Vatican MS. has ἐπὶ τὸν 
ἀγρὸν instead of ἐπὶ τὴν “Ayvoy (see Alciph. Epist. Wagner, II. 
p- 36): the true reading in both instances, therefore, seems to 
have meant nothing more than ‘“ Golden Lane, leading into the 
fields.” 
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not decisive. The authority of the imaginary epis- 
tles is very slight ; and there is nothing in the posi- 
tion of Markopulo at variance with the story of 
Leos. 

A sepulchral inscription near Karéla records the Peania. 
name of a demotes of Pseania’, and another has been 
found at Spata *, the supposed site of Sphettus, which 
is about three miles distant. Upper and lower 
Peania were probably therefore in this vicinity, but 
the numerous remains of antiquity along this side of 
Hymettus render it difficult to fix the exact posi- 
tion. Kokhla, where are seen the remains of the 
statue of a colossal sheep, and Kursaladhes were also 
the positions of demi, and Velanidhéza towards 
the eastern coast above the site of Hale Ara- 
phenides*. This may possibly be the site of Phi- 
laide, which demus appears to have been not Philaide. 
far from Brauron, as Phileus son of Ajax, from 
whom the demus was named, dwelt in Brauron “ἡ, 


* Τιμοκλῆς Ναυσικλήους Παιανιεύς. Copied by Mr. Finlay 
near Karéla. 

? Δημόφιλ(ος) . . neo Παι(ανιεύς). Copied by Mr. Finlay 
at Spata. Names compounded of Δῆμος were common in Pza- 
nia; among them was that of Demosthenes the orator. 

* Here a stele has lately been found, on one side of which is a 
bas relief in archaic style, representing a bearded hoplita with a 
staff or spear in his left hand. Below is ἔργον ᾿Αριστοκλέος, 
and on a basis ᾿Αριστίονος. The form of the y, A, ¢,is Ab? 
This Aristocles seems to be the same, who was the maker of a 
dedication, of which the basis exists at Gheraéki near Kharvata. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 23. He lived in the beginning of the 
fifth century B. c., and his son Clecetas was one of the great 
artists of the age of Pericles. Pausan. Attic. 24, 3.  Eliac. 
post. 20, 7.—Note of 1839. 

* Plutarch. Solon. 10. 
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and Diana was known to the Philaide by the name 
of Brauronia’. 

A presumption of vicinity may be deduced from 
two other demotic inscriptions found in the Meso- 
gea, one of which recorded the name of a demotes 
of Cephale’, the other of Deiras or the Deira- 
diotee *. 

Of the former, the exact position may perhaps be 
determined by remains of the temple of the Great 
Gods, as the Dioscuri were entitled by that demus ‘. 
The Deiradiotz would seem, from the name, to have 
been situated in a pass or hollow between two 
heights. 

Papa Anghelaki, a village at the north-eastern 
extremity of Hymettus, may possibly be the site of 
Angele. 

Remains of ancient buildings have been observed 
at ‘Etosi, a metokhi in the hills between Pikérmi 
and Rafina; and others near the mouth of the river 
of Rafina: the latter may have been no more than a 
maritime dependency of Araphen. 


’ Schol. Aristoph. Av. 874, where for Φιλιᾶται read Φιλαΐδαι. 
Filiati or Filiates is a name found in many parts of Greece, and 
the mistake therefore occurred easily to the Scholiast. 

? A name followed by Κεφαλῆθεν was copied among some ruins 
near the Vraénes by Professor Ross of Athens. 
bel ieleseers 6 apiov Δειραδιώτης. Copied by Mr. Finlay at 
Keratéa. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 


SECTION IV. 
The Demi of Diacria and Mount Parnes. 


ProcEepDinG beyond the Paralia along the eastern 
coast of Attica from south to north, the demi which 
occurred, according to the enumeration of Strabo, were 
Probalinthus, Marathon, Tricorythus, Rhamnus'. Of 
these, Probalinthus, Marathon, and Tricorythus, with 
the addition of another place named (ποῦ, formed 
the Tetrapolis,—one of the twelve districts into 
which Attica was divided until the time of Theseus,— 
where Xuthus, son-in-law of Erechtheus, is reported 
to have ruled before that period, and where the 
Heracleide obtained refuge when expelled from the 
Peloponnesus. Its name we may presume to have 
been derived from the equality of the four comex 
which formed it, differing in this from the other 
eleven districts, in each of which there was a sin- 
gle commanding city. After the reform of Theseus, 
the name of Tetrapolis fell into disuse: the four 
places which composed it became Attic demi; and 
Marathon obtained so great a superiority over the 
three others, that the whole district became generally 


? Strabo, p. 399. 
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known by that name'. The application of a single 
denomination to this portion of Attica in every age, 
arose from the distinctness of its natural boundaries, 
which are the sea, and on the opposite side the 
heights of Brilessus and Diacria, which inclose on every 
side the plain of Marathon and the valleys branching 
from it, and which send forth roots, extending to the 
sea, and bounding the bay of Marathon to the north 
and south. The principal shelter is afforded by a long 
rocky promontory on the north, now known by the 
name of Stomi, and anciently, as appears from Hesy- 
chius, by that of Cynosura’*. To the south, the extre- 
mities of the mountains meet the sea at the end of a 
narrow maritime plain three miles in length, which 
branches from that of Marathon, and they fall so 
gradually as to present no very defensible impedi- 
ment to the communication between the Mara- 
thonia and the Mesogzea. 

Towards the interior the plain branches off into 
valleys, each of which terminates in a pass leading 
over the rocky heights which close the Marathonian 
basin in that direction. In the southern of these 
two valleys stands the small village of Vrana (Boa- 
vac), situated on a height at the foot of Mount 
Aforismé6 (Αφορισμὸς), one of the minor summits of 


+ Ἐν τῷ Μαραθῶνι is the expression applied by the Greek 
writers of every age, from Herodotus to Pausanias, to indicate 
every part of the Tetrapolitan district and shore. ‘ The parts of 
Marathon about CEnoé,” (Μαραθῶνος τὰ περὶ τὴν Οἰνόην,) is 
an expression of Lucian. (Icaro-Menip. 18.) 

* Κυνόσουρα, φυλὴ Λακονικὴ, καὶ ἄκρα τοῦ Μαραθῶνος πρὸς τὴν 
Εὔβοιαν τετραμμένη, καὶ πᾶς χερσοειδῆς τύπος. Hesych. in 
Κυνόσουρα. Y. et Phot. Lex. in v. 

11 
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Brilessus, and which, like Argaliki ( Αργαλήκι), a 
similar summit to the south-east of the former, is 
covered with woods of pine, intermixed with a few 
other trees. In the northern valley are the hamlets 
of Seféri (Σεφέρι) and Bei (Μπέη), near its entrance, 
and higher up Marathéna (Mapa@evac), the largest 
village in the district. These two valleys are sepa- 
rated from one another by a hill called Kotréni 
Korpwyn), very rugged, but of no great height. To 
the north and north-east the plain extends to the 
distance of between two and three miles from the 
shore; but the northern portion is separated from the 
rest by a large marsh, which extends from the rocks 
of Cape Cynosura to Mount Koraki or Stavrokoraki 
(Σταυροκοράκι), a round naked rocky height, which 
rises abruptly to a considerable elevation from the 
northern side of the plain, leaving only a narrow 
passage between its slope and the edge of the marsh. 
At the entrance of this vale, a little within the pass, 
stands the hamlet of Lower Sili (Κάτω-Σούλι). 
Upper Sali is a larger village on the adjacent moun- 
tain, in the road leading to Grammatik6. There 
are four passes leading out of the Marathonian dis- 
trict; one, into the Mesogea, along the narrow 
plain already mentioned, and across an extremity of 
Mavronéro, which is the south-eastern summit of 
the Brilessian mountains ; a second, from Vrana, over 
Mount Aforismé to lower Stamata, and thence into 
the northern part of the plain of Athens; a third, 
from the extremity of the vale of Marathona, over 
a prolongation of the same mountain to the upper 
valley of the torrent of Marathon, or district of 
Aphidna ; the fourth, from the plain of Suli into the 
territory of Athamnus, through a narrow opening in 
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the rocky hills, which terminate seaward in Cape 
Cynosura. 

Three places in the Marathonian district parti- 
cularly retain vestiges of ancient demi. These are— 
1. Vrané. This place is situated on a height forti- 
fied by the circuitous ravine of a torrent, which 
descends from the elevated vale of Rapendésia situ- 
ated between Pentelicum and Argaliki: this tor- 
rent is generally lost in the centre of the great 
plain, which it sometimes inundates, and may then 
reach the marsh adjacent to the sea-shore in the 
southern part of the bay. A little below Vrana are 
seen four artificial tumuli of earth, one considerably 
larger than the others; and in a pass at the back of 
the hill of Kotréni, which leads from the vale of 
Vrana into that of Marathona, there are some 
remains of an ancient gate. This gate stands 
exactly in the hollow, which formed a natural 
passage for the ancient road, leading from the 
demus in the former valley to that which occu- 
pied the latter; and appears to have been connected 
with the foundations of a rude wall, five feet in 
thickness, which are traced for near three miles in 
circumference, enclosing all the upper part of the 
valley of Vrana, together with a part of the foot of 
Mount Aforism6 at the back of that village. These 
Tuins are now known by the name of ἡ μάνδρα τῆς 
γραίας (the old woman’s sheepfold). At my first 
visit to Marathon, in the year 1802, I observed the 
remains of three statues at the ruined gate; and I 
could decipher the words OMONOIA A@ANATH, 
and NYAH, upon two of its fragments. From Mr. 
Fauvel I learnt that the inscription, when more 
complete, had been as follows : — 
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ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ AGANATHE 
NYAH 
HPQAOY O ΧΩΡΟΣ 
ΕΙΣ ON EIZEPX 


The attachment of Atticus Herodes to his native 
demus Marathon’, as well as to Cephisia, has been 
recorded by Philostratus?; who further states that 
Herodes displayed extraordinary marks of grief for 
the loss of three favourite servants, who had been 
educated by him, and to whom he had given the 
names of Achilles, Memnon, and Pollux (Πολυ- 
δεύκης); that he placed statues of them in the cha- 
racter of hunters in the fields and woods, and at the 
fountains; and that he engraved inscriptions in 
memory of them, in which curses were imprecated 
upon those who should injure the statues*. It seems 
evident, therefore, that the three statues at the gate 
between Vrana and Indi represented these three 
favourites of Herodes. 

One of the inscriptions of Herodes, in honour of 


* The following inscription, found at Athens, and showing 
that Herodes was enrolled in the demus of Marathon, was pub- 
lished by Spon and Chandler. Τὸν ἀρχιερέα τῶν Σεβαστῶν 
Τιβ. Κλαύδιον ᾿Αττικὸν Ἡρώδην Μαραθώνιον ἡ ᾿Αντσιοχὶς φυλὴ 
ἀνέθηκεν εὐνοίας ἕνεκεν καὶ εὐεργεσίας τῆς εἰς τὴν πατρίδα. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 882. 

7 Mera ra ἐν τῇ Παιωνίᾳ, διητᾶτο μὲν ὁ Ἡρώδης ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ 
παρὰ τοὺς φιλτάτους ἑαυτῷ δήμους Μαραθῶνα καὶ Κηφησίαν. 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 12. 

3 εἰκόνας γοῦν ἀνετίθει σφῶν θηρώντων τε καὶ τεθηρακότων καὶ 
θηρασόντων" τὰς μὲν ἐν δρυμοῖς, τὰς δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀγροῖς, τὰς δὲ πρὸς 
πηγαῖς, τὰς δὲ ὑπὸ σκιαῖς πλατάνων, οὐκ ἀφανῶς, ἀλλὰ ξὺν ἀραῖς 
τοῦ περικόψοντος ἣ κινήσοντος. Ibid. δ 10. V. et Lucian Demo- 
nax, 24. 33. 
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Polydeucion, (for this appears from the inscription to 
have been the real name,) was found upon a headless 
Hermes, in a ruined church at Kivisia, about the year 
1750, by Mr. Dawkins, who presented it to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford’. Chandler informs us, that Wood, 
the companion of Dawkins, saw another marble 
relating to the same subject at Kivisia, and a third 
at Suli, near Marathon ὅ. 


1 This inscription is curious for its exact conformity with the 
words of Philostratus : it is curious also, as a specimen of the 
affected style of the chief patron of Athenian literature under the 
Antonines; and as a proof, therefore, of the declining taste of 
that age: “Howe Πολυδευκίων" ταῖσδέ mor’ ἐν τριόδοις σὺν σοὶ 
ἐπεστρεφόμην᾽ πρὸς θεῶν καὶ ἡρώων, ὅστις εἶ ὁ ἔχων τὸν χῶρον, 
μήποτε μετακεινήσῃς τούτων τι καὶ τὰς τούτων τῶν ἀγαλμάτων 
εἰκόνας καὶ τειμὰς ὅστις ἣ καθέλοι ἣ μετακεινοίη, τούτῳ μήτε γῆν 
καρπὸν φέρειν μήτε θάλασσαν πλωτὴν εἶναι, κακῶς τε ἀπολέσθαι 
αὐτοὺς καὶ γένος. Ὅστις δὲ κατὰ χώραν φυλάττων καὶ τειμῶν τὰ 
εἰωθότα, καὶ αὔξων διαμένοι, πολλὰ καὶ ἀγαθὰ εἶναι τούτῳ καὶ αὐτῷ 
καὶ ἐκγόνοις" λυμήνασθαι δὲ μηδὲ λωβήσασθαι μηδὲν, ἣ ἀποκροῦσαι 
ἢ συνθραύσαι ἣ συνχέαι τῆς μορφῆς καὶ τοῦ σχήματος" εἰ δέ τις 
οὕτω ποιήσει, ἡ αὐτὴ καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις apd. On another side of 
the same marble: ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐᾷν rd τε ἐπιθέματα τῶν μορφῶν ἀσινῆ 
καὶ ἀκέραια καὶ τὰ ὑποστήματα τὰς βάσεις, ὡς ἐποιήθησαν, καὶ ἐν 
πρώτῳ γε καὶ ἐπὶ πρώτοις, ὅστις ἣ προστάξειεν ἑτέρῳ ἢ γνώμης 
ἄρξειεν i) γνώμῃ συμβάλοιτο περὶ τοῦ τούτων τι ἣ κεινηθῆναι ἣ 
συνχυθῆναι. Marm. Oxon. II. 60. p. 107. Boeckh, C. Ins. 
Gr. No. 989. 

2? Marm. Oxon. II. p. 13. Chandler’s Travels in Greece, 
c. 84. Fourmont copied the inscriptions on the two marbles, 
which Chandler mentions. They are fragments, and, when 
complete, appear to have been mere repetitions of the inscrip- 
tion which is at Oxford. One of these, like that marble, had 
two inscriptions on the same stone. A fourth fragment copied 
by Fourmont at Suli has the following words: 

Πολυδευκίωνα, ὃν ἀνθ᾽ υἱοῦ ἔστερξεν" καὶ ἐνθάδε ᾿Ηρώδης pe 
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As the gate appears to have been an entrance 
into the enclosed space of ground which I have 
described, at the head of the valley of Vran4, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the wall of 
this enclosure is the work of Herodes, and that the 
space which it comprehends is that district of He- 
rodes (Ἡρώδου ὁ χῶρος) which was alluded to as well 
in the inscription upon the gate, as in that which 
has been published in the Oxford marbles. It would 
seem from the words of Pliny that Marathon no 
longer existed as a town or village a century before 
the time of Herodes'. So that the site and all 
around it may have been the private property of 
Herodes. His intention in enclosing so large a 
piece of ground is not very apparent: the words 
εἰς ὃν εἰσερχ(όμενος) show that the inscription con- 
tained some injunctions to those who entered the 
inclosure. We are told by Philostratus that Herodes 
died at Marathon; that he had directed his freed- 
men to bury him there, but that the Ephebi of 
Athens transported his body on their shoulders to 
the city, and that he was interred in the Panathe- 


ἔθηκεν, ὅτι ἐνθάδε καὶ περὶ θήραν εἶχον. Α fifth fragment, copied 
by the same French traveller, at Marképulo, contained also the 
name of Polydeucion; and a sixth, at Kifisia, appears to have 
supported a statue of the same favourite of Herodes, erected by a 
woman named Poseidalcia, the words on it being, Πολυδευκέωνα 
Ποσειδαλκία τὸν φίλτατον τῷ Ἡρώδῃ καὶ ἑαυτῇ. A seventh frag- 
ment, copied by M. St. Martin at Rhamnus, and much better in 
1832 by Mr. Wordsworth, (Athens and Attica, p. 37.) is a dedi- 
cation of Polydeucion to Nemesis, by Herodes, ὁ θρέψας καὶ 
φιλήσας ὡς υἱόν. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. 990—995. 
* Rhamnus pagus, locus Marathon. Plin. H.N. 4, 7 (11). 
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naic stadium, one of the great monuments of his 
munificence. 

Three quarters of a mile to the south-east of the 
Tumuli of Vrana, at a spot where a torrent from the 
summit of Mount Argaliki enters the plain, there is 
a rising ground, upon which are the traces of a 
Hellenic wall, comprehending a quadrangular space 
of small dimensions, and apparently the peribolus 
of a temple belonging to the demus which stood 
at Vrana.. 

There are also the remains of an ancient road 
over-against this spot, at the foot of the hill of 
Kotroni. 

Below these two points, the plain expands to the 
shore of the bay, which is near two miles distant 
from the opening of the valley of Vrana. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of 
the most fertile spots in Attica, although rather 
inconveniently subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly that of Mara- 
thoéna. Lucian, in a passage already cited, alludes 
particularly to the fertility of the lands near Ginoé', 
and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has cele- 
brated the vines and olives of Marathon’. It is 
natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the 
rising grounds; and that the olive-plantations were 
chiefly situated in the two valleys, in which some 
olive-trees are still growing: for, as to the plain itself, 


’ Tcaro-Menip. 18. 


ἡ Καὶ τέμενος βαθύδενδρον ἐλαιοκόμου Μαραθῶνος. Nonni 
Dionys. 13, 184. 


Βότρυς ἐλαιήεντος ἐφοινίχθη Μαραθῶνος. Id. 47, 18. 
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the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe 
that it was anciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day. 

2. Another of the four demi of the Tetrapolis 
stood at the head of the valley of Marathéna, where 
are several dispersed vestiges of Hellenic buildings 
near a fine source of water, which is carried by an 
artificial channel to a mill on the banks of the river 
or torrent of Marathéna, and from thence across that 
torrent to the village of Marathona, where it is con- 
sumed in the gardens or for domestic uses, the tor- 
rent itself being often in a state insufficient or unfit 
for such purposes. The spot where the fragments of 
antiquity are seen is called Inéi', which being pre- 
cisely the same sound as that of Οἰνόη according to 
Romaic pronunciation and accent, shows that here 
was situated (ποῦ, one of the four demi of the 
district. 

There were two demi of the name of (ποῦ in 
Attica; one near Eleuthere, of. the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis ; the other at Marathon, belonging to the 
Mantis ?. 

A story relating to one of these demi gave rise to 
the Attic proverb of Οἰναῖοι τὴν χαράδραν, or Οἰνόη 
τὴν χαράδραν. It was said that the people of αὐποῦ 


1 Chandler (c. 36) heard something of this name; but he has 
erroneously written it Nondi, instead of Nindi; for as to the 
initial N, that can hardly be considered a mistake, being the final 
letter of the word στὴν (εἰς τὴν) adhering to the ancient name. 
Thus Icaria has now become Nikaria. The ancient name, how- 
ever, of the Marathonian demus, has not undergone this corrup- 
tion; the natives being perfectly aware that the name of the 
place is not Νοινόη, but Οἰνόη. 

? Strabo, p. 375. Harpocr. in Οἰνόη. 
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diverted the course of a torrent for the purpose of 
watering their lands, but that the torrent suddenly 
swelling caused great damage'; whence the proverb 
was applied to those who bring misfortunes upon 
themselves, in obtaining supposed advantages, or to 
such as inflict injuries under the intention or pre- 
tence of beneficence. 

(ποῦ near Eleuthere could not have been the 
place alluded to in the proverb, having been situated 
upon a lofty height, inaccessible to any inunda- 
tion. It referred, therefore, to the Marathonian 
C£noé: nor could there be any place more exposed 
to such accidents, than the demus which stood 
at the head of the narrow valley of Marathéna; 
for it was situated near a torrent still noted for 
the quantity of water which is sometimes brought 
down by it, and for the mischief caused by its 
occasional impetuosity. In the autumn of 1805, 
the torrent carried away some of the houses of the 
village of Seféri, and destroyed cattle and corn-fields 
in the great plain below ὅ. » 

The retired situation of Ginoé, at the extremjty of 
the valley of Marathéna, accounts for its omission by 


* Demon, ap. Hesych. in Οἰναῖοι τὴν χαράδραν. V. et Suid. 
in Οἰνόη τὴν x. Ὁ Καρπάθιος τὸν λαγῶον, was a similar pro- 
verb (Suid. ibid.); the people of Carpathus having introduced 
hares into their island, which were before unknown there, the 
hares devoured all the produce of their fields. 

* Soon afterwards I found the appearance of this village quite 
altered from that which it had presented to me on two former 
visits to Marathon; some of the houses had disappeared, and new 
buildings had been erected on an eminence on the opposite bank 
of the river. 
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Strabo, who, in enumerating the demi near the coast, 
might naturally neglect a place on the extreme verge 
of the Marathonian district, not in sight from the 
shore, and four miles distant from it. 

3. The third place where we find the manifest 
remains of an ancient demus, is in the plain of Suli, 
upon an insulated height not far from the pass which 
leads to Ovrié-kastro, the ancient Rhamnus. These 
appear to be the ruins of Tricorythus, or Tricorinthus : 
for the plain of Suli being separated from the great 
plain of Marathon by the marsh, at the same time 
that it communicates with that plain by the pass of 
Kato Suli, and is included within the same theatre 
of mountains, was evidently one of the four divisions 
of the Tetrapolis or Marathonian district: and the 
situation agrees exactly with the order of the mari- 
time demi in Strabo, where Tricorythus immediately 
precedes Rhamnus. From Aristophanes and Suidas, 
it appears that Tricorythus was tormented by gnats 
from a neighbouring marsh’. In the summer the 
inhabitants of Lower Suli are driven by this plague 
and the bad air into the upper village of the same 
name. 

The order of names in Strabo having been found 


1... « ἐμπίς ἐστιν ἤδη Τρικορυσία. Aristoph. Lysist. 1032. 
Ἐμπίς" Κώνωπι ποραπλήσιον ζωὔΐφιον παρὰ τοῖς ὕδασιν γινόμενον, 
ὅμοιον κώνωπι, μεῖζον δὲ τῇ περιοχῇ καὶ κατὰ τὸ μέσον λευκῷ 
περιεζωσμένον. λέγεται ἐμπὶς Τρικορυσία, ὡς ἐν Τρικορίνθῳ πολ- 
λῶν ἐμπίδων γινομένων, ἔστι γὰρ ἀλσώδης καὶ κάθυγρος ὁ τόπος. 
Suid. in ἐμπίς. 

Callimachus, in a fragment (ap. Suid. in Μαραθῶν), gives to 
Marathon the epithet of ἐννότιος, which Suidas explains by 
κάθυγρος. The Scholiast of Plato (in Menexen. 10) describes 
Marathon as ἀπέχων τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν σταδίους τριακοσίους, τῇ φύσει 
τραχὺς, δυσίππαστος, ἔχων ἐν ἑαυτῷ πηλοὺς, τενάγη, λίμνας. 
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correct through a large proportion of the Attic coast, 
or from Phalerum to the Marathonia, we may fairly’ 
presume that Probalinthus, the first demus of the 
Tetrapolitan district named by him, occupied the 
southern extremity of the Marathonian plain, where 
a narrow branch of it stretches, as already stated, 
along the foot of the Brilessian range, and sepa- 
rates it from the sea-shore. The position of this 
demus was probably determined by some sources 
at the foot of Mount Argaliki', which collecting 
in the plain form a marsh, occasionally augmented 
by the torrent of Vrana, and having a discharge 
by a rivulet into the sea. A little above this dis- 
charge is a small rising ground in the marsh, now 
called τὸ νησὶ (the island), in which I found several 
cippi or sepulchral columns standing in a certain 
regular order, together with the remains of a sarco- 
phagus, the fragments of a female statue seated in a 
chair, some shafts of columns, and a Corinthian 
architrave. Here also have been discovered some 
highly finished busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and of a fourth person, who, from these 
companions, was judged to have been Herodes At- 
ticus’, These remains, together with the nature 
and situation of the place, render it probable that 
the Probalisii had here a temple, which had perhaps 
been repaired and decorated by Herodes. It may 
possibly have been the temple of Minerva Hellotis ; 


? Not far from hence Mr. Finlay found a fragment inscribed 
with two names, and AAIZIO2, the termination apparently of 
Προβαλίσιος. 

* Catal. d’Antiq. de feu M. le C. de Choiseul Gouffier, par 
Dubois. 
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which epithet of the goddess is said to have been 
derived from the marsh of Marathon, where the 
temple was built '. 

If the situations of Gnoé, Tricorythus, and Pro- 
balinthus, can be considered as determined, it will 
follow that Marathon must have been at Vranéa, 
notwithstanding that the modern name of Mara- 
théna is found in a different situation; for it is 
impossible to suppose that two of the demi of the 
Tetrapolis should have stood in the narrow valley 
of the Charadra, or torrent of Marathéna, and so 
near to each other as are Marath6na and Indi. 

It may be objected perhaps, that if we suppose 
the name of Marathon to have moved from the val- 
ley of Vrana to that of the modern Marathona, it 
may just as fairly be supposed that the name of 
(Enoé may not now be attached to the site of the 
ancient demus of that name, but may have been 
removed into its present situation from the town 
which stood at Vrané; in other words, that the 
modern name Marathéna ought to be considered as 
good an evidence of the ancient position of Mara- 
thon, as that of Indi is of Ginoé. But the cases are 
not exactly parallel, Indi never appears to have 
been a village in modern ages, but only a name at- 
tached to some ruins and to the surrounding fields. 
According to Pliny, Ginoé no longer existed in his 
time *; which may account for its not being men- 


᾿ Ἑλλωτια. . . τὴν προσαγορίαν ταύτην ἐσχηκέναι φασὶ τὴν 
᾿Αθηνᾶν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐν Μαραθῶνι ἕλους, ἔνθα ἵδρυται. Schol. Pindar. 
Olymp. 18, 56. V. et Etymol. M. in ‘EAAwric. 

? Fuere et Cénoa et Probalinthus, que nunc non sunt. Plin. 
H. N. 4, 7 (11). 
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tioned by Pausanias. From the age of Herodotus to 
that of Pausanias, the whole district of Tetrapolis 
was generally known by the name of Marathon: we 
may easily conceive, therefore, that when Marathon 
and QGinoé had ceased to exist, while the former 
name continued to be applied to the district, that 
name might, in process of time, be specifically attached 
to whatever situation the inhabitants might prefer 
for their town or village. In the mean time a new 
settlement, with the Sclavonic name of Vrana', may 
have been made upon the site of the ancient Ma- 
rathon by a Sclavonian colony in the ages when 
that people occupied many parts of Greece. It is 
proper to observe also, that even in the present day 
the name Marathéna comprehends not only the 
village specifically so called, but also Bei, Seféri, and 
generally the whole district. 

Vrana is undoubtedly the place which a traveller 
accustomed to contemplate the sites of Grecian towns 
would fix upon as the most probable position for the 


? With the exception of this name, and those perhaps of Bei and 
Seféri, all the modern names of the Marathonian district are of 
Greek origin : as, ᾿Αργαλήκι, ᾿Αφορισμὸς, Σοῦλι, Στόμι, Vravpoxo- 
paxt, Σορός. The name Σοῦλι occurs frequently in Greece, and 
appears from the instance of the celebrated Suli of Epirus, which 
is derived from the Selli of Homer, to be a vestige of the most 
ancient and most generally received name for the whole of Greece, 
namely Ἑλλάς. Of the three hamlets of Vrana, Seféri, and Bei, 
the largest (Vrana) has only twelve cottages. This name (mean- 
ing fortress) may date from about the tenth century, when the 
greater part of the Bulgarian settlements in Greece occurred. 
Seféri (battle), and Bei, seem to be Turkish words, and con- 
sequently of more recent origin, unless the former be a corrup- 
tion of Zepupe. 
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chief place of the Marathonian district. Backed by 
a woody mountain, naturally fortified by the torrent 
which half surrounds it, commanding the direct passes 
into the plain of Athens, looking down upon the 
central part of the plain and bay of Marathon, and 
placed at a sufficient distance from the sea to be safe 
from a surprise on that side, it embraces all the 
requisites which the early Greeks usually sought for 
in the positions of their towns. There is no other 
situation in this district which combines those advan- 
tages; and in no other are there any of those arti- 
ficial tumuli, which in Greece are generally found in 
the vicinity of the site of a place that flourished in a 
very distant age', and which in this instance, there- 
fore, seem to indicate Vrana as the position of the 
ancient capital of the Marathonian district. If the 
wall which enclosed the upper part of the valley of 
Vrana was the work of Herodes, we can hardly ima- 
gine that he erected it any where but at Marathon 
itself, his favourite demus, in which he resided and 
was enrolled. 

On the other hand, if we suppose Marathon to 
have stood in the valley of the modern Marathéna, 
it will be necessary to place it at Indi, for here are 
the fountain and the remains of antiquity which fix 
the ancient site: whereas, at the village of Mara- 
thona, there are no vestiges of Hellenic antiquity ; 
and the place standing in the middle of the valley 
on the bank of the torrent, is destitute of any of 
those advantages of position, generally found in 

’ If these tumuli are not of a remote age, they are probably 


works of Herodes, and equally tend to prove Vrana to be the site 
of Marathon. 
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ancient sites: at four other places, on the contrary, 
vestiges may be observed, which, judging from similar 
remains in other parts of Attica, are alone sufficient 
to give presumption that those are the sites of the 
four demi of this district. 

We may now compare the description which 
Pausanias has left us of these places’, with actual 
appearances. 

“ Marathon,” he says, “is a demus equally distant 
from Athens, and from Carystus in Eubeea. Here 
the barbarians invaded Attica, and, being worsted in 
battle, lost some ships in their retreat. In the plain 
is ἃ tomb (τάφος) of the Athenians, upon which are 
pillars (στῆλαι) bearing the names of the men who 
fell in the battle, arranged according to their tribes : 
there is another tomb for the Plateenses of Boeotia 
and for the slaves; for upon this occasion slaves 
engaged in action for the first time. In the same 
place there is a monument of Miltiades, son of 
Cimon .... Here, every night is heard the sound 
of horses neighing and of men fighting. Those who 
come for the purpose of examining these things 
suffer for their curiosity, but those who fortuitously 
hear them do not incur the anger of the divinities. 

“The Marathonii worship as heroes those who 
died in the battle, as well as the hero Marathon, 
from whom the demus takes its name: they worship 
also Hercules, asserting that they were the first of 
the Greeks who honoured Hercules as a god. It is 
said that a man appeared in the battle, with a rustic 
figure and dress, who slew many of the barbarians 
with a plough-share, and who was not to be seen 


? Pausan. Attic. 32, 3, seq. 
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after the action. To the Athenians who made in- 
quiry of the oracle concerning this person, no other 
answer was given, than that they were to honour 
the hero Echetleus. A trophy of white marble was 
also erected. As to the Medes, they were buried 
by the Athenians, as the latter affirm, because it is 
always a work of piety to cover a human body with 
earth. I was unable, however, to discover their tomb 
(τάφον), either a heap of earth (χῶμα), or any other 
monument (σημεῖον), so that it seems they were 
thrown by the Athenians into excavations, as chance 
might determine ᾽, 

“In Marathon there is a fountain called Macaria, 
pre kere ts There is also in Marathon a lake, for the 
most part marshy, into which the flying barbarians 
fell, through their ignorance of the ways; and here 
it is said that the principal slaughter of them oc- 
curred. Beyond the lake (ὑπὲρ τὴν λίμνην) are seen 
the stables of stone of the horses of Artaphernes, 
together with vestiges of a tent upon the rocks. A 
river flows out of the lake which, within the lake, 
affords water fit for cattle to drink; but towards the 
place where it enters the sea, becomes salt and full 
of sea-fishes ?. A little above the plain is the moun- 
tain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of inspection. The 
entrance is narrow ; but within are apartments (οἶκοι) 


* ἐς ὄρυγμα δὲ φέροντες σφᾶς, ὡς τύχοιεν ἐσέβαλον. Pausanias 
probably meant that pits were dug for them in different parts of 
the plain, as the bodies might chance to lie. 

? "Pei δὲ καὶ ποταμὸς ἐκ τῆς λίμνης, τὰ μὲν πρὸς αὐτῇ τῇ λίμνῃ, 
βοσκήμασιν ὕδωρ ἐπιτήδειον παρεχόμενος, κατὰ δὲ τὴν ἐσβολὴν τὴν 
ἐς τὸ πέλαγος ἁλμυρὸς ἤδη γίνεται, καὶ ἰχθύων τῶν θαλασσίων 


πλήρης. 
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and baths, and that which is called the goat-stand 
(αἰπόλιον) of Pan, together with rocks very much 
resembling goats.” 

It would be vain to expect the discovery of many 
of the monuments of art mentioned in this extract ; 
but the less perishable works of nature of which 
Pausanias speaks ought to be found by a diligent 
search. 

The marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming 
salt towards the mouth, produces sea-fishes, are pre- 
cisely as Pausanias describes them. The marsh, which 
is about six miles in circumference, is deepest towards 
the foot of Mount Koraki, where several springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks on the right side of the 
road leading from the great plain to Kato-Suli; a 
little below these springs are some deep stagnant 
pools, fed by other subterranean sources. The other 
parts of the marsh become nearly dry in summer ; 
but these pools and springs are permanent, and pre- 
serve a luxuriance of vegetation, which renders the 
place very useful for the pasturing of cattle in the 
summer’, when verdure has abandoned the plains of 
Attica. A small stream, which has its origin in the 
springs at the foot of Mount Koraki, is then traced 
through the marsh into a small salt lake, supplied 
from subterraneous sources, and situated on the 
south-eastern extremity of the marsh, under a rocky 
ridge, the continuation of Cape Stomi. Both the 
ridge and the salt lake are known by the name of 


’ The buffalo, which is often used in the agriculture of Greece, 
particularly delights in such places, where he rolls in the mud, 
and thus at once defends himself from the heat and the flies. 


11 
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Dhrakonéria (τὰ Apaxwvégia)'. The lake discharges 
itself into the sea by a running stream, exactly at 
the angle where the sandy beach of the bay termi- 
nates, and where the rocks of Cape Cynosura begin 
to border the shore. The stagnant fresh-water pools 
of the marsh supply a valuable fishery of eels, and 
the salt lake of sea-fish. A torrent, issuing from the 
pass which leads from Tricorythus to Rhamnus, 
crosses the plain of Tricorythus, and adds some occa- 
sional contributions to the marsh. 

Pausanias in mentioning the fountain Macaria, just Spun 
before he describes the marsh *, affords a presumption 
that the fountain at the head of the marsh in the 
pass of Mount Koraki leading to Suli, and which in 
fact is the most considerable source of fresh water in 
the Marathonia, is the Macaria: and we find the 
strongest confirmation of this opinion in Strabo. 
According to his version of the death of Eurystheus, 
the children of Hercules, when protected by the 
Athenians, dwelt at Tricorythus: the battle in which 
the Argives were overthrown occurred in the Mara- 
thonia: Eurystheus was slain in the action, his body 
was interred at Gargettus, and his head, which was 
_eut off by Tolaus, was buried in Tricorythus, below 


Literally, the monster-waters. Δράκων is applied by the 
modern Greeks not only to things monstrous or wonderful, but to 
those also respecting which there are wonderful stories in circu- 
lation, which is the case with regard to this salt lake. 

? Pausanias. says, the fountain was ἐν τῷ Μαραθῶνι ; which, 
coupled with the modern name Marathéna, has led to the 
opinion adopted by travellers in general, that the fountain at 
CEnoé was Macaria: but ἐν τῷ Μαραθῶνι, as already observed, 
commonly signified ‘* within the Marathonian district.” 
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the carriage-road (ἀμάξιτον), near the fountain Maca- 
ria; from which circumstance the place was called 
“the head of Eurystheus'.” The part of the Ha- 
maxitus, or carriage-road, here alluded to, was pro- 
bably where it led through the pass between the 
marsh and Mount Koraki, over the rocks at the foot 
of that mountain, where traces of ancient wheels 
are still visible. 

The pass, it may be observed, is one of some im- 
portance, being the only direct and easy passage 
from the Mesogea by the plain of Marathon to 
Rhamnus and the places to the northward. 

On the eastern side of the great marsh, there is a 
small cavern in the side of Mount Dhrakonéria, which 
has in some places the appearance of having been 
wrought by art. 

Its position corresponds to that of the place 
called “the stables of Artaphernes,” as indicated 
by Pausanias. In the adjoining plain of Trico- 


? Εὐρυσθεὺς μὲν οὖν στρατεύσας εἰς Μαραθῶνα ἐπὶ τοὺς Ἡρακλέους 
παΐῖδεις καὶ Ἰόλαον, βοηθησάντων ᾿Αθηναίων, ἱστορεῖται πεσεῖν ἐν 
τῇ μάχῃ" καὶ τὸ μὲν ἄλλο σῶμα Τ'αργηττοῖ ταφῆναι, τὴν δὲ 
κεφαλὴν χωρὶς ἐν Τρικορίνθῳ, ἀποκόψαντος αὐτὴν Ἰολάου περὶ τὴν 
κρήνην τὴν Μακαρίαν ὑπὸ τὸν ἀμάξιτον᾽ καὶ ὁ τόπος καλεῖται 
Εὐρυσθέως κεφαλή. Strabo, p. 377. ἐν τῇ Κορίνθῳ, the old ᾿ 
reading of this passage, was changed by Korai ἱπίο ἐν Τρικορίνθῳ" 
the proof of which reading is found in the relation of the same 
event by Diodorus (4, 57), as well as in Euripides (Heraclid. 81), 
and Pherecydes (ap. Antonin. Liberal. 33). See note to the French 
translation of Strabo, iii. p. 249. The fountain Macaria was 
named from a daughter of Hercules by Deianeira, who offered 
herself a voluntary sacrifice to secure victory to the Heracleide. 
Pausan. Attic. 32,5. Euripides represents Eurystheus to have 
been made prisoner, and put to death by Alemena. Euripid. 
Heracl. 475. seq. 
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rythus, the Persian commanders were probably en- 
camped. Protected from surprise by the great 
marsh, by the pass of Macaria, and by the surround- 
ing hills, commanding at the same time a safe and 
easy communication through Rhamnus with the 
Persian garrison at Eretria in one direction, and in 
the other with the Marathonian beach and the ships 
in the bay, the vale of Tricorythus was peculiarly 
well adapted for the head-quarters of the invading 
army. 

The only indication which Pausanias has given of 
the position of the mountain of Pan is, that it was a 
little further removed from the plain than the marsh 
and salt lake'. Of the mountains, therefore, which 
surround the Marathonian plain, Stavrokoraki seems 
to have the best claim to be considered the mountain 
of Pan; and here we should search for the spacious 
cavern with a narrow entrance, which Pausanias has 
described *. 

The artificial monuments of antiquity at Marathon 
are divisible into such as may have existed before 
the battle, having no reference to it, and those which 
were erected in consequence of that event: the 


* ὀλέγον ἀπωτέρω τοῦ πεδίου Πανός ἐστιν ὅρος. Pausan. Attic. 


32, 6. 

? The natural consequence of placing Macaria at the fountain 
of CEnoé was to mistake a cavern in the hill, which rises above 
that fountain to the north, for the grotto of Pan; but this cave 
is of the smallest dimensions, and contains a few stalactites, which 
it is hardly possible, by any stretch of imagination, to magnify 
into the baths, habitations, and petrified goats, described by 
Pausanias. 

VOL. Il. H 
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former we may expect to find upon or near the site 
of the ancient towns; the latter, in the most central 
and conspicuous part of the scene of action. 

Of the greater part of the antiquities of the four 
demi, I have already had occasion to speak in refer- 
ence to their topographical position. 

If a conjecture might be hazarded as to the tumuli 
near Vrand, we might perhaps call the large one the 
sepulchre of Xuthus, son of Hellen, to whom the 
district of Hyttenia having been granted by Erech- 
theus the second, as a dowry with his daughter, 
Xuthus founded therein the four towns, and gave it 
the name of Tetrapolis '. 

Marathon being placed at Vrana, the probability 
follows that the peribolus of a temple which has 
been already described, as existing at the foot of 
Mount Argaliki at the entrance of the valley of 
Vrana, belonged to the temple of Hercules, the 
chief divinity of the Marathonii; for we learn from 
Herodotus, that it was in a piece of land sacred to 
Hercules, that the Athenians were encamped pre- 
viously to their taking up the more extended posi- 
tion which they assumed on the day of battle; and 
it will be seen hereafter that, in all probability, the 
first position of the army was exactly in this part of 
the valley of Vrané. The Heracleium of Marathon 
was of some celebrity. Archidamus, when he over- 
ran Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, abstained from offering any injury to Marathon 
out of respect to Hercules, from whom the kings of 
Sparta were descended, and because the Heracleide 


’ Strabo, p. 383. Stephan. in Τετράπολις. 
11 
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had here received hospitality, and had overcome the 
enemies of their race '. 

Here perhaps may have stood the altars of the 
heroes Echetleus and Marathon, of the latter of 
whom there was a statue, representing him as a 
peasant®. There was also a sanctuary of Apollo 
Delius at Marathon, from whence the Athenian 
θεωρία or sacred legation to Delus set out for Prasiz, 
its place of embarkation, and where the diviners 
together with daily sacrifices observed the prognos- 
tics which regulated its departure ὅ. 

Of the monuments erected after the battle, we are ee ; 
at once directed to the probable site by the conspi- nians. 
cuous tumulus which stands at half a mile from the 
sea-shore, about the middle of the plain. As Pausa- 
nias, after having mentioned the tomb of the Athe- 
nians, says that he could not see any heap of earth, 
or other monument indicating the burying-place of 
the Persians, whom he supposes therefore to have 
been thrown into pits, it must evidently have been 
to this barrow that he alluded in describing the 
tomb of the Athenians. 

This heap of earth, therefore, covers the remains 

1 Diodor. 12, 45. 

? Μαραθὼν, οὗ τὸ ἐν Μαραθῶνι ἄγαλμα" ἔστι δὲ ἥρως γεωργός. 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1, ὃ 7. 

* At CEnoé, of the tribe Hippothoontis, near the frontier of 
Beeotia, there was a similar sanctuary of Apollo Pythius, from 
whence the theoria, after the same previous ceremonies, set out 
for Delphi by the sacred road, which passed through Panopzea. 
Philochor. ap. Schol. Sophoc. CEd. Col. ν. 1102. There was a 
previous observation of σημεῖα at the Pythium of Athens: these 
were the Pythian lightnings (ἀστραπαὶ Πυθίαι) mentioned by 
Euripides (Ion 285), and which were looked for over Harma in 
Mount Parnes (Strabo, p. eS ἃ 
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of the-192 heroes, who purchased with their lives a 
victory the most remarkable for the disproportion ' 
of the parties engaged, that history has recorded ;— 
a victory which was only equalled in its important 
consequences by that of Salamis, and which may be 
said to have affected the arts, policy, and civilization 
of Europe from that time to the present day. The 
tumulus is known by the name of Sord (ὁ Σορὸς), 
the tomb’, the word which has probably been applied 
to it by the people of Attica ever since its erection : 
it is about thirty feet high, and two hundred yards in 
circumference, composed of a light mould mixed with 
sand, amidst which I found many brazen heads of 
arrows, about an inch in length, of a trilateral form, 
and pierced at the top with a round hole for the 
reception of the shaft. There were also, in still 
greater number, fragments of black flint, rudely 
shaped by art, and which in general are longer than 
the arrow-heads of brass. All these were probably 
discharged by the Persian bowmen, and, having been 
collected after the action, were thrown into the grave 
of the Athenians, as an offering to the victorious 
dead, who thus received the first marks of those 
heroic honours which were ever afterwards paid to 
them by the Marathonii *. 


* Nulla unquam tam exigua manus tantas opes prostravit. 
Corn. Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

* This Hellenic word, meaning literally a heap, was derived 
from the earliest form of the tomb, but was applied, in later 
times, to sepulchral monuments of other kinds, particularly to 
that which resembles a tumulus less than any ; namely, the stone- 
coffin or sarcophagus. 

* Herodotus (7. 69) remarks, that in the expedition of Xerxes 
the Acthiopians used short arrows headed with the same kind of 
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There are several vestiges of ancient monuments 
around the tumulus. At a very small distance from 
it is a heap of earth and stones, not indeed of any 
considerable height, but having much the appearance 
of being artificial: it is the tomb perhaps of the 
Platzenses and Athenian slaves. 

At 500 yards to the northward of the great tumulus Maxam 

is a ruin called Pyrgo (Πύργος) : it consists of the tiades, 
foundations of a square monument, constructed of 
large blocks of white marble, and has been sup- 
posed, with great appearance of probability, to have 
been the monument erected in honour of Miltiades. 
The modern name Pyrgo may have been given to it 
before it was so much ruined as to have lost its 
quadrangular form, or it may perhaps have had a 
modern superstructure forming it into a tower, having 
perhaps been originally of that form which was one of 
the most common among the sepulchral monuments 
of the Greeks, a cubical basis supporting a stele or 
short column'. 


hard stone with which they engraved seals: this shows at least 
that the custom of pointing arrows with stone was customary 
among some of the ancient nations of the east, and renders it 
not improbable that some of the bowmen of Datis may have used 
such weapons. Black flint, it may be observed, is not a very 
common substance in Greece, and is not found in the neighbour- 
hood of Marathon. Gun-flints are generally made of agate brought 
from northern Albania. 

({Flints of the same kind as those found in the tumulus of 
Marathon have been observed on many ancient sites in Attica, 
and in some places in such abundance, that it has become a ques- 
tion, whether they were arrow-heads, and whether they are not 
natural productions.—Additional Note of 1837. ] 

1 The στῆλαι admitted of an infinite variety of forms and orna- 
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Not far to westward of this spot, an inundation of 
the torrent of Vrana happening at the same time as 
that of Marathéna, of which I have already spoken, 
uncovered, not long before my last visit to Marathon, 
the foundations of some houses, together with several 
vases of ancient fabric and very large dimensions, 
which had been sunk in the ground; the remains 
perhaps of the habitations of some of the ancient 
cultivators of this fertile plain. In the same direc- 
tion from the tumulus, and about midway from 
thence to the foot of Mount Argaliki, are the foun- 
dations of buildings at a place called Valari, a cor- 
ruption perhaps of Prodalinthus: among them is a 
large architrave with a few Greek letters upon it, 
which appeared to have once formed part of a church, 
for the construction or repair of which it had been 
transported probably from the ruins in the neighbour- 
ing marsh, where it may have belonged to the tem- 
ple of Minerva Hellotis. The extremity of Mount 
Argaliki, where it approaches the marsh, is the position 
already attributed to Probalinthus : here ancient ter- 
races are observed on the falls of the mountain; indi- 
cative of a cultivation which has long ceased. This 
projection of Argaliki forms a natural termination of 
the Marathonian plain ; but the Probalysia, or district 
of Probalinthus, may have extended further, and 
have shared the narrow plain already mentioned 


ments ; when cylindrical, they were never of the proportions of 
columns used in buildings, but much shorter; and it may be 
doubted whether Grecian taste in the time of its purity would 
have tolerated such a monument as a single column of architec- 
tural proportions. 
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with the demus of Phegeus, which, as before ob- 
served, was in this situation |. 

Some other remains of antiquity were observable 
on the left bank of the river of Marathéna, in a line 
between the tumulus and the pass of Kato-Suli; 
and near the south-western angle of the great marsh, 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea, at the church 
of Misosporétissa’, have been noticed the remains 
of a single Ionic column, of two feet and a half in 
diameter, of the best period of the arts. It stands 
very near the situation where we may suppose the 
trophy of white marble to have stood, which was 
erected by the Athenians after the action, and which, 
from the remark of Pausanias on its material, seems 
to have still existed in his time; for this is precisely 
the spot where the chief slaughter of the barbarians 
took place, and where the victory of the Athenians 
was crowned by driving them to the shore and into 
the marsh. 

There is reason to believe that Icaria, Semachus, 
and Plothx, were demi of the southern part of Dia- 
cria, not far from the Marathonian district. 

We are told by Statius, that Icarius, who gave 
name as well to the demus as to the mountain upon 
which it stood, was slain in the Marathonian forest *. 


* ἔστι δὲ ὁ δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αραφηνίδος μεταξὺ Φηγέως τοῦ πρὸς 
Μαραθῶνε καὶ Βραυρῶνος. Stephan. in ‘Adal ᾿Αραφηνέδες. At 
Terotzakalo near the extremity of this plain, Mr. Finlay found 
a sepulchral stone inscribed Διονύσιος. 

*"H Παναγία ἡ Μισο-σπορέτισσα is so called because the fes- 
tival is held in the middle of seed-time, or about the beginning of 
October, 

* Stat. Theb. 11, 644. 
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This forest still covers the mountains Aforismé and 
Argaliki; it extends nearly to the sea-shore and the 
Mesogzea, and, next to that of Mount Parnes, is the 
most extensive forest in Attica. Mount Argaliki 
being the most detached of the Brilessian summits, 
seems best to answer to the mountain Icarius', and Ica- 
ria itself oceupied probably the vale of Rapendosia. 

The proximity of the Semachide and Icarienses 
may be strongly suspected from the similar μῦθοι 
related of these demi. Bacchus was said to haye 
experienced hospitality from the Attic hero Sema- 
chus’* and his daughters, as well as from Icarius and 
his daughter Erigone *. 

According to Philochorus, the Semachide were 
in Epacria‘: whence it would seem that the district 


? Plin. Η. Ν, 4,7 (11). Solin. 13. ? Stephan. ibid. 

* The following was the Attic μῦθος relating to Icarius. When 
Ceres and Bacchus first came into Attica, the former was enter- 
tained by Celeus at Eleusis, where she taught him the cultivation 
of corn; while Bacchus imparted to Icarius, who received him at 
Icaria, the art of making wine. Some peasants who were intoxi- 
cated with the wine murdered Icarius, thinking he had poisoned 
them ; and buried him the next morning, when they discovered 
their error, Erigone, the daughter of Icarius, was conducted to 
the grave by the dog of Icarius, named Meera, and hanged herself 
for grief at her father’s loss. Erigone and her dog became con- 
stellations. Apollod. 8,14. δ 7. Hygin. fab. 130. Tibull. 4, 
ΕἸ. 1. Stephan. in "Ikapia. The only argument that can be 
adduced in favour of placing Icaria to the north-west of Athens 
(see above, p. 8. ἢ. 2) is the verse of Statius (Theb. 11, 644), 

“ὁ Tearii Celeique domus viridesque Melzenz ;” 

but the vicinity of Icaria to Eleusis (Celei domus) is by no means 
necessary to the poet’s meaning, in reference to the mythus of 
Bacchus and Ceres. 

‘ Ap. Stephan. in Σημαχίδαι, See above, p. 80. n. 2. 
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of the ancient city Epacria still preserved its ap- 
pellation in the fourth century B.c.' | The Epa- 
crenses at that time were probably a demus, dwell- 
ing on the site of the ancient city of that name; 
as well because all the other twelve cities, except 
Cecropia, became demi, as because the ᾿Επακρεῖς are 
mentioned in an inscription of the Royal Museum of 
Paris as neighbours of the Plothenses’; and hence Plethe. 
Plothe likewise may be placed in this vicinity. 
Having finished his observations on Marathon, Rhamnus. 

Pausanias thus proceeds to speak of Rhamnus° : 
“Rhamuus is distant about sixty stades from Mara- 
thon, on the road which leads near the sea to Oropus. 
The dwellings of the inhabitants are by the sea-side, 
but the temple of Nemesis is at a small distance 
above the shore. . This goddess is beyond all others 
implacable towards human insolence and injustice. 
It appears that the barbarians who landed at Mara- 
thon exposed themselves to her anger, by despising 
the difficulties which were opposed to their enter- 
prise against Athens, to such a degree that, as if 
those difficulties had been already surmounted, they 
brought here a block of the stone of Parus for the 
construction of a trophy. This stone Pheidias 
wrought into a statue of Nemesis. On her head 
the goddess has a crown, on which are stags and 
small figures of victory; in her right hand is a vase, 
and in her left the branch of an apple-tree. On the 


’ This meaning of Epacria is confirmed by the Lex. Rhet. ap. 
Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259, which says, ’Exaxpia’ ὄνομα χώρας 
πλησίον 'Γετραπόλεως κειμένης. 

* Boeckh, C. Inscrip. Gr. No. 82. 

5. Attic. 33, 2 seq. 
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vase AXthiopians are represented, concerning which I 
have no conjectures of my own to offer; nor can I 
assent to the opinion of those who say that they 
relate to the river Oceanus, because the Athiopes 
inhabit the banks of Oceanus, who was the father of 
Nemesis' ...... Neither this nor any other 
ancient statue of Nemesis is made with wings. As 
to the wings, which I have since observed on some 
statues of Nemesis, held in the highest veneration by 
the Smyrnei’, they appear to have been given to 
Nemesis in the same manner as to Love, because 
Nemesis takes particular cognizance of the affairs of 
lovers. I now proceed to speak of the figures repre- 
sented in relief ou the basis of the statue, premising 
in explanation of them, that Helena is said by the 
Greeks to have been the daughter of Nemesis, and 
to have been suckled and nursed by Leda; and that 
all men consider Jupiter, and not Tyndareos, to have 
been the father of Helena. Pheidias having heard 
of this, has represented Leda conducting Helena to 
‘Nemesis; he has also represented Tyndareos and his 
sons, and a man called the horseman (Ἱππεὺς) stand- 
ing by a horse: there are also Agamemnon, and 


1 T omit the remarks of Pausanias which follow, tending to 
show that he was opposed to this opinion, because in his time the 
word Oceanus was applied not to the river Nile, as it was in the 
more ancient mythology, but to the Atlantic Ocean. It seems 
clear, that the worship of Nemesis, her descent from Oceanus or 
the Nile, and the A&thiopians on the vase, had all reference to the 
worship of a deity introduced into Attica from Egypt, and called 
Nemesis by the Greeks. The Ethiopians alluded to on the vase 
of the Rhamnusian Nemesis were the inhabitants of Meroé on the 
Nile. 

2 VY. Pausan. Achaic. 5,1. Beeot. 35, 2. 
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Menelaus, and Pyrrhus son of Achilles, who was 
the first husband of Hermione daughter of Helena: 
Orestes is omitted, because he murdered his mother, 
although Hermione never deserted him, but bore 
him a son. There are also upon the base two young 
men, one of whom is named Epochus: of these I 
heard only that they are the brothers of Gnoé, from 
whom the demus (inoé receives its name.” 

The territory of Rhamnus, like that of Marathon, 
was secluded from the rest of Attica by surrounding 
mountains. Its cultivable soil was a plain, three 
miles in length, separated from the sea-shore by a 
ridge of rocky hills, and enclosed on the opposite or 
western side by a mountain named Dhimiko, which 
is connected with the summits bordering the plain of 
Marathon and the valley of @noé. At the southern 
end of the valley of Rhamnus .is the pass which has 
already been mentioned as leading into it from the 
plain of Tricorythus. At its opposite or northern 
extremity, upon an elevation overlooking a narrow 
ravine of near half a mile in length, which leads 
down to a small bay, are found the ruins of the 
Hierum of Nemesis, and, on the northern side of 
the bay, the remains of the fortified demus of Rham- 
nus, which was considered one of the principal for- 
tresses of Attica’. It is now called Ovrid-Kastro *. 
The circuit was about half a mile, consisting of a 
small quadrangular citadel, on the summit of a hill 


1 Demosth. pro Cor. p. 288, Reiske. Rhamnus appears to 
have still existed in the time of Pliny: see above, p. 83. n. 1. 

* Ὀβριό-Καστρον, a corruption of ᾿Ἑβραιόν-Καστρον, Jewish 
Castle, is a name not uncommonly applied in Greece to the ruins 
of a Hellenic fortress. 
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connected by a narrow ridge with the mountains, 
which closely approach it on the land side. On the 
north, the place was defended by a torrent: on the 
south, there is a small plain, extending to the sea. 
Traces of the walls and towers are still to be seen, 
constructed or at least faced with white marble of 
finished and regular masonry; but the principal re- 
mains are those of a gate, with its adjoining walls, 
which formed the principal entrance to the fortress 
on the small connecting ridge, which I have men- 
tioned. There are also the remains of a wall, which 
protected the communication on the land side be- 
tween the Hierum and the fortress. 

The Hierum of Nemesis consisted of a large artificial 
platform, supported by a wall towards the declivities. 
In the centre of the platform stood two temples. The 
larger was a peripteral hexastyle,seventy-one feet long 
and thirty-three broad on the stylobate, with a pro- 
naus, cella, and posticum, in the usual manner. There 
were twelve columns on the sides, fluted only at the 
top and bottom, two feet four inches in diameter 
below, and thirteen feet six inches in height. All 
the columns have fallen except portions of seven on 
the southern side and of one in the pronaus. The 
rest of the building lies in a confused heap, amidst 
which are seen some fragments of a colossal statue, 
of dimensions agreeing with those of the Rhamnu- 
sian Nemesis, as stated by two Greek writers'. The 


1 Ῥαμνουσίαν Νέμεσιν. Ἔν ‘Papvoovre Νεμέσεως ἵδρυτο ἄγαλ- 
pa δεκαπῆχυ, ὁλόλιθον ἔργον Φειδίου, ἔχον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ μηλέας 
κλάδον. Hesych. in vy. Zenob. cent. δ. prov. 82. A colossal 
head, found in the ruins of this temple, supposed to have been 
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roof was formed of tiles of Pentelic marble; and 
remains of painted ornaments are still visible on frag- 
ments of the cornice. 

The colossal statue appears to have differed 
from the description of Pausanias, inasmuch as 
it is not of Parian stone, but of the same Attic 
marble which furnished the materials of every part 
of the temples, and peribolus of the Hierum, with 
the exception of the columns and ante of the small 
temple. We may infer, therefore, either that the 
original statue of Parian marble had been removed, 
and another of the same dimensions supplied in its 
place (which substitutions were not unfrequent in 
Greece, especially after the Roman spoliations); or 
else that the story of the block of stone brought by 
the Persians was a vulgar fable, or an invention of 
the priests of Nemesis, by which Pausanias was de- 
ceived. That the Persians should have thought of 
erecting a trophy at all,—that they should have been 
so curious with regard to its materials as to bring a 
block of Parian marble with them,—and that they 
should have left it at Rhamnus before the battle,— 
are all so improbable, that the truth of the story may 
fairly be doubted. 

Several fragments of figures, in high relief, have 
been found among the ruins of the temple of Neme- 
sis: they are of white marble, about one foot in 
height, and are wrought with such perfection, that 
we may easily believe them to have been a part of 
that composition, in relief, on the basis of the statue 


that of the statue of Nemesis, is now in the British Museum, 
No. 325 
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of Nemesis, which, as well as the statue itself, was 
the work of Phidias'. 

The smaller temple was thirty-five feet long by 
twenty-one feet broad, and consisted only of a cella, 
with a portico, in front of which were two fluted 
Dorie columns, of two feet seven inches diameter, 
between ante. The walls were of polygonal masonry. 
On either side of the door of this temple stood a 
marble θρόνος or chair. On one of these, below the 
seat, is the inscription Θέμιδι Σώστρατος ἀνέθηκεν 3 and 
on the upper edge of the back of the chair, ἐπὶ ἱερείας 
Φιλόστρατ. .. .. Upon the other chair, similarly si- 
tuated, are the words Νεμέσει Σώστρατος ἀνέθηκεν, and 
ἐπὶ ἱερείας Κάλλιστο. . . . The dedication of one of 
these chairs to Themis has led to the opinion, that 
this temple was dedicated to Themis, and the larger 
to Nemesis. Among the ruins of the smaller temple 
was found a fragment, wanting the head and shoul- 
ders, of a statue of the human size, clothed in the 
close formal drapery of the Eginetan school. This 


1 Strabo, p. 396, and Pliny, 36, 5 (4, § 3), differ from Pausa- 
nias on this point: they say, the statue was the work of Agora- 
critus of Parus, a disciple of Phidias; and Antigonus of Carystus 
asserted (ap. Zenob. 1. 1.) that the words ᾿Αγοράκριτος Πάριος 
ἐποίησεν were affixed to the apple-branch in the goddess’s hand. 
There was a common opinion, however, that Phidias was the real 
author of the statue, but that he gave up the honour of the work 
to his favourite disciple (vide Suid. Zenob. 1. 1. Tzetz. Chil. 7, 
960): who probably assisted him in it ; the great master moreover 
being, perhaps, ambitious only of reputation in the sculpture of 
metal and ivory, which was considered of a higher order. Some 
persons believed the statue to have been the work of Diodotus, 
whose name we do not find mentioned on any other occasion. 
Strabo, p. 396. 
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statue is now in the British Museum. Its apparent 
antiquity compared with the sculptures found in the 
larger temple, the polygonal masonry of the smaller, 
and its fluted columns compared with the unfluted of 
the larger, all seem to show that the smaller was the 
more ancient of the two, and anterior to the Persian 
war; though we must suppose in this case, from the 
form of the letters and the long vowels employed in 
the inscriptions on the chairs, that they were added 
long after the date of the building itself, probably at 
the same time as the columns of the portico, which 
may have been ruined in the Persian war; for there 
is this great difference between the cella and its 
front, that the former is of marble, and the latter of 
a softer and coarser stone. It is remarkable that the 
walls of these two buildings, although they stand so 
near together that the north-eastern angle of the 
smaller temple almost touches the flank of the larger, 
were not parallel. It is a conspicuous instance of 
that neglect of exact symmetry which is often 
observable in Greek buildings. 


The Oropia was considered a part of Boeotia: its 
ancient dialect was Holic, like that of Boeotia; and 
it is with a reference to the situation of the Oropia, 
beyond the borders of Attica, that Thucydides calls 
it Peiraice (Πειραικὴ, or ἡ πέραν yn) 1, Nevertheless, 
Oropus was generally under the Athenian govern- 


τ . . . of Πελοποννήσιοι. . . . παριόντες δὲ ᾿Ωρωπὸν, τὴν γῆν 
τὴν Πειραϊκὴν καλουμένην, ἣν νέμονται ᾿Ωρώπιοι ᾿Αθηναίων ὑπήκοοι 
ἐδήωσαν. Thucyd. 2, 23. .... οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι... . . ἄραντες 
ἐκ τῆς Μήλον, αὐτοὶ μὲν ἔπλευσαν ἐς Ὠρωπὸν τῆς πέραν γῆς. 


Thucyd. 3, 91. 
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ment, and was. finally given up to Athens by Philip 
son of Amyntas, after he had taken Thebes’. It 
may be doubted, however, whether it ever became 
one of the demi of Attica. 

᾿Ωρωπὸς, precisely in its ancient form, is the name 
now applied to a small village situated on the right 
bank of the Vouriéni (Βουριένι, or Βουριαίμι), anciently 
the Asopus, at its issue from the rocky gorges 
of the hills which separate the maritime plain of 
Oropus from the more inland plain of Tanagra, and 
which are a continuation of the principal chain of 
the Diacrian summits, extending from thence as far 
as Thebes. At Oropd are some fragments of build- 
ings and sepulchral stones, scattered about the vil- 
lage, or preserved in some ruined churches, as well 
here as at Sykamino, on the opposite side of the 
Asopus. The torrents flowing from the hills, which 
rise above Oropé on the south, often bring to light 
similar vestiges of antiquity: just before I visited 
the place in 1806, several ancient tombs had been 
thus discovered, from which I procured several 
xystre, heads of spears and swords made of brass ; 
sufficient proofs of a town of great antiquity having 
stood on the site of Οτορό. 

The plain of Oropus expands from its upper angle 
at Orop6é towards the mouth of the Asopus, and 
stretches for five miles along the shore, from the 
foot of the hills of Marképulo on the east, to the 
village of Khalkaki on the west, where begin some 
heights, extending westward to Dhilisi, the ancient 
Delium. Midway between Oropé and the eastern 


' Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 
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extremity of the plain, or about two miles from each, 
in the centre of a bay formed by two low capes, is 
the Σκάλα or wharf, which affords the usual point of 
embarkation from the surrounding district for the 
opposite coast of EHubea. This place receives the 
name of στοὺς ἁγίους ἀποστόλους, from ἃ ruined 
church dedicated to “ the Holy Apostles,” near 
which are some wells and gardens. The remains of 
a Hellenic wall, in the sea, some fragments of archi- 
tecture in the church, the foundation of what appears 
to have been an ancient watch-tower, on the summit 
of a remarkable hill, which, projecting from the 
mountains, here leaves only a narrow space between 
it and the shore, added to some other vestiges of 
Hellenic antiquity at the foot of the same hill, on 
the north-western side, are decisive in showing that 
here stood either the port named Delphinium, or 
Oropus itself; there is great difficulty in determining 
which. 

Strabo, after having enumerated the places on Oropus. 
the eastern coast of Attica from south to north, 
describes those on the coast of Boeotia, of which he 
reckons the Oropia a part: “The beginning of 
Beeotia,” he says, “ is Oropus' and the sacred har- 
bour named Delphinium, opposite to which is old 
Eretria in Euboea, distant sixty stades. Beyond 
Delphinium, and distant twenty stades from it, is 
Oropus, opposite to which is the present Eretria, 
distant forty stades: then occurs Delium’.” Here, 


1 Pausanias (Attic. 34, 1) describes the Oropia as μεταξὺ τῆς 
᾿Αττικῆς καὶ Ταναγρικῆς. 

ἢ Ἑξῆς δὲ τὴν περιήγησιν τῆς χώρας (scil. Boeotise) ποιητέον, 
ἀρξαμένους ἀπὸ τῆς πρὸς Εὔβοιαν παραλίας, τῆς συνεχοῦς 

VOL. II. I 
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although the numbers will not bear an exact com- 
parison with the localities, the difference of distance 
sufficiently shows that the place called by Strabo Old 
Eretria, but noticed by no other author, was in the 
inner part of the bay of Vathy’; the north-easternly 
direction of the coast from the Cape of Paleo 
‘Egripo, here causing a considerable enlargement of 
the breadth of the channel. It seems, therefore, 
that in the time of Strabo there was a place in that 
bay called Old Eretria, but which could not have 
been the site of the great Eretria, the rival of 
Chalcis, and one of the leading cities of Greece ; the 
ruins at Paleé ‘Egripo, which consist of the walls and 
citadel of a large town, with a theatre, a stadium, a 
port, and other remains, proving the existence in that 
place of a flourishing city during many ages. This, 
therefore, is the point from which Thucydides mea- 
sures sixty stades to Oropus. But the interval between 
Paleé ‘Egripo, and the low cape opposite to it, which 
lies between the mouth of the Asopus and the Skala 
of Apostélus, is not more than half that number of 
stades. The land we may indeed suppose to have 
undergone some inerease in the course of twenty- 


τῇ Array. ᾿Αρχὴ δὲ ὁ ‘Qowrdc καὶ ὁ ἱερὸς λιμὴν, ὃν καλοῦσι 
Δελφίνιον, καθ᾽ ὃν ἡ παλαία “Eperpia ἐν τῇ Εὐβοίᾳ, διάπλουν 
ἔχουσα ἑξήκοντα σταδίων. Μετὰ δὲ τὸ Δελφίνιόν ἐστιν ὁ ᾿Ὧρωπὸς 
ἐν εἴκοσι σταδίοις" κατὰ δὲ τοῦτόν ἐστιν ἡ νῦν ᾿Ερετρία" διάπλους δ᾽ 
ἐπ᾽ αὑτὴν στάδιοι τεσσαράκοντα. Strabo, p. 403. The epitomizer 
of this passage has éjxovra instead uf τεσσαράκοντα, but as 
Strabo evidently intended to notice a difference in the διάπλους, 
the former number is doubtless erroneous. Thucydides also 
measures sixty stades from Eretria to Oropus, . . . διέχει δὲ 
μάλιστα ὁ Ὥρωπὸς τῶν Ἐρετριέων πόλεως θαλάσσης μέτρον 
ἑξήκοντα σταξίους. Thucyd. 8, 95. 


11 
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two centuries, as we find almost invariably on other 
alluvial shores, especially near such rivers as the 
Asopus. But this could not have affected the 
Skala; and, in fact, Oropé itself is not so much 
as sixty stades distant in a direct line from Paled 
‘Egripo'. That measure, however, is better suited 
to Orop6 than to any point on the coast, and may 
be taken therefore as favourable to the opinion that 
Oropus was at Oropé, to which the modern name, 
with concurrent vestiges of an ancient town, lends 
strength, as well as the distance of twenty stades 
from Delphinium, if we identify that ancient port 
with the Skala. To this we may add, that the cities 
of Greece seldom stood on the shore, and that Oropo, 
removed two or three miles from the sea, situated 
on the banks of a river on a strong height, backed 
by mountains, and watered by springs, was precisely 
adapted to an ancient foundation. On the other hand, 
the reasons for believing that Oropus was a maritime 
city are not without the greatest weight. In several 
occurrences relating to it in the history of Thucydides, 
there is every appearance that such was the fact’, 


’ Error in excess is a common characteristic of the distances 
given by Thucydides, when measured by the stade of 600 Greek 
feet. That this measure was his standard, we have proof in some 
of the distances round Athens, which naturally were more cor- 
rectly known to the historian than any others: for example, 
those from Athens to Acharne, and to Deceleia ; and the length 
of the Long Walls. 

Ὁ These are particularly stated by Mr. Finlay, ‘‘ Topography 
of Oropia and Diacria,’’ p.4—7. They happened in the sixth 
year of the war (8. ο. 426), when the Athenian fleet of sixty 
sail, with 6000 hoplita on board, anchored at Oropus,—in the 
twentieth year of the war (B. c. 411), when Oropus fell into the 

12 
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though it is also possible that by Oropus, the his- 
torian in every instance intended only the Oropian 
shore. Diodorus and Pausanias, however, furnish 
evidence more positive as to its maritime situation. 
The latter describes it as ἐπὶ Oaddsone'; and the 
former relates that in the year B.c. 402, when 
Athens had lost the Oropia, the Thebans, in con- 
sequence of a sedition of the Oropii, removed the 
city seven stades from the sea *. 

Connected with the question as to the position 
of Oropus is that of the temple of Amphiaraus. 
“ The Oropii,” says Pausanias *, “ were the first to 
worship Amphiaraus as a god. The temple con- 
tains his statue, of white marble. The altar is 
divided into several parts: one is sacred to Her- 
cules, Jupiter, and Apollo Peon‘; another, to the 
heroes and their wives; a third, to Vesta, Hermes, 


hands of the Beeotians, and in the same year when occurred that 
naval action in this part of the straits, by which the Athenians 
lost Eubcea. Thucyd. 3, 91. 8, 60. 95. 

1 Ἡ μὲν οὖν πόλις ἐστὶν ἐπὶ θαλάσσης μέγα οὐδὲν ἐς συγγραφὴν 
παρεχομένη" ἀπέχει δὲ δώδεκα τῆς πόλεως σταδίους μάλιστα ἱερὸν 
τοῦ ᾿Αμφιαράον. Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 

3. κυριεύσαντες τῆς πόλεως μετῴκισαν ἀπὸ τῆς θαλάσσης αὑτοὺς 
ὡς ἑπτὰ σταδίους. Ὠϊοάοτ. 14, 77. 

In the former edition of this work, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, I. p. 199, as well as in Travels 
in Northern Greece, II. p. 446, I had arrived at the conclusion 
that Oropus stood at Oropé, and Delphinium at the Skala; but 
Mr. Finlay having lately published an able examination of this 
question, and having concluded in favour of the opposite opinion, 
T have left the question open to the reader, hoping that in the 
present state of Greece, some discoveries may decide it. 

5 Attic. 34, 2. 

* Παίων" ὄνομα καὶ ἰατρός. Hesych. in Παίων. 
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and, of the children of Amphiaraus, to Amphilo- 
chus alone'; for Alemzon, on account of his con- 
duct to Eriphyle, has no share in the honours of 
Amphiaraus and Amphilochus: the fourth part of 
the altar is sacred to Venus, to Panaceia, to Iaso %, 
to Hygieia, and to Minerva Peonia; the fifth, to 
the Nymphs, to Pan, and to the rivers Achelous 
and Cephissus.” * ω » 

“ Near the temple the Oropii have a source of 
water, called the fountain of Amphiaraus, which is 
not honoured by them with any sacrifices, nor is it 
employed for lustrations, or for the washing of 
hands; but when any person is relieved from dis- 
ease by the oracle, he throws into the spring coined 
money, of gold or silver ; for Amphiaraus is reported 
to have ascended from thence as a god. Those 
who consult the oracle undergo lustration, which 
consists in a sacrifice to Amphiaraus and to the 
others whose names are on the altar: after this pre- 
liminary, they sacrifice a ram to the god; and, lying 
down upon the skin, await the manifestation of the 
oracle in their dreams °*.” 


' Ampbhilochus was for a short time king of Argos: he founded 
Argos Amphilochicum in Epirus, and Mallus and Posidium on 
the coast of Cilicia. Herodot.3,91. Strabo, p. 675. The 
oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus, like that of his father in the 
Oropia, still maintained its credit in the second century: Pausa- 
nias describes it as μαντεῖον ἀψευδέστατον τῶν ἐπ᾽ ἐμοῦ. Attic. 
34. 2. 

? Taso was daughter of Amphiaraus. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
701. Hesych. in ’laow. 

* The mode of consulting the oracle of Amphiaraus is alluded 
to by Herodotus, κατεκοίμησε Mys sc. ἐς ᾿Αμφιάρεω, 8, 134. 
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The temple of Amphiaraus stood in the district of 
Psaphis, which was between Rhamnus and Oropus '*, 
While Oropus could assert its independence, Psaphis 
was considered a town of the Oropia; but afterwards 
became a demus of Attica’. 

The temple is described by Livy as situated in a 
place rendered agreeable by rivers and fountains *; 


1... εἶτα ‘Papvotc, ὅπου τὸ τῆς Νεμέσεως ἱερόν" εἶτα Ψαφὶς, 
ἡ τῶν ᾿Ωρωπίων᾽ ἐνταῦθα δέ που καὶ τὸ ᾿Αμφιαράειόν ἐστι τετιμη- 
μένον ποτὲ μαντεῖον, ὅπου φυγόντα τὸν ᾿Αμφιάρεων, ὥς φησι 
Σοφοκλῆς" 

Ἐδέξατο ῥαγεῖσα Θηβαία κόνις, 

Αὐτοῖσιν ὅπλοις καὶ τετρωρίστῳ δίφρῳ. 
Ωρωπὸς δ᾽ ἐν ἀμφισβητησίμῳ γεγένηται πολλάκις" ἵδρυται γὰρ ἐν 
μεθορίῳ τῆς τε ᾿Αττικῆς καὶ τῆς Βοιωτίας. Strabo, p. 899. So- 
phocles followed the Theban legend, according to which Amphi- 
araus descended into the earth at Cnopia, a suburb of Thebes 
on the southern side, where Pausanias has described a monu- 
ment which commemorated the occurrence, consisting in his time 
of a περίβολος, containing some columns (Beeot. 8, 2). The 
Amphiaraeium of the Oropia was a μεθίδρυσις from that of Cnopia 
(Strabo, p. 404). The people of Harma, however, asserted that 
the descent of Amphiaraus happened at their town, and that its 
name was derived from his chariot. Pausan. Boeot. 19, 2. 
None but the Oropii themselves seem to have thought that the 
Oropia had any claim to the honour. 

* Marm, Oxon. II, 52. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 275. 

ὁ Paullus . . . . a Chaleide Aulidem trajicit . . . inde Oro- 
pum Atticze ventum est; ubi pro deo vates Amphilochus colitur, 
templumque vetustum est, fontibus rivisque circum amcoenum. 
Liv. 45.27. Amphilochus, as we perceive from Pausanias, 
was worshipped in this temple, as well as his father Amphiaraus : 
the error therefore of Livy is not great. The baths of Amphia- 
raus (Αὐλὶς Ὥρωπός re καὶ ᾿Αμφιάρεια λόετρα) were noticed by the 
dramatic poet Euphorion, (ap. Stephan. in ‘Qewad¢:) and the 
agreeable route which led by them from Athens to Oropus by Di- 
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which leads us at once to seek for it near one of two 
torrents, which, collected from the Phellean summits, 
join the sea between the Skala of Apostolus and 
Kalamo. The mouth of one of these is distant a 
mile and a half from Skala in the same maritime 
level; at half a mile above it are some remains of 
antiquity. The other stream occurs about three miles 
further to the eastward, at the commencement of 
another narrow plain, which extends along the coast 
beyond K4lamo, and joins the wider plain of Revi- 
thia, the whole being about three miles in length. 
On the latter torrent, at a mile above the plain, the 
steep sides of the valley still exhibit the remains of 
ancient walls. Many large squared blocks of Hel- 
lenie buildings have been used in the construction of 
rude walls, for the purpose of supporting cultivated 
terraces, on the slopes of the two hills. 

This river retains some water in all seasons, and 
there are several springs on the sides of the hills. 
There are no habitations on the spot at present, but 
the place is called Mavro-Dhbilissi, (Μαύρο-Δήλισσι) ; 
the epithet Mavro (black) distinguishing it from 


cearchus, ᾿Εντεῦθεν εἰς Ὡρωπὸν διὰ δαφνέδων καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αμφιαράον 
Διὸς ἱεροῦ ὁδὸς ἐλευθέρῳ βαζίζοντι σχεδὸν ἡμέρας προσάντης" ἀλλ᾽ 
ἡ τῶν καταλύσεων πολυπλήθεια τὰ πρὸς τὸν [βίον ἔχουσα ἄφθονα 
καὶ ἀναπαύσεις κωλύει κόπον ἐγγίνεσθαι τοῖς ὁδοιποροῦσιν. Ῥ 11, 
Hudson. Mr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 27) pro- 
poses to read δι᾿ ᾿Αφιδνῶν (through Aphidna) instead of διὰ da- 
gvicwy (through laurel-trees). But groves of laurels are not 
uncommon in Attica, and would be much more so if preserved ; 
and the Amphiaraeium having been famed for its pleasant situation, 
there is reason to believe that Dicwarchus intended to notice the 
natural beauties of the road, as well as its social conveniences. 
On this question see Finlay’s ‘‘ Oropia and Diacria,” p. 24. 
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another Dhilissi, which is the site of Delium. The 
vicinity of the towns of Kalamo and Marképulo, 
but particularly of the former, in which many houses 
had been recently built when I visited the place, has 
been very injurious to the preservation of the anti- 
quities of Mavro-Dhilissi, which have been much 
employed as materials in the modern constructions 
of those places. From a large piece of cornice found 
near some ancient foundations at Mavro-Dhilissi, and 
which in the year 1806 had been very recently car- 
ried to Kalamo, I copied the letters ΤΟΣΑΜΦΙ, in 
large well-formed characters of the best times. On 
another part of the same cornice, which I found 
lying on the ground at Mavro-Dhilissi, were the let- 
ters AEI. It is highly probable that ΑΜΦΙ is the 
beginning of the name of Amphiaraus’. 


1 The inscription may have been,...... ΛΕΙ͂ΤΟΣ ΑΜΦΙ- 
αράφ, and part of ἃ dedicatory inscription on the cornice of the 
temple. The following grant of προξενία by the Oropii, to one 
(nophilus of Crete, appears from the conclusion to have once 
stood in the Amphiaraeium. I suppose it to have been brought 
from Mavro-Dhilissi to Kaélamo, where I found it. 

cee eee ee εἶπεν" δεδόχθαι τῷ δήμῳ Οἰνόφιλον Φιλίσωνος 
Κρῆτα πρόξενον εἶναι καὶ εὐεργέτην τῆς πόλεως Ωρωπίων καὶ αὐτὸν 
καὶ ἐκγόνους καὶ εἶναι αὐτῷ γῆς καὶ οἰκίας ἔγκτησιν καὶ ἀσφάλειαν 
καὶ ἀσυλίαν καὶ πολέμου καὶ εἰρήνης καὶ κατὰ γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλατ- 
ταν καὶ τ᾽ ἄλλα πάντα ὅσαπερ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις προξένοις καὶ εὐεργέ- 
rac’ ἀναγράψαι δὲ τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα ἐν στήλῃ λιθίνῃ καὶ στῆσαι 
ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τοῦ ᾿Αμφιαράου. 

Another inscription brought from Καὶ ἄϊδιπο (see Visconti, Deux 
Mémoires, p. 147. London, Murray, 1816), and now in the British 
Museum, contains a decree of the Beeotian council (κοινὸν 
Βοιωτῶν) for repairing some of the plate belonging to the temple 
of Amphiaraus, and for making some new vessels by melting 
other dedications, consisting of coined money and old plate. A 
record of the names of the original donors, and of the weight 
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If Mavro-Dhilissi be the position of the Amphia- 
raeium, we are under the necessity of rejecting the 
testimony of Pausanias, as to its distance from 
Oropus, whether that ancient town be placed at 
Oropé or at the Skala: for this distance, accord- 
ing to his text, was no more than twelve stades, 
whereas Mavro-Dhilissi is three geographical miles 
and a half in direct distance, which is equal to thirty- 
five stades, by the road, from the Skala, and five 
and a half G. M. d., or near sixty stades from 
Oropé. On the other hand, the distance of the 
Hellenic remains at the first-mentioned torrent are 
about twelve stades from the Skala, thus agreeing 
with the numbers of Pausanias, supposing the Skala 
to be the site of Oropus. 

In the Diacrian hills, included between the head 
of the plain of Athens and the shore of the channel 
of Euboea, are many places which retain vestiges of 
ancient demi. Between Ovriéd-Kastro, or Rhamnus, 
and Revithia, two such sites will be found in the map. 
Revithia itself, which occupies the most considerable 
plain on the coast next to that of Oropus, is a third, 
and K4lamo a fourth. This village stands in a beau- 
tiful commanding situation above the coast, and has 
a fine natural source of water near it. Either Mavro- 
Dhilissi, or the situation one mile and a half east- 
ward of the Skala of Apostélus, whichever of them 


and description of each gift, is at the same time ordered, and is 
found on the same marble. Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. No. 1570. Ata 
church, half an hour south-eastward of Kalamo, Mr. Finlay copied 
te ee στήσεις (᾿Αμφ)ιαράῳ: This may have been either 
brought from the Amphiaraeium, or it may have been an altar of 
Amphiaraus in a neighbouring demus. στησεῖς is perhaps the 
termination of the demotic. 
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was not the site of the Amphiaraeium, was probably 
the site of a fifth demus. Inland there occurs a 
succession of ancient sites on the southern side of the 
ridges of Phelleus. At Grammatik6, which is situated 
in a sequestered and well-watered valley, about four 
miles inland from Rhamnus, I found a sepulchral 
stone, with inscriptions and figures in relief upon it, 
and was informed that such remains are frequently 
brought to light there. On the western side of 
the mountain which rises above Grammatiké, and 
not far above the village of Varnava, by which name 
the mountain itself is generally known, I observed a 
Hellenic tower of white marble, near a fountain, toge- 
ther with several remains of ancient sculpture and ar- 
chitecture'. Two miles north-west of Kapandriti, the 
modern chief place of the Aphidnea, on the road to 
the Skala of Apostélus, are remains of another demus. 
At a mile south of Milési are similar vestiges; and 
others again between them and those which are two 
miles north-west of Kapandriti. 

There is some reason to believe that among the 
demi nearest to Aphidna were the Titacide, Perrhide, 
and Thyrgonide ἢ. 

It is not improbable that Grammatik6 may be the 
site of Hecale, ἃ demus, which received its name 
from a woman, who, according to Philochorus, enter- 
tained Theseus when he set out from thence to attack 


See Travels in Northern Greece, IL p. 436. 438. 

* Nicandrus (ap. Harpoc.in Θυργωνίδαι) states that these three 
demi were, together with Aphidna, removed from the AZantis to 
another tribe. There is a historical reason for placing Titacia in 
the Aphidnza (see above, p. 20, n. 1); and as Hesychius describes 
Perrhidz as a demus ἐν ᾿Αφύδναις, they were all probably in the 
same vicinity. 
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the Marathonian bull which ravaged the Tetrapolis, 
and where a festival called the Hecalesia was after- 
wards celebrated by that and the surrounding demi'. 

The name of Lidsia, a village two miles west of Eleus. 
the site of Aphidna, appears to be corrupted from 
that of the demus ᾿Ελαιούσιοι. On the road from 
Kapandriti to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance to Cephisia, near a place called Fasidhero, 
probably from a village of that name no longer in 
existence, many torrents, flowing from the heights 
which unite Parnes with Brilessus, are collected into 
one body, and form the main branch of the Cephissus. 
The most remarkable of the sources of these torrents Trinemeia. 
is at Buyati, which we may therefore identify with 
Trinemeia ἃ. 

One of the most important demi of the north- Sphendale. 
western frontier of Attica was Sphendale, where 
Mardonius halted on his march from Megara by 
Deceleia to Tanagra®, Hence it appears to have 
stood not far from the church of Aio Merkdrio, 
which now gives name to the pass leading from 
Deceleia through the ridges of Parnes into the extre- 
mity of the Tanagrean plain. But as there is no 
situation in the pass where space can be found for a 
demus, it stood probably at Malak4sa, in a plain where 
some copious sources unite to form the torrent, which 
joins the sea one mile and a half east of the Skala 
of Apostélus. Malakasa is about the same distance 
as St. Mercurius from the junction of two roads from 
Athens, which immediately below the junction enter 
the extremity of the Tanagrean plains; one of these 


? Philochorus ap. Plutarch, Thes. 14. 
* Strabo, p. 400. See above, p. 8, n. 1. 3 Herodot. 9, 15. 
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roads leads through Deceleia to St. Mercurius; the 
other to Malakasa, crossing from the head of the 
plain of Athens into that of Aphidna or the upper 
valley of the Marathonian river, by the pass of Kati- 
fori, and from thence over the ridges of Tzurka, 
which unite Parnes with Phelleus’. 

Mount Parnes, being the great barrier of Attica 
against the Boeotians, was well fortified by the Athe- 
nians ; and its positions were often contested by the 
armies of the two people. Its fortresses, mentioned 
in history, are Deceleia, Phyle, Harma, Panactum, 
and Leipsydrium. The mountain has two natural 
passes out of Attica: that of Deceleia, or St. Mer- 
curius, already described, which leaves the great 
summits on the left hand; and that of Phyle, which 
leaves them on the right. 

The first place met with on the ascent of Mount 
Parnes from Athens, by the pass of Phyle, is Khassia 
(Χασσιά), the largest village in Attica. From the 
similarity of name, it has been supposed that Khassia 
occupies the site of the demus Chastienses (Χαστιεῖς). 
This is possible, though it is fair to remark, that 
Khassia is a modern name, found in many parts of 
Greece. Not far above Khassia the road is joined 


' Mr. Finlay remarks (Oropia and Diacria, p. 38) that Mala- 
kasa is the only place where a considerable body of cavalry 
could conveniently halt ; and supposes, considering the numbers 
of the Persian troops, that one division marched by Katifori, the 
other by Deceleia, and that they joined at Malakasa. The only 
site that could compete with Malakasa as the site of Sphendale 
is Kakosialesi, a strong position, and which preserves some Hel- 
lenic vestiges: but this was probably beyond the Attic frontier, 
being situated on the northern face of Mount Arméni, a summit 
attached to Mount Parnes on the north. This place, therefore, was 
probably a subordinate κώμη of the Tanagrea. 
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by that from Eleusis, which ascends from the Thri- 
asian plain by the valley of the stream, now called 
Tanila, which rising near Phyle joins the Eleusinian 
Bay near the salt-ponds, anciently called Rheiti. 
Ascending from Khassia, the first remarkable traces 
of the great care with which this important pass was 
fortified by the Athenians, are the foundations of a 
tower, at the junction of a bye-road which leads on 
the right to the monastery of the Holy Trinity (ἡ 
ayia Τριὰς), and from thence to Tatéy, or Deceleia, 
at the beginning of the eastern pass. At a few 
minutes’ distance short of Phyle, we meet with the 
foundations of another tower for the defence of the 
pass. 


The castle of Phyle, the identity of which is proved Phyle. 
by the preservation of its ancient name’, by its dis- 
tance of more than 120 stades from Athens *, as well as 
by other circumstances related by the historians who 
have described the celebrated exploit of Thrasybulus’, 


? By a common Romaic corruption, the 7 feminine of this name 
has been converted into ¢ neuter. The natives now say στὸ φυλὲ, 
instead of ἡ φυλή. This preservation of the ancient name may 
not be so well known to the people of Athens, or to those who 
traffic on the great road from Athens to Thebes ; and travellers 
who make inquiry concerning the modern name of the ruins, may 
sometimes receive other appellations, such as those noted by 
Stuart: but the inhabitants of Mount Parnes, and of the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Athenian and Thriasian plains, adhere to 
the ancient name, with the slight change which I have men- 
tioned. 

2 Psephisma ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. See 
above, p. 20. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. ὃ 2, seq. Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 2. 
Diodorus (14, 32), who makes the distance 100 stades, is not to 
be regarded in opposition to the Athenian edict. 
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stands upon a precipitous rock, which affords an 
approach only by a ridge on the eastern side. 

The annexed sketch will show its form, and the 
smallness of its dimensions. The roads to the two 
gates exemplify the mode in which the Greeks 
managed the approaches to their fortifications, so as 
to oblige the enemy to expose the right or unco- 
vered side of his body. 


Accessible Slope. 
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A. A. Paths of approach to the two gates. 


The pass being very narrow, was effectually 
defended by this small fortress; which, connected 
as it is with one of the most remarkable events 
in Athenian history, furnishes the most interesting 
accompaniment that can be imagined to the magni- 
ficent view which the castle commands of the Plain 
of Athens, the City, Mount Hymettus, and the 
Saronic Gulf!. 


? In Phyle was a building named the Δαφνηφόρειον, in which 
was a picture representing the Thargelia. Athen. 10, 6. p. 424, F. 
Cas. 
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To the eastward of Phyle, near the sources of Nymphe- 
the Iandla, in a part of the mountain difficult of moa 
access, is a cavern, containing the remains of niches, 
altars, and inscriptions, which has been described by 
Dodwell'. It is probably the Nympheum near 
Phyle, alluded to in a fragment of Menander ’. 

Beyond Phyle, towards the summit of the ridge Harma. 
and to the left of the modern road, are the ruins 
of another fortress. This is probably Harma, for 
Harma was on Mount Parnes*, and, according to 
Strabo, near Phyle. It appears also, from the same 
author, to have been near a part of the mountain 
which formed the boundary of the horizon at Athens: 
for he says, that it was the custom at Athens for the 
Pythaiste, stationed at the altar of Jupiter Astra- 
peus on the city-wall between the Pythium and 
Olympium, to watch for the lightning above Harma, 
this being considered a sacred signal for sending off 
the sacrifices to Delphi*. Now the part of the 


‘ Tour through Greece, I. p. 505. 
3 Τὸ Νύμφαιον δ᾽ ὅθεν προέρχομαι, Φυλὴν 
Ἴων. ap. Harpocrat. in Φυλή. 

ὁ Γ᾿Αστραπὴ δι’ “Apparog’ τόπος ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἐν τῇ Πάρνηθι, ὅπου 
Διὸς ᾿Αστραπαίου ἐστὶ βωμός. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 212. 

mS haeiers ἑτέρα οὖσα τοῦ “Appatog τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν, 6 
ἐστι περὶ Φυλὴν δῆμον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὅμορον τῇ Γαναγρικῇ" ἐντεῦθεν 
δὲ ἡ παροιμία τὴν ἀρχὴν. ἔσχεν ἡ λέγουσα' ὁπόταν de “Apparoc 
ἀστράψῃ" ἀστραπὴν τινα σημειουμένων κατὰ χρησμὸν τῶν λεγο- 
μένων Πυθαϊστῶν, βλεπόντων ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ Αρμα, καὶ τότε πεμπόντων 
τὴν θυσίαν εὶς Δελφυὺς, ὅταν ἀστράψαντα ἴδωσιν" ἐτήρουν & ἐπὶ 
τρεῖς μῆνας, καθ᾽ ἕκαστον μῆνα ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας καὶ νύκτας, ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἐσχάρας τοῦ ᾿Αστραπαίου Διός" ἔστι δ᾽ αὕτη ἐν τῷ τείχει μεταξὺ 
τοῦ Πυθίου καὶ τοῦ ᾽Ολυμπίου. Strabo, p. 404. Υ et Eustath. in 
Il. B. 499, 


Panactum, 
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ridge of Parnes to the left of Phyle forms a remark- 
able feature in the outline of that mountain, as seen 
from Athens, and thus renders the meaning of Strabo 
very clear, if we suppose the ruins which I have 
noticed to have been those of Harma. 

The road from Athens into Beotia by Phyle, 
after passing the summit of the ridge, descends into 
a stony elevated plain. This plain stretches west- 
ward to Mount Citheron, along the northern side of 
the ridge which, connecting that mountain with 
Parnes, bounds the Thriasian plain on the north. 
Towards the eastern end of this elevated plain are 
the villages Skarta and Sidlesi, near which the road 
to Tanagra and Chalcis separates from that leading 
to Thebes. This plain appears to have been the 
district of Panactum. Inclosed to the north by 
heights sloping into the Beeotian plains, and to the 
south by others declining into the plains of Attica, 
it was precisely such a district as we may suppose to 
have been often disputed by the two nations. There 
was an ancient agreement between them, stipulating 
that the district of Panactum should not be inha- 
bited by either, but that the produce of the lands 
should be common property’. In the Peloponne- 
sian war Panactum became a particular object of 
contention. In the tenth year of the war it was 
treacherously delivered up to the Boeotians*, and was 
destroyed by them in the ensuing year*. At a later 
time this district seems to have been ascribed to 
Beeotia, and to have been included in the Tanagrice; 


’ Thucyd. 5, 42. > Thucyd. 5, 3. 
* Thucyd. 5, 42. 
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for we find not only Harma, which confined upon 
this district towards Phyle, but the Eleusinia also, 
described as bordering on the Tanagrice'. The 
latter, therefore, reached as far as the ridge, which, 
connecting Parnes with Citheron, covers on the 
north Phyle, as well as the Thriasian plain, the whole 
of which Pausanias seems to have comprehended in 
the Eleusinia. 

The westernmost demus of Attica towards Beeotia Enoe. 
was (ποῦ, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Hysie and 
Ginoé were the frontier demi on this side, when 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, marched from the Isth- 
mus to Eleusis, in the year B.c. 5075, They were then 
taken by the Boeotians, and Hysie seems from that 
time to have reverted to its ancient condition of a 
Beeotian town, at least if we suppose it to have 
been the same as the Hyrie of Homer’, while 
Eleuthere, once a Beeotian city, had effected a 
voluntary union with Attica‘, though probably 
never acknowledging itself an Attic demus. In 
fact, assuming the ridge of Citheron as the bound- 
ary, Eleuthere belonged as naturally to Attica, as 
Hysiz to Beeotia. C&noé stood in a narrow valley at 
the ascent of Citheron, leading from the plain of 
Eleuthers into the Plateis, and near where the road 


Strabo, p. 404. See above, p. 127, n. 4. 

Μελάνωπος σφίσιν ἐστὶ καὶ Μακάρτατος ὀνόματα, ov¢ κατέλαβεν 
ἀποθανεῖν ἐναντία Λακεδαιμονέων καὶ Βοιωτῶν τεταγμένους, ἔνθα 
τῆς Ἐλευσινίας εἰσὶ χώρας πρὸς Ταναγραίους ὅροι. Pausan. 
Attic. 29, 5. 

? Οἱνόην αἱρέουσι καὶ Ὑσίας δήμους τοὺς ἐσχάτους τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. 
Herodot. 5, 74.. 

* Tl. B. 496. * Pausan. Attic. 38, 8. 
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from Megara to Thebes joined that from Athens and 
Eleusis. It was therefore an essential point for 
securing the communication of the Athenians with 
Platea, as well as to protect Eleuthere and Eleusis. 
Hence it was fortified prior to the Peloponne- 
sian war’, and became one of the most important 
defences of the Attic frontier. It still exists in 
ruins under the name of Ghyfté-kastro, and is one 
of the most complete examples of a Greek fortress 
extant. Ata distance of about four miles from it to 
the south-eastward, are the ruins of Eleuther, now 
called Myaipoli. We may remark that this situation 
of Ginoé accords perfectly with that of the Pythium 
or temple of Apollo Pythius, at (ποῦ, in the 
ὁδὸς Πυθιὰς or sacred road from Athens to Delphi, 
by Panopea’, as well as with the circumstance 
mentioned by Thucydides, of the Corinthians having 
suffered from a sortie of the Athenians from 
(nog, in their way from Deceleia to the Isth- 
mus*; for this castle was situated so near to the 
right of the route of the Corinthians, as to have 
given the garrison great facilities for such an enter- 
prise. It was soon afterwards besieged by the Corin- 
thians and Beeotians, and betrayed to them by one 
of the oligarchical party at Athens*; but was pro- 
bably soon recovered by the Athenians, though this 

‘hh yap Οἰνόη οὖσα ἐν μεθορίοις τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς Kat Βοιωτίας 
ἐτετείχιστο καὶ αὐτῷ φρουρίῳ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐχρῶντο ὁπότε πόλεμος 


καταλάβοι. Thucyd. 2, 18. 
" τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα .. .. ἐξ ᾿Αθηνῶν & ὁρμηθέντα ἐπὶ Δελφοὺς, 
ταύτην ἱέναι τὴν ὁδὸν, ἢ νῦν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν Πυθιάδα πέμπουσι" 
γενόμενον δὲ κατὰ Πανοπέας, ὅς. Strabo, p. 422. 
* Thucyd. 8, 98. 1 Thucyd. ibid. 
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event is not mentioned by the historian, for it con- 

tinued to be a demus in the time of the Roman 

empire '. 

The sanctity of this Pythium conferred upon 
(Enoé the epithet of Sacred’, and its antiquity is 
shown by its connexion with the early history of 
Athens: according to Philochorus, it was the 
northern boundary of the kingdom of Nisus, when 
the Megaris and Attica were divided between the 
four sons of Pandion*. From hence the Pythaiste 
on declaring the prognostics favourable, sent the 
θεωρία or sacred mission to Delphi, in the same 
manner as the Deliaste at Marathon, from whence 
the theoria commenced its journey to Prasix, to 
embark for Delus *. 


’ See Travels in Northern Greece, for some further remarks 
on the ancient names of Ghyfté-kastro and Myipoli, upon 
which there has been great difference of opinion. 

? Liban. Declam. 16. Id. in Demosth. Apolog. I. p. 451. 

ἢ Φιλόχορος μὲν οὖν ἀπὸ Ἰσθμοῦ μέχρι Πυθίον διήκειν αὐτοῦ 
(Nisi sc.) φησι τὴν ἀρχὴν," Ανδρων δὲ μέχρι ᾿Ελευσῖνος καὶ τοῦ 
Θριασίου πεδίον. Strabo, p. 392. 

Πανδίων γὰρ δεξάμενος τὴν Κέκροπος βασιλείαν, προσκτησά- 
μενος δὲ καὶ τὴν Μεγαρίδα, ἔνειμε τὴν χώραν τοῖς παισὶν εἰς δ΄ 
μοίρας, Αἰγεῖ μὲν τὴν παρὰ τῷ ἄστει μέχρι Πυθίου, Πάλλαντι δὲ 
τὴν Παραλίαν, Λύκῳ δὲ τὴν Διακρίαν, Νέσῳ δὲ τὴν Μεγαρίδα. 
Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 58. See above, p. 25, note 2. 

‘“Oray δὲ σημεῖα γένηται παραδεδομένα ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς, τότε 
ἀποστέλλουσι τὴν θεωρίαν οἱ ἐκ τοῦ γένους, Πυθίαι δὲ καὶ 
Δηλιάδες, ὁπότερα ἂν καθήκῃ αὐτοῖς" θύει δὲ ὁ μάντις ὅταν μὲν 
τὰ εἰς Δέλφους πόμπιμα γένηται, καὶ θεωρία πέμπηται, ἐν Οἰνόῃ 
καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ἐν τῷ Πυθίῳ" εἰ δὲ εἰς Δῆλον ἀποστέλλοιτο ἡ 
θεωρία κατὰ τὰ προειρημένα, θύει ὁ μάντις εἰς τὸ ἐν Μαραθῶνι 
Δήλιον" καὶ ἔστιν ἱεροσκοπία τῆς μὲν εἰς Δελφοὺς θεωρίας ἐν τῷ 

K 2 
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ὁ 
The demus of Melzenz was evidently situated on this 


part of the Attic frontier: of two authors who relate 
the well-known stratagem of Melanthus, by which 
he slew Xanthus king of Beeotia in single combat’, 
one (Polyenus) makes the subject of contention to 
have been Melznz, which he describes as a castle 
on the frontier of Attica and Beeotia’: the other 
(Conon) supposes it to have been (πο *. 

At the convent of St. Meletius, which stands on 
the southern side of the ridge connecting Parnes 
with Cithzron, and in a situation similar to that of 
(£noé, which is not far distant to the westward, are 
the remains of Hellenic walls indicative of an ancient 
site. The groves and fountains, which maintain the 
verdure of this pleasant spot, accord with the epithet 
bestowed by the Latin poet upon Melene‘*. Nor 
is the situation less adapted to the description of 
Melcene, as a castle on the frontier, for this situation 
would exactly serve to complete a chain of fortresses 


κατὰ τὴν Οἱνόην Πυθίῳ" τῆς δὲ εἰς Δῆλον, ἐν τῷ κατὰ τὴν 
Μαραθῶνα Δηλίῳ. Philochorus ap. Schol. Cid. Col. v. 1102. 

? Melanthus reproached his opponent for not coming alone 
to the combat. Μὴν ἀδικεῖς δεύτερος ἰὼν ἐπὶ τὴν μάχην ; and 
slew him as he looked round in consequence of these words. 

2 1... ἐπολέμουν Μελαινῶν πέρι' Μελαιναὶ χωρίον μεθόριον 
᾿Αττικῆς καὶ Βοιωτίας. Polyzn. Strateg. 1, 19. 

* Conon, ap. Phot. Myriobib. p.447. narr. 39. V. et Procl. 
in Tim. Platon. 1. 

4 Iearii, Celeique domus, viridesque Melenz. Stat. Theb. 
12, 619. 

Melenz was sometimes called Celenz, a synonymous 
word. Callim. ap. Stephan. in Μελαινεῖς. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 146. Pa. 890. Suid. in ᾿Απατούρια, Κελαιναί, 
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defending the passes of the Attic mountains towards 
Beeotia, of which the other links were Gnoé, Harma, 
Phyle, Deceleia, and Sphendale. 

Drymus was another place on this part of the Drymus. 
frontier ', and we may suppose, from the name, that 
it was among the woods of the Parnetho-Cithe- 
ronian ridges. 


* περὶ Δρύμου καὶ τῆς πρὸς Πανάκτῳ χώρας. Demosth. de fals. 


leg. p. 446, Reiske. Ἡαγροογαίίοῃ (in Δρυμὸς) entitles it a 
πόλις, and cites Aristotle, as asserting that there was a Boeotian 
as well as an Attic Drymus. According to Hesychius (in v.) it 
was a fortress. Δρυμὸς καὶ χωρίον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς καὶ φρούριον. 


SECTION V. 


The Demi to the Westward of the Plain of Athens 
including Salamis. 


Ir has been found convenient to reserve for this 
place all remarks on the Sacred Way, or road to 
Eleusis, as it was the main route from Athens to 
the western demi of Attica. The following enu- 
meration of the principal objects on that celebrated 
road is extracted from Pausanias', who, in addition 
to his own observations, had probably before him 
those of Polemo’, who had preceded him about 
350 years. 

The first monument was that of the herald 
Anthemocritus, slain by the Megarenses, to whom 
he had been sent, to desire that they would no 
longer cultivate the (sacred) land*. Next to the 
pillar (στήλην) of Anthemocritus* occurred the tomb 


’ Attic. 36, 3 seq. * Harpocrat. in Ἱερὰ ‘Oddc. 

> « For this most impious action,” adds Pausanias, ‘‘ they 
suffer the vengeance of the goddesses to this day: for they alone, 
among the Greeks, have not been benefited by the Emperor 
Hadrian.” 

‘ It was surmounted by a statue: Ἰσαῖος ἐν rp πρὸς Καλυδῶνα 
“ τότε βαλανεῖον τὸ wap’ ᾿Ανθεμοκρίτου ἀνδριάντα,᾽᾽ τουτέστι παρὰ 
ταῖς Θριασίαις πύλαις. Harpocrat. in ᾿Ανθεμόκριτος. 
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(τάφος) of Molossus'; then the place Scirum ἢ, near 
a torrent of the same name, so called from Scirus, 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between 
the Eleusinii and Erechtheus, and who was buried 
by the Eleusinii near this torrent: he was the same 
who founded the ancient temple of Minerva Sciras 
at Phalerum. Near Scirum was the tomb of 
Cephisodorus, who, when he presided over the Athe- 
nians, was very hostile to Philip son of Demetrius, 
and caused the kings Attalus of Mysia and Ptole- 
meus of Egypt, together with the Atolians, Rhodii, 
Cretans, and Romans, to enter into alliance with the 
Athenians against him. Next to the monument of 
Cephisodorus was the tomb of Heliodorus of Hale ὃ, 
whose picture was in the great temple of Minerva; 
and that of Themistocles, son of Poliarchus, the third 
in descent from the Themistocles who fought against 
Xerxes. A little further onward was the sacred 


‘In the year 350 8. ο. Plutarchus of Eretria came to 
Athens, to ask for succour against Philip son of Amyntas, who 
had invaded Eubcea with his Macedonians. Phocion, who was 
sent thither in consequence, gained an advantage over the enemy 
at Tamyne ; Molossus, his successor, was taken by the enemy. 
Plutarch. Phocion. 13. 14. 

3 The same probably as the τόπος Σκίρα ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ of 
Strabo (p. 393). It was, like the Ceramic gates, a noted station 
for Athenian women of a particular class. Hence its name 
occurs in the Epistles of Alciphron, coupled with the Cerameicus, 
See above, p. 74. n. 2. 

5 Ἡλιόδωρος “AXtc are the words in all the editions of Pausa- 
nias : where possibly “AXtc is an error for ᾿Αλαιεύς. The two 
Heliodori most celebrated were the περιηγητὴς, (see Topography 
of Athens, p. 36, n.) and a poet both in the heroic and dramatic 
line. Galen. περὶ ἀντιδότων. Stephan. in Φυλακή. Stobai 
Serm. 98. 
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enclosure (τέμενος) of the hero Lacius, and the demus 
Lacide. Here was the monument of Nicocles of 
Tarentum, the most celebrated of all players on the 
cithara, an altar of Zephyrus, and a temple (ἱερὸν) of 
Ceres and her daughter, in which Minerva and Nep- 
tune were also worshipped. Here Phytalus was said 
to have received Ceres into his house, and to have 
been rewarded by the goddess with a plant of the 
fig-tree ', an event recorded by an epigram on the 
tomb of Phytalus. Before the crossing of the Ce- 
phissus occurred the monument of Theodorus, who 
excelled all others of his time as an actor of trage- 
dies*. On the river’s side were statues of Mnesi- 
mache, and of her son, cutting off his hair, as an 
offering to the river Cephissus. On the farther side 
of the river was an ancient altar of Jupiter Meili- 
chius, at which Theseus was said to have received 
lustration * from the descendants of Phytalus for the 
slaughter of his kinsman Sinis and the other robbers *. 
Here was the tomb of Theodectes of Phaselis °, and 
that of Mnesitheus, who was said to have been an 


’ Hence the place was often known by the name of the sacred 
fig-tree (ἱερὰ συκῆ). Athen. 3, 2,p. 74D. Ἱερὰ .... ἡ συκῆ 
ἐν τῇ εἰς "EXevoiva ἀγούσῃ ὁδῷ. Hesych. in Ἱερὰ θυσίας The 
mystic procession rested at the sacred fig-tree on its return to 
Athens, and here was the tomb of the Sophist Apollonius of 
Athens. Philost. Sophist. 2, 20. ὃ 3. 

" 3; Zlian. Var. Hist. 14,40. Plutarch. Sympos. 9, 2. de ipsius 
laude, 17. 

* j. e. previously to entering Athens. 

‘ j, e. whom he had met with on his way from Treezen. 

° A tragic poet and rhetorician. Diog. Laért. 5,24. Ste- 
phan. in Φασηλίς, Suid. in Θεοδέκτης. Vit. X. Rhet. in Iso- 
crat. where the remark occurs that his monument was near the 
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excellent physician, and to have dedicated several 
statues, among which was one of Iacchus. On the road 
side was a small temple, (ναὸς ov péyac,) called the tem- 
ple of Cyameites'. But the most remarkable monu- 
ments, both for magnitude and ornament, were that 
of a Rhodian who dwelt at Athens, and that which 
was built by Harpalus, a Macedonian, in honour of 
his wife Pythionice, who had been a courtesan at 
Athens and at Corinth’. “This,” adds Pausanias, 
“was the most remarkable of all the sepulchral 
monuments in Greece.” He then proceeds to say, 
“There is a temple, in which are statues of Ceres 
and Proserpine, of Minerva and Apollo; but which 
originally was sacred to Apollo alone. It is said that 


Cyamitis (ἐπὶ τὴν Kvapiriv). Theodectes was famous for un- 
ravelling and proposing riddles (ypipor). Hermippus ap. Athen. 
10, 19. p. 451 E. 

? Pausanias adds, “ I cannot say with certainty whether this 
person first sowed beans, or whether they have honoured some 
hero of this name. That the invention of the cultivation of beans 
cannot be attributed to Ceres, any one will understand who knows 
the initiation at Eleusis, or who has read the Orphica.” Photius 
and the author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum (Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 274.) understood Cyameites to be the name of a hero: 
Hesychius, that it was an epithet of Bacchus. 

3 Diodor. 17,108. Plutarch. Demosth. 25. Athen. 18, 7. 
595 B. Harpalus, having amassed immense wealth as governor 
of Babylon, deserted his master, Alexander, and retired with the 
greater part of his property to Athens. After having been 
banished from thence, he was slain in Crete by his pretended 
friend Thimbron. Arrian. ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 218. Strabo, 
p- 837. Plutarch (Phocion 22) says, that Harpalus gave Chari- 
cles, son-in-law of Phocion, thirty talents to build the monument 
of Pythionice, but that there was nothing in the work answerable 
to this expense. 
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when Cephalus, son of Deioneus, fled from Athens 
to Thebes on account of the murder of his wife Pro- 
cris, he went with Amphitryon, to the Telebow ; 
that he was the first to inhabit the island, which 
from him is now called Cephallenia: and that 
Chaleceinus, and Detus, his descendants in the 
tenth generation, having sailed to Delphi to con- 
sult the god concerning their return to Athens, 
were ordered to sacrifice to Apollo in that part of 
Attica, where they should see a trireme running 
upon the ground. When they arrived at the moun- 
tain called Poecilum, a serpent appeared retiring 
hastily into its hole. Here they sacrificed to Apollo, 
and arriving afterwards at Athens were made citi- 
zens by the Athenians. Beyond this [place] there 
is a temple (ναὸς) of Venus, and before it a wall of 
rude stones, worthy of observation.” 

“The Rheiti resemble rivers in their running 
only, for the water is salt; which might lead one 
to believe that they flow under ground from the 
Euripus of the Chalcidenses into a lower sea’. The 
Rheiti are said to be sacred to Ceres and her 
daughter, whose priests alone are allowed to take 
fish out of them. I have understood that, an- 
ciently, they were the boundary of the Athenians 
and Eleusinii’.” After passing the Rheiti was the 


* Elsewhere Pausanias compares the flowing of the Eraseinus 
from Stymphalus under ground into the plain of Argos, to the 
course of the Rheiti from the Euripus to the sea of Eleusis. 
(Corinth. 24, 7.) The former supposition is probably true, the 
latter is obviously a vulgar error. 

? j. e. in the time of the twelve cities. 
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place “ where Crocon was said to have first inhabited, 
and which is still called the palace of Crocon'.” 
On this part of the Sacred Way was the monument 
of Eumolpus and heroa of Hippothoon and Zarex. 
“The Cephissus, near Eleusis, flows with a more 
rapid stream than the former’. Near it is the place 
called Erineus, where they say that Pluto descended 
when he carried off .Proserpine. It was at the 
Cephissus that Theseus slew the robber Polypemon, 
surnamed Procrustes *.” 

The natural objects mentioned by Pausanias in the 
preceding description of the Sacred Way, will enable 
us to restrict within narrow limits the doubtful situ- 
ation of all the artificial monuments. The most 
important of those natural landmarks are, the Ce- 
phissus of the Athenian plain, the  salt-springs 
called the Rheiti, which, crossing the narrow pass at 
the entrance of the Thriasian plain, formed the 
natural boundary of the Athenians and Eleusinii, 
and thirdly, the stream not far to the eastward of 
the site of Eleusis, which being often entirely dry, 
but occasionally descending from the mountains with 
a broad and impetuous torrent, thus corresponds to 
the description of Pausanias; who, as we have just 
seen, contrasts its rapidity with the even course of 
the Athenian Cephissus. 


1 Crocon, according to the citizens of the demus Scambonide, 
married Sesara, daughter of Celeus. Pausan. ibid. 

2 i, 6. than the Cephissus of the plain of Athens. 

3 At Erineus, according to Plutarch (Thes. 11), who names him 
Damastes, not Polypemon. 


R. Cephis- 


sus, 


Rheiti. 
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To these we may add the torrent Scirus, corre- 
sponding to that which rises in the Lycabettian hills, 
and one branch of which seems formerly to have 
followed for a considerable distance the northern 
walls of the city, and, after uniting with one or two 
other torrents from the same hills, to have crossed 
the Sacred Way, about midway between Dipylum 
and the Cephissus. These streams are now for the 
most part lost in olive-groves near the site of the 
Academy, but there is still a watercourse nearly in 
the situation just indicated. 

In the ages which have elapsed since the visit of 
Pausanias to Attica, some change appears to have 
taken place in the Athenian Cephissus. When its 
margin was adorned with temples, statues, and villas, 
it flowed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
fully embanked: it is now allowed to find its way 
through the olive-groves in several streams, from 
which there are many smaller derivations for the 
purpose of watering olive-trees and gardens’. In 
the part of the plain which is crossed by the 
Sacred Way, there are now three principal chan- 
nels. 

The Rheiti have also an appearance somewhat 
different from that which they presented to Pausa- 
nias. In his time there seem to have been several 
sources issuing from the foot of the mountain, which 


? There can be no doubt that a great part of the water of the 
Cephissus was anciently diverted from the main stream for the 
same purposes; but it was probably done with better economy, 
and Pausanias shews that the river had one channel only. 
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formed pools sufficiently large to contain fishes, and 
having a discharge across the Sacred Way into the 
sea. The same copious springs are still to be 
observed at the foot of Mount Agaleos; but the 
water, instead of being permitted to take its natural 
course to the sea, is now collected into an artificial 
reservoir, formed by a stone wall towards the road. 
This work has been constructed for the purpose of 
turning two mills, below which the two streams cross 
the Sacred Way into the sea. 

The situation of the tomb of Scirus is marked by Scira. 
the torrent already mentioned ; and not far beyond 
it was the tomb of Cephisodorus. The uncertainty 
as to the situation of the ancient bed of the 
Cephissus, renders doubtful the exact position of 
the monuments which stood upon its bank, or that 
of the temple of Ceres, or of any of the other objects 
noticed by Pausanias between the tomb of Cephiso- 
dorus and the river. The greater part of the space Lacienses. 
between the torrent of Scirus and the river belonged, 
probably, to the demus of Lacidx, as the name is 
written in our copies of Pausanias, but which in 
inscriptions is Λακιεῖς or Λακκιάδαι. 

Pausanias has made no mention of any bridge Gephyra. 
across the Cephissus, though we know from Strabo, 
that it was at the bridge of the Cephissus' that an 
ancient custom was observed, of assailing passen- 
gers as they crossed this bridge, in the sacred 
procession to Eleusis, with vulgar abuse and coarse 


1 Not the Eleusinian Cephissus, as Barthelemy has supposed. 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, c. 68. 
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jests, hence called Gephyrismi'. Possibly, neither 
the bridge nor the custom any longer existed in the 
time of Pausanias. 

A small church, at the western end of the olive- 
wood, may perhaps (as Greek churches often occupy 
the site of ancient temples) represent the position of 
the temple of Cyameites. Proceeding from hence, 
the direction of the Sacred Way is clearly marked by 
the remains of ancient monuments on either side of 
it, but there are no ruins of sufficient magnitude to 
determine the site of the two great sepulchral edifices 
described by Pausanias. From a remark of Plutarch 
relating to that of Pythionice, we learn very nearly 
the position of the demus Hermus. He describes 
that monument as having been in Hermus, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis *. 

On the ascent of Mount Aigaleos are seen some 


1 Strabo, p. 400. See Meursii Eleusinia, 27. Attic. Lect. 
5, 31. It is supposed, (V. Larcher, Hist. d’Hérodote, 5, 
note 141.) that the word Γέφυρα, for which no etymology can 
be found in Greek, was applied to this bridge, (and afterwards 
to all others,) in consequence of its situation being the resi- 
dence assigned to the Gephyrzi, when on their expulsion from 
Beeotia they were received into Attica. The Gephyrei were a 
tribe of Pheenicians who accompanied Cadmus into Greece ; and 
who inhabited the part of Bceotia which was afterwards the 
Tanagrice, where their name and memory remained in the 
time of the Roman empire. Among the Athenians they 
became particularly noted as having produced the family 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Herodot. 5, 55,57. Strabo, 
p- 404. 

> διαμένει γὰρ ἔτι νῦν ἐν Ἕρμει ἡ βαδίζομεν ἐξ ἄστεος εἰς "Ἐλευ- 
σῖνα. Plutarch. Phocion. 22. 
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traces of the .ancient road in the rock, as well as 
several foundations of walls, for the defence of the 
pass through which the Sacred Way traversed the 
mountain to the bay of Eleusis. An insulated hill, 
crowned by a church of St. Elias, stands a little in 
advance of the pass towards Athens, and is remark- 
able for its conspicuous position and form. Although 
no remains of antiquity are here observable, the 
church has probably succeeded to a temple of the 
Hermeii. The pass is a narrow rocky opening 
between two summits of A‘galeos: it was very 
important in a military point of view, as it formed 
the direct approach to Athens from the Peloponnesus 
and the western parts of Attica, and was at the same 
time very easily defensible by art. On the summit 
of the mountain, to the left, are remains of a cir- 
cular Hellenic tower, which appears to have corre- 
sponded with another on the summit above Khaidari. 
These towers evidently belonged to a system of works 
erected for the defence of the approach to Athens from 
the west, and of which the points chiefly requiring 
defence, besides the passes of Corydallus and of the 
Sacred Way, were some openings in the heights, which 
separate the plain of Acharne from that of Thria, con- 
necting the range of Aigaleos with the last falls of 
Mount Parnes. Here are found the ruins of a ram- 
part seven feet high, and five feet and a half thick, 
formed of the rudest kind of masonry in use among 
the Greeks, but faced with more regular stones. It 
is built along the crest of the hills: the summit of 
the wall forms a commanding platform towards the 
Thriasian Plain; the access to it from the rear was 


by a succession of sloping ramps or buttresses, and 
1 
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there were narrow openings in the wall, at unequal 
distances, formed in such a manner that the inner 
face of one piece of wall advanced two feet and a 
half beyond the outer face of the next piece, as 
expressed in the annexed figure. 


It is obvious that such a rampart was an effectual 
defence against incursions of cavalry from the Thria- 
sian Plain, while it furnished considerable advantages 
also to a defending force of infantry. 

In reading the remarks of Pausanias on the temple 
of Apollo, the mountain named Peecilum, and the 
temple of Venus, the topographical relation of these 
places to one another is not immediately apparent, 
but an inspection of the places affords the requisite 
explanation. 

At the western extremity of a level which forms 
the narrowest and highest part of the opening 
across the range of dgaleos, stands the monastery 
of Dhafni. 

The construction of the church and surrounding 
enclosure, and particularly a high square belfry, 
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which is attached to the church and is surmounted 
by a small dome, are in the style of the churches in 
Syria built at the time of the crusades, and seem to 
indicate that the monastery of Dhafni as it now 
exists was built, or at least largely repaired, by one 
of the Frank princes of Athens. Both the church 
and enclosing walls are formed for the most part of 
squared blocks of marble, which had formed part of 
some Hellenic building; and until the year 1801 three 
fluted Ionic columns belonging to the same edifice 
were immured in one of the walls of the church. In 
that year they were removed by the Earl of Elgin. 
The capitals of these columns, a base and a part of one 
of the shafts, are now in the British Museum. It 
was not found possible, when the columns were taken 
down, to trace the plan of the temple; but it is 
evident, from the size of the columns, that its dimen- 
sions must have been considerable. 

There can be no doubt that this was the temple of 
Apollo on Mount Pecilum, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias'; for, by following the descent of the pass 
toward the Bay of Eleusis, traces of the Sacred 
Road are seen in the rock on the left bank of a tor- 
rent which descends from Dhafni: the road was 
partly cut in the rock, and partly supported by a 
wall of rough stones toward the torrent; and these 
traces lead, at a distance of less than a mile from 
Dhafni, to the foundations of another temple on the 


? The modern appellation of Dhafni may perhaps have been 
derived from a grove of sacred laurel, (δάφνη) which may have 
been a remarkable feature of this pass, at the time when new 
names were substituted for those derived from the ancient my- 
thology. There are none of these trees, however, at present. 

VOL. II. L 
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side of the Sacred Way, exactly answering in 
position to the Temple of Venus, the last object 
mentioned by Pausanias prior to his notice of the 
Rheiti. This temple appears from some fragments 
to have been of the Doric order; it stood on the 
northern side of the valley, below some rocks, the 
face of which is smoothed perpendicularly, and cut 
into numerous niches for votive offerings. 

On digging at the foot of the rocks, doves of white 
marble have been found, which appear to have fallen 
from the votive niches; and, as a still more decisive 
proof that the Temple of Venus stood on this spot, the 
remains of several Inscriptions are still visible under 
the niches, in two of which the words Φίλῃ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ 
are to be distinguished. Here therefore stood the 
temple of Venus called the Phileum, or temple of 
Venus Phila, built by one of the flatterers of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, in honour of Phila, the wife of De- 
metrius'. It is probable that a temple of Venus ex- 
isted in this place before the time of Demetrius, and 
that the worship of Phila ceased to be here connected 
with that of Venus after the decline of the Macedo- 
nian power at Athens; hence Pausanias, who is gene- 
rally unwilling to advert to the examples of unworthy 
flattery which so frequently disgraced the Grecian 
character after the time of Alexander, may have 
mentioned only the existence of a temple of Venus. 


* Alexis ap. Athen. 6, 16, p. 254 A. Dionysius Tryphonis, 
ibid. p.255 C. In the latter place, the Philazeum is said to have 
been at Thria (Θριῇσιν) : if any reliance, therefore, can be placed 
on the topographical accuracy of Dionysius, this part of the pass 
of Dhafni was within the limits of the demus of Thria. 


11 
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Some remains of “ the wall of rude stones,” are still 
to be seen. It formed a part of [the peribolus of 
the temple, and has an appearance of remote an- 
tiquity, the stones resembling the irregular masses 
of the walls of Tiryns'. A little westward of the 
temple are the foundations of a square tower, 
similarly constructed; this was probably another 
work for the defence of the pass. Descending 
from thence, remains are seen of walls, which sup- 
ported the Sacred Way on either side: the pass 
then widens, and terminates at a small cultivated 
level on the shore of the Bay of Eleusis. The Sacred 
Way is again traced by tracks of wheels in the 
rocks above the reservoir of the Rheiti, and again 
between the two mills. The modern road to Eleusis, 
instead of coinciding with the ancient track, which 
passed above the Rheiti, leaving them to the left, 
follows the shore, leaving the reservoir and mills on 
the right. About half a mile beyond the Rheiti, 
where the road to Eleuthera branches off across the 
plain to the right, the traces of the ancient cause- 
way of the Sacred Way are again seen, and on the Tomb of 
right side of it are ruins of an ancient monument, ἐὰν 
which appears to have consisted originally of a 
cubical mass of earth, cased with white marble, sup- 
porting a sepulchral stele. Some decorations of 
sculpture are still to be seen on the marble, and an 
inscription which shows that it was the tomb of 
Straton, a demotes of Cydatheneum, and of his 


? Thus we perceive the meaning which Pausanias attached to 
the words ἀργοὶ λέθοι which often occur in his work. 
L 2 
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wife and son'. This monument has not been 
noticed by Pausanias; though its construction and 
inscription have every appearance of being more 
ancient than his time: nor has he noticed another 
monument, of which the position is indicated by 
several squared blocks of marble to the left of the 
Sacred Way near the sea. These omissions are not 
surprising; for it is evident from the numerous 
traces of ancient sepulchres on either side of the 
Sacred Way, that here Pausanias, as in other parts 
of his work, as indeed he more than once informs 
us, has selected those objects only which appeared 
to him the most interesting. The work of Polemo 
on the Sacred Way contained, it may be supposed, 
a description of all those extant in his time. 

Beyond the sepulchre of Strato the Sacred Way 
is again traced in the form of a raised causeway, 
this part of the plain being very low, and sub- 
ject to inundation from the torrent already men- 
tioned, which rises on the ridge of Mount Parnes 
above Phyle, and which, after turning to the west- 
ward a little above the modern village Khassia, 
descends into the Zhriasian plain, and is lost in the 


* The inscription is as follows : 


Στράτων ᾿ἸΙσιδότου Κυδα(θηναιεύς) 
Πώλλα Μουνατία Ἡρακληα. 
Ἰσσίδοτος Στράτωνος Κυδαθηναιεύς. 


The name of Strato’s demus is almost erased; but we can 
have little doubt that it was the same as that of his son. The 
lady was a foreigner, and a native of one of the numerous 
Heracleiz ; coins alone can tell which. 
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low grounds on the shore of the bay. These low 
grounds extend as far as Eleusis, where they are 
kept in a marshy state the greater part of the year, 
by the overflowings of another similar but larger 
torrent, the Eleusinian Cephissus, now called Sa- 
randaforo. 

About a mile beyond the tomb of Strato, Chandler 
observed the remains of another monument. From 
a stone in the ruins of a church, which had been 
built upon it, he copied an inscription in honour of 
ahierophant. This, therefore, seems to have been 
another monument of the Sacred Way, which has 
not been noticed by Pausanias. The causeway still 
consists of ancient materials, mixed with repairs 
of the various ages, during which it has never ceased 
to be used as the common road from Athens to the 
Isthmus by the way of Eleusis. 

The plain through which it is conducted was an- 
ciently known by the name of Thriasian (ro Θριάσιον 
Ilediov), being so called, or at least the greater part 
of it, and particularly all the central portion, as 
well as the eastern part adjacent to the shore’, 
from the demus to which it belonged *, and which, 
from this fact, we may infer to have been one 
among the largest of the Attic demi. When the 
Persians were for the second time in possession of 
Athens, under the command of Mardonius, and 
the Athenians had retired into Salamis, the latter 
despatched an embassy to the Lacedemonians, re- 


Strabo, p. 395. See below, p. 165, n. 2. 
? Θριάσιον πεδίον . ... « θρίαι δέ εἰσιν αἱ μαντικαὶ ψῆφοι 
. τὸ μαντεύεσθαι θριᾶσθαι. Bekker Anecd, Gr. I, p. 265. 


Thria. 
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questing them to send troops to their assistance, and 
proposing to fight the Barbarians in the plain of 
Thria'. The same importance is attached to Thria, 
or its plain, on two occasions, in which Thucydides 
mentions the irruption of the Lacedemonians into 
Attica’®; and its position is not less accurately indi- 
cated by Strabo* and by Galen; the latter of whom, 
describing his journey from Corinth to Athens, men- 
tions that he passed by Megara, Eleusis, and the 
Thriasian plain*. The site of the town of Thria 
may perhaps be indicated by some vestiges of anti- 
quity at a height called Μαρία °, on the Sarandaforo, 
or Eleusinian Cephissus, about three miles above 
Eleusis. 

As the Thriasii occupied the greater part of the 
plain in which Eleusis is situated, so the demus of 
Eleusis extended westward as far as the Megaris; 
the river JTapis formed the boundary between 
them*: the mission of Anthemocritus, who was slain 
by the Megarenses, was for the purpose of remon- 
strating with that people for cultivating a part of 
the Sacred or Eleusinian Land’. : 

The modern villages which divide the Thriasian 
and Eleusinian plain among them are—Lepsina, 
towards the sea; Stefani, on Mount Pecilum ; 


' Herodot. 9, 7. ® Thucyd. 1, 114. 2, 19. 

5 Strabo, p. 392, 395. 

* Galen. de Diagnos. atque Med. Affect. I. p. 354. 

* Magila is a name often applied, in modern Greece, to a site 
retaining remains of ancient buildings, and particularly when 
situated upon a rising ground in a plain. 

° Scylax in Megara. Callim. ap. Stephan. in Ἰαπίς. 

7 Pausan. Attic. 86, 3. Lacon. 4, 5. 
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Khassiaé, in Mount Parnes; and Kiindura, in the 
Oneia. Stefani, Khassid, and Kindura, possess Ka- 
ly'via, or dependent hamlets in the plain. 

There is some reason to think, from a passage in ©a. 
the Cidipus Coloneus, when coupled with the remarks 
of a scholiast, who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with Attic topography, or at least to have 
followed some good Attic authority, that the hills 
which lie to the northward of the pass of Poecilum, 
between the plain of Athens and the plain of Thria 
(often called without any sufficient reason Mount 
Iearius), were occupied by the demus of Oa, or Ha 
(OH, OIH'). In that tragedy, when Creon has sent 
away the daughters of Gidipus from Colonus on the 
road to Thebes, and when Theseus has despatched his 
Athenians to bring them back, the Chorus antici- 
pates a hostile engagement between the two parties ; 
either at “the Pythian coasts, or at Eleusis, or to 
the west of the white hill, at the pastures of (ia ’*.” 


1 (8 is said to have derived its name from a daughter of 
Cephalus. Philochorus ap. Harpocrat. in Ot. 


2 ~ “ 
Εἴην ὅθι δαΐων 


ἀνδρῶν τάχ᾽ ἐπιστροφαὴ 
τὸν χαλκοβόαν ”Apn 
μίξουσιν, ἣ πρὸς Πυθίαις, 
ἣ λαμπάσιν ἀκταῖς, 

οὗ πότνιαι σεμναὶ τιθη- 
νοῦνται τέλη 

θνατοῖσιν, ὧν καὶ χρυσέα 
κληὶς ἐπὶ γλώσσᾳ βέβακεν 
προσπόλων Εὐμολπιδᾶν. 
"Ἔνθ᾽ οἶμαι τὸν ἐγρεμάχαν 
Θησέα καὶ τὰς διστόλους 


ἀδμήτας ἀδελφὰς 
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By Πυθίαις ἀκταῖς the poet may have meant either 
the temple of Apollo in the pass of Poecilum, or the 
Pythium of Gnoe ; the latter having been equally in 
the route from Colonus to Thebes by the Thriasian 
plain. On the former supposition the battle would 
have occurred in the Thriasian plain, in the latter in 
that of Eleuthere. The second place described by 
the Chorus with poetical cireumlocution is obviously 
Eleusis. As to the third place, expressed by the 
words ἐφέσπερον πέτρας νιφάδος Οἰάτιδος ἐκ νομοῦ, the 
Scholiast interprets them to mean “to the westward 
of Mount Agaleos ;” which he says “ borders on the 


αὐτάρκει ray’ ἐμμίξειν Bog 
τούσδ᾽ ava χώρους. 


Ἤ που τὸν ἐφέσπερον 
πέτρας νιφάδος πελῶ- 
σ᾽ Οἰάτιδος ἐκ νομοῦ, 
πώλοισιν ἣ ῥιμφαρμάτοις 
φεύγοντες ἁμίλλαις ; 
ἁλώσεται" δεινός γ᾽ ὁ προσ- 
χώρων “Apne, 
δεινὰ δὲ Θησειδᾶν ἀκμά, 
Sophoc. (Εά. Col. v. 1099. 


Thus translated by Francklin. 


Oh! could I hear the dreadful battle roar, 

Or near Apollo’s sacred shrine, 

Or on thy torch-enlighten’d shore, 

Oh Ceres, where thy priests their rites divine 

Perform with lips in solemn silence seal’d, 

And mysteries ne’er by mortal tongue reveal’d. 
At yon snowy mountain’s feet 

Westward perchance the warriors meet, 

Chariot and horse with mutual rage 

On Cia’s flowery plains engage, &c. 
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demus of (Ka ;” and he conceives the “snowy stone’ 
to be a white rock on the summit of that mountain, 
vulgarly known in the time of Istrus, or two centu- 
ries after that of Sophocles, by the name of λεία 
πέτρα, or the smooth rock. Now, as we cannot 
suppose the poet to have intended any part of the 
range of Aigaleos to the southward of the pass 
of Dhafni’ (for that division of the mountain 


1 (Ἤ που τὸν ἐφέσπερον) τὸν Αἰγάλεών φησι" καὶ yap τοῦτο ὑπ᾽ 
ἐσχάτων ἐστὶ τοῦ δήμου τούτου" καταλέγουσι δὲ χωρία, παρ᾽ ἃ 
μάλιστα εἰκάζουσι τὴν συμβολὴν γενέσθαι τοῖς περὶ τὸν Κρέοντα 
καὶ Θησέα" πέτρας δὲ νιφάδος εἴη ἂν λέγων τὴν οὕτω λεγομένην 
λείαν πέτραν ἢ τὸν Αἰγάλεων λόφον" ἃ δὴ ἐπιχώρια φασὶν εἶναι, 

΄ ” 2 J ’ ~ ’ , ε - “ “2 ‘ . 
καθάπερ Ἴστρος ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ τῶν ᾿Ατάκτων ἱστορεῖ οὕτως, “ ἀπὸ δὲ 


> καὶ per’ ὀλίγα, “ ἀπὸ τούτον 


τῆς χαράδρας ἐπὶ τὴν λείαν πέτραν;,᾽ 
δὲ ἕως Κολωνοῦ παρὰ τὸν χάλκον προσαγορευόμενον" ὅθεν πρὸς 
τὸν Κηφισσὸν ἕως τῆς μυστικῆς εἰσόδου εὶς ᾿Ελευσῖνα" ἀπὸ ταύτης 
δὲ βαδιζόντων εἰς ᾿Ελευσῖνα τὰ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ μέχρι τοῦ λόφου τοῦ 
πρὸς ἀνατολὰς τοῦ Αἰγάλεω. Ἦτοι οὖν τὴν καλουμένην λείαν 
πέτραν ἣ τὸν Αἰγάλεων λέγει’ ‘O δὲ νοῦς" ἄρα ἐπὶ τὸν ἕσπερον 
χῶρον τῆς λείας πέτρας προσπελάσουσι. Schol. C&d. Col. v. 1114. 
Οἰάτιδος ἐκ νομοῦ] Ota δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς" ὅθεν καὶ τὸ Οἴηθεν" ἐκ 
νομοῦ δὲ πάλιν, χωρίου ᾿Αττικοῦ οὕτω καλούμενον, ἐν φ νέμουσιν, 
ὡς νεμήσεως παρακειμένης. Schol. (ἃ, Col. ν. 1116. By “the 
torrent at the smooth rock” Istrus seems to have meant the tor- 
rent in the pass of Dhafni, which runs into the Eleusinian bay. 
The Scholiast identifies “the smooth rock” with the part of 
f&galeos on the left, in proceeding through the pass to Eleusis ; 
and by “‘ the mountain to the east” (N.E.) “οἵ Aigaleos ” he 
seems to have intended the same as the Poecilum of Pausanias. We 
are not to suppose that Istrus referred to this passage in Sopho- 
cles. The Scholiast quotes him merely for the purpose of showing 
that “‘from the brazen way of Colonus to the torrent of the 
smooth rock,” meant the same thing as “ from the Cephissus to 
the mystic approach,” or Sacred Way ; or rather that the πέτρα 
γιφὰς of Sophocles was the same as the λεία πέτρα of Istrus. If 
we were to suppose Istrus to have alluded to the third place, 


Eleusis. 
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belonged to the demus of Corydallus, was not in the 
way to Thebes, and afforded no plain on its western 
side), it will follow that Gia must have been on the 
heights to the northward of the pass of Peecilum. 
That part of the Thriasian plain, therefore, which lies 
at the foot of that mountain on the west, seems to 
be the third place intended by the poet, and (a to 
have stood on the western face of that mountain, 
perhaps at Spilia or at Stefani, not far from the pass 
of Dhafni, on the mountain which in the time of 
Pausanias appears to have been called Peecilum. 
Eleusis was advantageously situated on a height, 
at a small distance from the shore of an extensive 
bay, to which there is access only through narrow 
channels, at the two extremities of the island of 
Salamis: its position was important, as command- 
ing the shortest and most level route by land from 
Athens to the Isthmus by the pass which leads 
at the foot of Mount Cerata along the shore to 
Megara; but it was subject to the inconveniences 
of a scarcity of potable water, and of the vicinity 
of some low and marshy ground, as well as of oc- 
casional encroachments from the river Cephissus, 
which, although for the greater part of the year 
quite dry, or finding its way to the sea in three 
or four slender rills, almost lost in a gravelly bed, 


referred to by Sophocles, it would place ( in the plain of Athens, 
where no situation could have been to the westward of any part 
of the ridges of Aigaleos. It is to be observed that Hesychius is 
opposed to the Scholiast’s explanation of the words Οἱάτιδος νομοῦ, 
which Hesychius supposes to mean simply sheep-pastures, and 
he denies that the situation of Gia will suit such an interpreta- 
tion (Hesych. in Oidriéoc). 
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sometimes descends from the mountains with such 
impetuosity as to spread itself over a wide extent of 
the plain, damaging the lands and buildings. 

In the plain about a mile to the north of Eleusis 
are remains of two ancient mounds; one of which 
was evidently constructed for the purpose of turning 
a part of the superfluous waters into the north-west- 
ern corner of the bay near the foot of Mount Cerata, 
the other to protect the eastern side of the town from 
the torrent. Remains of similar ancient works are 
found in other parts of Greece; and it appears that 
they were used from a period of the highest anti- 
quity', in places where the land was valuable, to 
protect it from the damage accruing from torrents 
and inundations. 

The embankments of the Plain of Eleusis are 
probably those which Hadrian is recorded to have 
raised in consequence of an inundation of the Eleu- 
sinian Cephissus, which occurred when that emperor 
was at Athens*; and they serve to illustrate the 
observation of Pausanias, that the Cephissus of Eleu- 


A work of this nature in the plain of Pheneus was supposed 
to have been formed by Hercules. Pausan. Arcad. 14, 3. 
Pee χειμάσας εἰς ᾿Αθήνας καὶ μυηθεὶς τὰ ᾿Ελευσίνια, καὶ 
γεφυρώσας ᾿Ἐλευσῖνα κατακλυσθεῖσαν ὑπὸ Κηφισσοῦ ποταμοῦ. 
Euseb. in Chron. p. 81. Gallicanus et Sitianus. His Consu- 
libus juxta Eleusinem civitatem in Cephiso fluvio Hadrianus 
pontem constravit. Cassiodor. Chron. in Hadrian. It is evident 
that the operation here mentioned was chiefly the formation of a 
dyke to divert the waters from Eleusis, although a bridge over the 
river may also have formed part of it. Herodotus uses the word 
ἀπογεφυρώσας, in mentioning the works of Menes at Memphis, 
which he describes as dykes to keep the Nile in a particular 
course. Herodot. 2, 99. 
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sis was more impetuous than the river of the same 
name in the Athenian plain '. 

One of the inconveniences under which Eleusis 
laboured, that of a scarcity of potable water, appears 
to have been remedied about the same time, and 
perhaps by the same emperor, who conferred so many 
benefits upon Greece. The ruins of an aqueduct 
upon arches are still seen stretching across the plain 
from the neighbourhood of Eleusis, in a north-eastern 
direction, towards the centre of the ridge which con- 
nects Parnes with Citheron. 

There are remains also of a reservoir belonging to 
this aqueduct, in the plain, at about a mile and a half 
from Eleusis. All these works indicate the import- 
ance of Eleusis under the Roman empire, when it 
was fashionable among the higher order of Romans 
to pass some time at Athens in the study of philo- 
sophy, and to be initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Hence Eleusis became at that time one 
of the most frequented places in Greece; and 
perhaps it was never so populous as under the 
emperors of the first two centuries of our era’. 
During the two following centuries, its mysteries 
were the chief support of declining polytheism, and 
almost the only remaining bond of national union 
among the Greeks; but at length the destructive 


* Demosthenes alludes to inundations at Eleusis in his oration 
6. Callicl. p. 1279, Reiske. 

? Both Strabo (p. 395) and Pausanias (Attic. 38, 7), qualify 
Eleusis as a city. Strabo says, ἐν δὲ τοῖς δήμοις καταριθμεῖται 
ἡ πόλις. We find it still protected by the Roman government in 
the latter part of the fourth century (Zosim. 4, 2. Conf. Ammian. 
30, 9. Sozomen. 6, 7. 21), soon after which it was overthrown 
by the Goths of Alaric. 
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visit of the Goths in the year 396, the extinction of 
paganism, and the ruin of maritime commerce, left 
Eleusis deprived of every source of prosperity, ex- 
cept those which are inseparable from its fertile plain, 
its noble bay, and its position on the road from Attica 
to the Isthmus. 

Some evidence of the condition of Eleusis during 
the middle ages of the Byzantine empire is afforded 
by a great tower or castle on the southern side of the 
village, and by another tower of the same date stand- 
ing upon Hellenic foundations on a part of the ancient 
citadel: but the ravages to which the place was ex- 
posed during the decline of the empire, from pirates 
and from the fleets of the maritime powers of the 
Mediterranean, were at length so fatal, that in 1676 
Wheler and Spon found the site of Eleusis totally 
abandoned. In the middle of the last century it was 
again an inhabited place; at present forty cottages ', 
standing precisely on the foundations of the great pub- 
lic edifices, are occupied by the peasants who cultivate 
the corn-fields of Ceres, or who are employed in the 
export of the fir-timber and tar of the neighbouring 
mountains. The village still preserves the ancient 
name, no further altered than is customary in Romaic 
conversions. The name is in the fourth case ᾿Ελευ- 
σίνα ; the initial short vowel is omitted, and the ve 
converted into ψ (Aefiva); a practice not unknown 
to the ancients. 

Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low rocky 
hill, a mile in length, which lies parallel to the sea- 


1 These were reduced by the effects of the Greek insurrection 
to ten or twelve. 
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shore, and is separated to the west from the falls of 
Mount Cerata by a narrow branch of the plain. 

The eastern extremity of the hill was levelled 
artificially for the reception of the Hierum of Ceres 
and the other sacred buildings. Above these are the 
traces of an Acropolis. A triangular space of about 
500 yards each side, lying between the hill and the 
shore, was occupied by the town of Eleusis. On the 
eastern side, the town wall is traced along the summit 
of an artificial embankment, carried across the marshy 
ground from some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands the modern castle already mentioned. 
This wall, according to a common practice in the 
military architecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea so as to form a mole sheltering a harbour, 
which was entirely artificial, and was formed by this 
and two other longer moles which project about 100 
yards into the sea. There are many remains of walls 
and buildings along the shore, as well as in other 
parts of the town and citadel; but they are mere 
foundations, the Hierum alone preserving any con- 
siderable remains. 

The following is the very brief description of 
Eleusis which Pausanias has left us’. “The Eleu- 
sinii have a temple (ναὸς) of Triptolemus, another of 
Diana Propylea, a third of Neptune the father, and 
a well called Callichorum, where the Eleusinian wo- 
men first instituted a dance and song in honour of 
the goddess. They say that the plain called Rharium’ 
was the first place in which corn was sown and pro- 


' Attic. c. 38, 6. 
? So named from Rharus, grandfather of Triptolemus. 
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duced a harvest, and hence barley from this plain is 
employed at Eleusis for making sacrificial cakes. 
There (ἐνταῦθα) the threshing-floor and altar of Trip- 
tolemus are shown. A dream has forbidden me to 
write of the things within the wall of the sacred edi- 
fice (ἐντὸς τοῦ τείχους τοῦ ἱεροῦ) ; to the uninitiated it 
is not permitted even to make inquiries concerning 
them.” 

The plain Rharium seems to have been in the 
immediate vicinity of Eleusis, but on which side it 
would be difficult to determine: in some part of it, 
as appears from the preceding words of Pausanias, 
were the threshing-floor and altar of Triptolemus. 
Near Eleusis also was the monument of the Athe- 
nian Tellus, who, after putting to flight the Eleusinii 
near Eleusis, was buried where he fell, and honoured 
with a public monument '. 

The well Callichorum may have been that which 
is now seen not far from the foot of the northern 
side of the hill of Eleusis, within the bifurcation of 
two roads leading to Megara and to Eleuthera, for 
near it are the foundations of a wall and portico. 

To those who approached Eleusis from Athens, the 
sacred buildings standing on the eastern extremity 
of the height concealed the greater part of the 
town, and on a nearer approach ‘presented a suc- 
cession of magnificent objects, well calculated to 
heighten the solemn grandeur of the ceremonies, and 


? Herod. 1.30. Tellus was rich, had a fine family of sons and 
grandsons, died in the arms of victory, and had a monument 
erected to him at the public expense. For all these blessings, 
Solon cited Tellus, when Croesus asked him whom he thought 
the happiest of men. 
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the awe and reverence of the Myste in their initia- 
tion. -Even the want of symmetry in the position of 
the several buildings tended to the same effect, by 
rendering it difficult to catch a view of the inner 
buildings through the outer, or to comprehend their 
general plan, distribution, and extent; the conse- 
quence of which uncertainty would be, that ima- 
gination would exceed reality. In the plurality 
of enclosures, in the magnificence of the pyle or 
gateways, in the absence of any general symmetry of 
plan, in the small auxiliary temples, we recognise a 
great resemblance between the sacred buildings of 
Eleusis and the Egyptian Hiera of Thebes and Phil. 
And this resemblance is the more remarkable, as the 
Demeter of Attica was the Isis of Egypt'. We can- 
not suppose, however, that the plan of all these 
buildings was even thought of, when the worship of 
Ceres was established at Eleusis. They were the 
progressive creation of successive ages, like those of 
the Acropolis of Athens, and hence of necessity asym- 
metric. The architecture of Greece having originated 
in national wants and means, totally different from 
those of Egypt, bears no essential resemblance to the 
Egyptian ; and the Athenians appear to have received 
little or nothing from Egypt, except a part of the 
mythology of Neith and Isis. 

The first object which strikes the traveller on 
approaching from Athens, is the remains of a very 
large pavement, terminating in some vast heaps of 
ruins, which the labours of the late mission of the 
Dilettanti have proved to have been a Propyleum of 


' Herod, 2, 59, 156. 
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very nearly the same plan and dimensions as that of 
the Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near the middle 
of a paved platform, were found the remains of a 
small temple, forty feet long and twenty broad, raised 
upon five steps, and consisting of a simple cella, with 
two columns between ante at either end. The situ- 
ation of this temple on the platform of the Propy- 
leum, seems to leave little doubt that it was the 
temple of Minerva Propylea. The peribolus which 
abutted on the Propyleum formed the exterior inclo- 
sure of the Hierum. At a distance of fifty feet from 
the Propyleum was the north-eastern angle of the 
inner inclosure, which was in shape an irregular 
pentagon. Its entrance was at the angle just 
mentioned, where the rock was cut away both 
horizontally and vertically to receive another Propy- 
leum, much smaller than the former, and which 
consisted of an opening thirty-two feet wide, between 
two parallel walls of fifty feet in length. Towards 
the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by 
transverse walls to a gateway of twelve feet in 
width, which was decorated with ante, opposed to 
two Ionic columns. Between the inner front of this 
Propyleum and the site of the great temple lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust of Pentelic 
marble, crowned with a basket, which is now depo- 
sited in the public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the statue of 
Ceres which was adored in the temple; but, to judge 
from the position in which it was found, and from 
the unfinished appearance of the surface in those few 
parts where any original surface remains, the statue 
seems rather to have been that of a Cistophorus, 
VOL. 11. M 
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serving for some architectural decoration, like the 
Caryatides of the Erechtheium, or the figures of the 
Persian stoa at Sparta, or the Titans of the temple 
of Jupiter at Agrigentum. Unfortunately we have 
no testimony to guide us to any thing like certainty 
on this question: such indeed has been the reli- 
gious silence of ancient authors with regard to the 
mystic temple, that we remain ignorant both of the 
material and dimensions of the statue of Ceres, and 
even whether the worship of any such statue formed 
a part of the mysteries. 

At Megalopolis there was a Hierum of the god- 
desses similar to that of Eleusis, which, besides the 
mystic adytum (σηκὸς), contained within the sacred 
peribolus temples of Jupiter, Venus, and Core (Pro- 
serpine), with several statues as well in those tem- 
ples as in the open part of the Hierum; but of this 
mystic temple Pausanias says only that it was of 
large dimensions, and that the mysteries were cele- 
brated in it’. 

The north-western side of the pentagonal enclo- 
sure of the Hierum of Eleusis was formed by a per- 
pendicular excavation in the rock of the Acropolis, 
which left a platform thirty-six feet wide between 
the perpendicular rock and the back of the temple. 

The μυστικὸς σηκὸς or τελεστήριον, or temple itself, 
the largest ever erected by the Greeks in honour of 
the idols of their superstition, is described by Strabo 
as capable of containing as many persons as a 
theatre *. It was one of the edifices designed in the 


' Pausan. Arcad. 31, 4. 
2 Elr’ ᾿Ελευσὶς πόλις, ἐν ἡ τὸ τῆς Δήμητρος ἱερὸν τῆς ἜἘλευσι- 
νέας" καὶ ὁ μυστικὸς σηκὸς, ὃν κατεσκεύασεν ἤϊκτινος, ὄχλον θεάτρου 


11 
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administration of Pericles by the architect of the 
Parthenon ', but was probably executed in part only 
before the Peloponnesian war, as three successive 
artists were employed in building it ', and its portico 
was not constructed until the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, when Philo was the fourth or fifth architect 
of this temple. When complete, it ranked as one of 
the four finest examples of Greek architecture in mar- 
ble*. It faced the south-east, and consisted (if the 
mission is correct in its conclusion) of a cella 166 feet 
square within. Unfortunately the centre of the mo- 
dern village occupies the exact site of this building, 
and some of the cottages are built upon a slope formed 
by its ruins, in consequence of which the mission 
could not succeed in obtaining all the details, which 
a more complete excavation of the ruins would pro- 
bably give. Comparing, however, the fragments 
which they found with the description of Plutarch, 
they thought themselves warranted in concluding 
that the roof of the cella was covered with tiles of 
marble like the temples of Athens; that it was sup- 
ported by twenty-eight Doric columns, of a diameter 


δέξασθαι δυνάμενον, ὃς καὶ τὸν Παρθενῶνα ἐποίησε τὸν ἐν ’AKpo- 
πόλει τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, Περικλέους ἐπιστατοῦντος τῶν ἔργων. Strabo, 
p. 395. 

70 δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι τελεστήριον ἤρξατο μὲν Κόροιβος οἰκοδομεῖν 
καὶ τοὺς ἐπ’ ἐδάφους κίονας ἔθηκεν οὗτος καὶ τοῖς ἐπιστυλίοις 
ἐπέζευξεν᾽ ἀποθανόντος δὲ τούτον, Μεταγένης ὁ ᾿Ξνπέτιος τὸ 
διάζωμα καὶ τοὺς ἄνω κίονας ἐπέστησε, τὸ δὲ ὁπαῖον ἐπὶ τοῦ 
ἀνακτόρου Ξενοκλῆς ὁ Χολαργεὺς ἐκορύφωσε. Plutarch. Pe- 
ricl. 18. To reconcile these facts with the words of Strabo ὃν 
κατεσκεύασεν “Ixrivoc, we must suppose that it was designed only 
by Ictinus. 

ἢ Vitruv. in pref. 1. 7, 

MZ 
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(measured under the capital) of three feet two 
inches; that the columns were disposed in two 
double rows across the cella, one near the front, the 
other near the back; and that they were surmounted 
by ranges of smaller columns, as in the Parthenon, 
and as we still see exemplified in one of the existing 
temples at Pestum. The cella was fronted with a 
magnificent portico of twelve Doric columns, mea- 
suring six feet and a half at the lower diameter of 
the shaft, but fluted only in a narrow ring at the top 
and bottom. The platform at the back of the temple 
was twenty feet above the level of the pavement of 
the portico. An ascent of steps led up to this plat- 
form on the outside of the north-western angle of 
the temple, not far from where another flight of 
steps ascended from the platform to a portal adorned 
with two columns, which perhaps formed a small 
propyleum communicating from the Hierum to the 
Acropolis. 

The mission was not able to discover any remains 
which they could ascribe to the temple of Triptole- 
mus, or to that of Neptune. These buildings stood 
probably between the outer and inner enclosure of 
the Hierum, for the latter appears to have been 
that wall of the sanctuary (τὸ τεῖχος τοῦ Ἱεροῦ) 
which Pausanias mentions, and into which none 
but the initiated or the myste were allowed to 
enter. 

Amphiale The peninsula of Skarmangé on the eastern shore 
poring of the bay of Eleusis has already been noticed: 
adjacent to it, are two islands now called the 
Kyradhes (ai Kupadec) or Megali and Mikri Kyra. 
These seem to answer to the promontory Amphiale 
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and the two Pharmacusse of Strabo, the larger of 
which islands contained the tomb of Circe’. It is 
to be observed, however, that the only quarry on this 
coast is not near Skarmanga, but nearly opposite 
to the centre of the bay of Salamis, and that the 
channel, instead of being about two stades in 
breadth, is in no part less than a mile: at the 
πορθμὸς, the same doubtless as the modern ferry, 
it is still wider. The geographer has likewise 
omitted to notice an island near the coast of Sala- 
mis, which is larger than either of the Kyradhes, 
and is now called Aghyra ('Ayvpa), as well as 
another in the Bay of Ambelakia, named Arpathéni 
( Αρπαθώνη). These perhaps are ancient names. 
Among the pine-trees which cover the peninsula 
of Skarmanga rises a large artificial tumulus, and 
to the south of the Cape, in a small level, are the 
foundations of several extensive Hellenic buildings. 
If these mark the site of a demus, it was possibly 
Otryne; for this was a maritime demus* and of some 
importance, as appears from Demosthenes, in his ora- 


1 Elra τὸ Θριάσιον πεδίον, καὶ ὁμώνυμος αἰγιαλὸς καὶ δῆμος" 
εἴθ᾽ ἡ ἄκρα ἡ ᾿Αμφιάλη, καὶ τὸ ὑπερκείμενον λατόμιον καὶ ὁ εἰς 
Σαλαμῖνα πορθμὸς, ὅσον διστάδιος, ὃν διαχοῦν ἐπειρᾶτο “Ξέρξης, 
ἔφθη δὲ ἡ ναυμαχία γενομένη, καὶ ἡ φυγὴ τῶν Περσῶν. ᾿Ενταῦθα 
δὲ καὶ αἱ Φαρμακοῦσσαι δύο νησία, ὧν ἐν τῷ μείζονι Κίρκης τάφος 
δείκνυται. Strabo, p. 395. V. et Stephan. in Φαρμακοῦσσα. 

? Antiphanes (ap. Athen. 7, 17. p. 309 E.) represents a vendor 
of the fishes named κωβιοὶ as contrasting the Phaleric with those 
of Otryne, the former having been the most esteemed of any : 

προστίθημι, φησί, σοι 
Τὸν δῆμον αὐτῶν" εἰσὶ γὰρ Φαληρικοί' 


ἔΑλλοι δ᾽ ἐπώλουν, ὡς ἔοικ᾽, Ὀτρυνικούς. 


Salamis. 
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tion against Leochares, the subject which gives some 
reason likewise to suspect that Otryne was not far 
from Eleusis. That it was on the south-western shore 
of Attica, is rendered probable by the words of Anti- 
phanes just cited, and it seems not to have been in 
Paralia'. 

Among the many beautiful bays which adorn the 
winding shores of Greece, there is none more re- 
markable than that of Hleusis. Formed on the 
eastern, northern, and western sides by a noble 
sweep of the Attic coast, it is closed on the south 
by the northern shore of the island of Salamis, 
which, being separated only from the main land at 
either end by a narrow tortuous channel, has the 
appearance of being a continuation of the mountains 
of Attica which surround the other sides of the 
amphitheatre; and thus the Bay in every direction 
resembles a beautiful lake. For modern purposes, 
however, the bay of Salamis is more useful as a 
harbour. 

Salamis was anciently called Cychreia and Sciras ; 
the former name derived from a native, one of the 
reputed sons of Neptune, the latter from a prophet, 
who coming from Dodona to Athens, in the reign of 
Erechtheus the second, was slain, together with that 
monarch, in fighting against Eumolpus and the Thra- 
cians who were in possession of Eleusis*. The island 
was, however, known by the name of Salamis at a 


? See above, p. 53 seq. 

7... ἀκτὰς ἀμφὶ Kuypeiac. Alschyl. Pers. v. 568. Strabo, 
p. 393. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 86,1. 8. Philochor. ap. Plutarch. 
Thes. 17. There was a hill in Salamis called 6 Κύχρειος πάγος. 
Sophocel. ap. Stephan. in Κύχρειος. 
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very early period; for Homer indicates no other: 
according to Pausanias, who follows probably the 
Athenian tradition, Salamis was the name of the mo- 
ther of Asopus. At the time of the Trojan war, the 
island had recently become the possession of one of 
the Aacidex, or sons of Macus, who colonized it from 
Agina. Although not undeserving of the character 
bestowed upon it by its native poet’, (for the more 
fertile districts of Salamis are well suited to the 
olive, and its honey is abundant and excellent), such 
is the general scantiness of its productive soil, that 
nothing but a share in the commerce which made 
A gina one of the richest of the republics of Greece, 
could have given Salamis the means of contribut- 
ing twelve ships to the Grecian expedition against 
Troy *. 

That Salamis preserved its independence for some 
time after the Trojan war, was perhaps an effect in a 
great degree of the balance of power which existed 
at that period between Athens, Megara, and A°gina ; 
but it fell into its more natural condition of a 
dependency upon Attica, as soon as the Athenian 
constitution and power began to be well established 
under Solon and Peisistratus. A contest for the 


Μελισσοτρόφου Σαλαμῖνος 

Ὦ βασιλεῦ Τελαμὼν, νάσου 

Περικύμονος οἰκήσας ἕδραν, 

Ἣ τᾶς ἐπικεκλιμένας 

"OxOore ἱεροῖσιν ἐλαίας 

Πρῶτον ἔδειξε κλάδον, γλαυκᾶς ᾿Αθάνας 

Οὐράνιον στέφανον, 

Διπαραῖσι κόσμον ᾿Αθήναις. Euripid. Troad. v. 794. 
? Hom. 1]. B. 557. 
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island, between the Athenians and Megarenses, is 
said to have been supported about this time by such 
arguments, as have little influence, unless when 
urged by the stronger party. The Athenians asserted 
that the island had been ceded to them by Phileeus, 
son of Eurysaces son of Ajax, when he became an 
Athenian citizen’; and they quoted a verse of 
Homer, which proved that the Salaminii were under 
the command of the Athenians at the siege of 
Troy, although the fact is contradicted by other 
passages in Homer, and the verse itself is strongly 
suspected to have been an interpolation of Solon 
and Peisistratus themselves?. From this time, Sa- 
lamis was an Attic demus, and so continued until 
the year 317 3B.c., five years after the occupation of 
Munychia by the Macedonians, when soon after 
having successfully stood a siege by Cassander, 
the Salaminii were induced at Jength to receive 
his garrison*. For this defection they were ex- 
pelled from the island, and their lands were given 
to Athenian cleruchi, when the Athenians, after an 
interval of more than ninety years, regained possession 
of Salamis by purchase from the Macedonians, toge- 
ther with Munychia and Sunium‘. From that time 
Salamis probably continued to be a πόλις dependent 
upon Athens, like Eleuthere, Oropus, and Avgina ὅ. 
In the time of the Antonines, there remained a ruined 
agora, containing a temple of Ajax with a statue 


Pausan. Attic. 35. 2. ® Strabo, p. 393, 394. 
Diodor. 18, 69. Polyzn. 4, 11. ὃ 2. 

See Topography of Athens, p. 407. 

By the grammarians, Salamis is generally styled a πόλις : 
by none of them a δῆμος. 


1 
3 
4 
δ 
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of the hero in ebony; on one side of the city a 
temple of Diana, and on the other the trophy erected 
in honour of the victory gained over the Persians. 
There was likewise a temple of Cychreus, who was 
said to have appeared among the ships during the 
battle of Salamis in the form of a serpent: and 
near the port a stone was pointed out to strangers, 
upon which Telamon seated himself when his sons 
departed for Aulis on the expedition to Troy’. 
According to Strabo, the city of Salamis of his 
time was in a gulf near a peninsula, over against the 
coast of Attica, the ancient city of Telamon and Ajax 
having stood on the side of the island towards 
gina and the south ; perhaps in that part of the coast 
which faces the south-west, where are some remains 
of Hellenic walls near a small port, and where the 
only rivulet in the island, may answer to his Bo- 
carus, or Bocalias*. This position may have been 


1 Ἔστι δὲ ἀγορᾶς re ἔτι ἐρείπια, καὶ ναὸς Αἴαντος" ἄγαλμα δὲ 
ἐξ ἐβένου ξύλου" διαμένουσι δὲ καὶ ἐς τόδε τῷ Αἴαντι παρὰ ᾿Αθη- 
vaiowg τιμαὶ, αὑτῷ τε καὶ Εὐρυσάκει" καὶ γὰρ Ἐὐρυσάκους βωμός 
ἐστιν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις. Δείκνυται δὲ λίθος ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ob πόῤῥω τοῦ 
λιμένος" ἐπὶ τοῦτον καθήμενον Τελαμῶνα ὁρᾷν λέγουσιν ἐς τὴν ναῦν 
ἀποπλεόντων οἱ τῶν παίδων ἐς Αὐλίδα ἐπὶ τὸν κοινὸν τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
στόλον. Ῥαυβδη. Attic. 35,2. Ἐν Σαλαμῖνι dé... .. « τοῦτο 
μὲν ᾿Αρτέμιδός ἐστιν ἱερὸν, τοῦτο δὲ τρόπαιον ἕστηκεν ἀπὸ τῆς νίκης 
ἣν Θεμιστοκλῆς ὁ Νεοκλέους αἴτιος ἐγένετο γενέσθαι τοῖς "Ἕλλησι. 
Καὶ Κυχρέως ἐστὶν ἱερόν" ναυμαχούντων δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων πρὸς Μήδους, 
δράκοντα ἐν ταῖς ναυσὶ λέγεται φανῆναι" τοῦτον ὁ θεὸς ἔχρησεν 
᾿Αθηναίοις Κυχρέα εἶναι τὸν ἥρωα. Pausan. Attic. 86,1. Pau- 
sanias has not noticed the statue of Solon, represented with his 
hand in his mantle, which was erected in the agora of Salamis 
more than two centuries after his death. Demosth, de Falsé Leg. 
Ῥ. 420. Eschin. in Timarch. p. 52, Reiske. 

? Εἶτα Σαλαμὶς ἑβδομήκοντά που σταδίων οὖσα τὸ μῆκος, οἱ δ᾽ 
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chosen by the Aiginetan colony as more secure from 
the Athenians, and the most convenient place in the 
island for communicating with Aigina. When Sala- 
mis had become a demus of Attica, a situation was 
naturally preferred opposite to the Attic coast, pos- 
sessing a good harbour, and where the πορθμὸς ' or 
ferry was narrow and well sheltered, at the same time 
that the great Salaminian bay, looking towards Co- 
rinth and the west, was close at hand. At the head 
of this bay stands the village Kuliri’, from which the 
island takes its modern name, and which, together 
with the subordinate villages called Mulki (farm) and 
Ambelakia (vineyards), and the Convent of Fanaro- 
méni, contains all the present population of the 
island. The peninsula alluded to by Strabo is the 
narrow rocky point which shelters the bay of Ambe- 


ὀγδοήκοντώ φασιν" ἔχει δ᾽ ὁμώνυμον πόλιν, τὴν μὲν ἀρχαίαν ἔρημον 
πρὸς Αἴγιναν τετραμμένην, καὶ πρὸς Νότον, καθάπερ καὶ Αἴσχυλος 
εἴρηκεν, 
Αἴγινα δ᾽ αὕτη πρὸς Νύτου κεῖται πνοάς" 

τὴν δὲ νῦν ἐν κόλπῳ κειμένην ἐπὶ χεῤῥυνησοειδοῦς τόπου συνάπτον- 
τος πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αττικήν. ᾿Εκαλεῖτο δ᾽ ἑτέροις ὀνόμασι τὸ παλαιόν" 
καὶ γὰρ Σκιρὰς καὶ Κυχρεία ἀπό τινων ἡρώων... .. . « Ὥνο- 
μάσθη δὲ καὶ Πιτυοῦσσα ἀπὸ τοῦ φυτοῦ. Strabo, p. 898. Βώκαρος 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ποταμὸς, ὁ νῦν Βωκαλίας καλούμενος. Strabo, 
p- 394. Lycophron alludes to the river Bocarus, as well as to 
the rocks of Mount Cychreus. Κυχρῆος ἄντρων Βωκάρου re 
ναμάτων. Lycoph. v. 451. In the text of Strabo (p. 424) 
mention is made of a river Cephissus in Salamis; but as it 
occurs in an enumeration of various rivers of that name, and 
immediately follows the Athenian Cephissus, without any mention 
occurring of the Eleusinian Cephissus, we ought perhaps to read 
év’EXevoive instead of ἐν Σαλαμῖνι. 

1 7éschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 545, Reiske. Strabo, p. 395. 

? Κουλούρι, from the Hellenic κολλύρα, is said to be derived from 
the resemblance of the bay to the Athenian cakes of that name. 
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lakia on the east, and is now called the Cape of St. 
Barbara (‘Ayia Bapapa)*. It forms, together with 
the western cape of Port Phoron, the eastern entrance 
of the strait. And it is doubtless the Silenia of Aschy- 
lus, which, according to Timoxenus, was afterwards 
called Tropxa’*, because the trophy erected to the 
immortal memory of the Salaminian victory* was 
there erected. We may infer perhaps from Pausanias 
that the temple of Cychreus was not far from this 
promontory: the temple of Diana he shows to have 
been near the opposite side of the bay of Ambelakia. 

The walls of the city of Salamis may still be traced 
on a part of Cape 7'ropea, and in several parts of the 
plain which borders the bay of Ambelakia: and here, 
as well as in the walls and churches both of Ambela- 
kia and Kuldri, are seen many fragments of ancient 
workmanship. 

Herodotus, in his relation of the battle of Salamis, sciradium. 
states, that he had been informed by the Athenians 
that Adeimantus, the Corinthian commander, fled at 
the first onset, followed by all the Corinthian galleys ; 
and that, when in retreating they arrived at the tem- 


? Chandler supposed the name to be Barbaro, and to have 
reference to the Persian war, but it was certainly derived from a 
church (perhaps on the site of the trophy) dedicated to the female 
martyr Barbara. 

7 *ApreuBapne δὲ μυρίας ἵππον βραβεὺς 

Στυφλοὺς παρ᾽ ἀκτὰς θείνεται Σιληνίων. 
ZEschyl. Pers. v. 800, 
Schol. . . . Σιληνίαι αἰγιαλός ἐστι τῆς Σαλαμῖνος τῆς λεγομένης 
Τροπαίας ἄκρας, ὡς Τιμόξενος ἐν τῷ περὶ λίμνων φησί. YV. et 
Hesych. in Σιληνίαι. 

* Ante Salaminem ipsam Neptunus obruct quam Salaminii 

tropxi memoriam. Cicer. Tusc. Quest. 1, 46. 
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ple of Minerva Sciras on the coast of Salamis, they 
were met by a boat, the persons on board of which 
reproached Adeimantus with his flight at the moment 
when the Greeks were victorious: that the Corinthi- 
ans returned upon hearing this intelligence, which the 
Athenians supposed to be supernatural, but that they 
did not arrive at the scene of action until the battle 
was over’. Hence it is evident that the temple was 
to the westward of the city and strait of Salamis: 
according to Plutarch, in alluding to the same story, 
it was at an extremity of the island (περὶ τὰ λήγοντα 
τῆς Σαλαμινίας) ὁ. From Plutarch we also learn that 
at the promontory Scirddium there was a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon in memory of his having there 
defeated the Megarenses, and where a periodical 
solemnity represented some of the circumstances of 
the action *. 


1 Herodot. 8, 94. 

? As the Athenians disliked Adeimantus, who during the ope- 
rations by sea had been constantly opposed to their interests and 
wishes, and as the two nations were particularly hostile at the 
time when the history of Herodotus was written, the fact is very 
doubtful, and the more so as it was contradicted by the rest of 
Greece, as well as by the following epigram in honour of the 
Corinthians who fell in the battle, which the Athenians of sub- 
sequent ages allowed to remain at Salamis. 

ἾΩ ξένε, εὔυδρόν ποτ᾽ ἐναίομεν ἄστυ Κορίνθου, 
Νῦν δὲ ἀνάματος νᾶσος ἔχει Σαλαμὶς, 
Ἐνθάδε Φοινίσσας νῆας καὶ Πέρσας ἑλόντες, 
Καὶ Μήδους ἱερὰν Ἑλλάδα ῥνόμεθα. 
Ap. Plutarch. de Malign. Herodot. 
The dryness of Salamis, and the copious sources of Corinth, which 
are here contrasted, are peculiarities which must have been ob- 
served by every traveller. 
3. Solon, 9. 
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As the Corinthians could not have retreated 
through the eastern opening of the Strait of Salamis, 
which was the centre of the scene of action, and as 
they would under any circumstances have preferred 
the more direct as well as more sheltered route to 
Corinth, through the Megaric strait, one can hardly 
doubt that Sciradium was the north-western promon- 
tory of Salamis, upon which now stands, on a narrow 
plain by the shore, the monastery of the “ Virgin 
brought to light” (i) Παναγία φαναρωμένη) ; so called 
because a buried picture of the Virgin was here 
said to have been discovered in the earth, in con- 
sequence of a miraculous voice which issued from 
the place. The monastery stands on the site of a 
Hellenic building, of which many large squared 
blocks are still to be seen, together wifh some 
fragments of Doric columns, and it seems therefore 
to be one of the numerous examples still extant in 
Greece of Pagan temples converted into churches, 
and which still retain portions or fragments of the 
original buildings. 

On the summit of the hill which rises to the south- 
ward of the small level of Fanaroméni are the re- 
mains of a Hellenic fortress, constructed of a rude 
species of masonry. It bore probably the same name 
as the promontory. There are other similar remains 
on a height above the northern entrance of the Sala- 
minian strait. 

From a comparison of Strabo and other authors, 
with the description which Thucydides has given of 
an enterprise of the Peloponnesians against the 
Peireeeus at the end of the naval campaign in the 
Corinthian gulf, in the third year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, we learn that Budorus was the name of 


Budorum, 
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the peninsular mountain which is included between 
the Megaric strait and the Bay of Koliri, and 
that here likewise was a fortress named Budorum *. 
The western projection of this height forms one 
side of the western entrance of the Megaric strait 
of Salamis, and is only three miles distant from 
Nisa, the port of Megara. In the Peloponne- 
sian war the Athenians had a fortified post on the 
promontory, and three ships were stationed there to 
blockade the port of Megara. Thucydides describes 
it as the promontory opposite to Megara*. In the 
third year of the war, before the separation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet for the winter, it was resolved 
by the commanders, at the suggestion of the Mega- 
renses, to make an attempt upon the Peirzeus, 
which, in consequence of the superiority of the 
Athenians at sea, was neither guarded nor closed 
with chains *. 


* Thucyd. 2, 93,94. Strabo, p. 446. Βούδωρον ἀκρωτήριον, 
Stephan. in v. φρούριον Bovdapoy, Ephorus ibid. Βουδόριον, 
Diodor. 12, 49. 

2 Τῆς Σαλαμῖνος τὸ ἀκρωτήριον τὸ πρὸς Μέγαρα ὁρῶν" καὶ φρού- 
ριον Ex’ αὑτοῦ ἦν, καὶ νεῶν τριῶν φυλακὴ, τοῦ μὴ ἐσπλεῖν Μεγαρεῦσι, 
μηδ᾽ ἐκπλεῖν μηδέν. Thucyd. 2, 98. 

Plutarch, relating the manner in which Solon expelled 
the Megarenses from Salamis, and obtained possession of the 
island, states that he moved from Athens with 500 Athenians, 
and a galley of thirty pair of oars, and anchored at a promontory 
of Salamis opposite to Eubcea (ὑφορμίσασθαι τῇ Σαλαμῖνι κατὰ 
χηλήν τινα πρὸς τὴν Εὔβοιαν ἀποβλέπουσαν. Solon. 9). From 
hence he marched to meet the Megarenses at the promontory 
Sciradium ; after having sent some chosen Athenians to seize the 
city, while he should be engaged with theenemy. Εὔβοιαν 
is evidently erroneous; perhaps we ought to read Νίσαιαν, the 
place where Solon anchored having been no other than Budorum. 

ὁ Ἦν δὲ ἀφύλακτος καὶ ἄκλειστος. Thucyd. ibid. 
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Each seaman was ordered to take his oar, his 
cushion, and his thong’, and to proceed on foot from 
Corinth to Nisea. Having arrived there in the 
night, they launched forty ships. They did not, how- 
ever, proceed to the Peireus, according to their first 
intention, because “the danger appeared too great; 
and the wind is said to have been contrary :” instead 
of this they sailed to the promontory of Budorus, 
attacked the fortress, towed away the Athenian tri- 
remes empty, and proceeded to overrun the greater 
part of the island, collecting prisoners and plunder. 
“ When the fire-signals indicating the arrival of an 
enemy were seen at Athens, an alarm was raised, not 
inferior to any, which occurred throughout the war: 
in the city it was thought that the enemy had already 
entered Peireeus; in Peirweus, that the town of 
Salamis was taken, and that the enemy was on the 
point of entering the harbour of Peireeus, which in 
fact there was nothing to prevent, if he had been 
sufficiently active, and the wind had not been con- 
trary. The Athenians marched out of the city at 
day-break with all their forces, proceeded to Peirxeus, 
launched their ships, and, embarking in great num- 
bers, sailed to Salamis, while a body of infantry 
remained for the defence of Peirweus. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, as soon as they knew of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, hastily collected their prisoners and booty, and 
sailed with the three triremes captured at Budorum ’, 


? Τὴν κώπην, καὶ τὸ ὑπηρέσιον, καὶ τὸν τροπωτῆρα. The ὑπερ- 
ἔσιον, also called ποτίκρανον, was ἃ cushion or skin laid upon the 
σέλμα or bench, for the rower to sit upon. J. Poll. 1, 89. 10, 
40. Hesych.in v. Schol. Thucyd. 1.1. See Appendix II. 


2 rag τρεῖς ναῦς ἐκ τοῦ Βουδόρου τοῦ φρουρίου. 
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to Nisea; for they were afraid of the state of their 
own vessels, which, not having been launched for a 
long time, were unable to bear the sea. Having 
arrived at Megara, they returned by land to Corinth. 
The Athenians, on their part, when they found 
that the enemy had retired from Salamis returned 
home, and in consequence of this event took care 
that the Peireeeus should be guarded and fortified, 
as well by the closure of the ports as by other modes 
of defence '.” 


1 Thucyd, 2, 94. 


SECTION VI. 
CATALOGUE OF THE DEMI. 


Dioporvus the Periegetes, Nicandrus of Thyateira, 
and Dionysius son of Tryphon, seem to have been the 
authors from whom Harpocration, Stephanus, and 
the other grammarians, chiefly derived their infor- 
mation on the Attic demi. In some instances these 
writers may be corrected from the better authority 
of the monuments, both in the orthography of the 
demi, and as to the tribes to which they belonged ; 
but in general they are most remarkably confirmed 
by Attic inscriptions. 

Among the moderns, Sigonius, in his treatise “ De 
Republica Atheniensium,” was the first to give a list 
of the demi; but he was not able to trace the names 
of more than 132'. Inthe year 1615 Meursius pub- 
lished his work “De Populis Attice ;” which, as it 
contains, according to the author’s usual and most 
laudable method, a copious collection of detailed cita- 
tions from the ancient authorities, is very useful in 
the investigation of this subject’. But Meursius, in 
his anxiety to complete the number of the demi 


" V. Gronov. Thes. Antiq. Gree. IV. * Ibid. 
VOL. II. N 
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to 174, included several names belonging only to 
capes, islets, or mountains, and which had never ranked 
among the demi. Spon, after returning from Greece 
in 1656 with a large collection of inscriptions, struck 
out thirteen objectionable names from the list of 
Meursius, and inserted others to make up the num- 
ber', but without having made, upon the whole, a 
more correct catalogue. 

In 1745 Corsini, having applied a severer criticism 
to the subject, and being more desirous of obtaining 
true names than of completing the number, inserted 
in the first volume of his “ Fasti Attici” a catalogue 
of 166 demi. 

Since that time Attica has been much more fre- 
quented by travellers and scholars than it was before ; 
numerous inscriptions have been copied, many in. 
scribed marbles have been placed in public and pri- 
vate collections of antiquities; and the time there- 
fore seems to have arrived when a more correct list 
than any of those just mentioned may be attempted, 
and which, though it cannot yet be considered as 
complete, may at least be useful in facilitating the 
researches of future travellers. 

The following alphabetical catalogue contains in 
the first column the names of the Demi in their 
ethnic form, as engraved on the monuments and 
written according to the Attic orthography of the 
fourth century B.c.? More than one hundred and 


* Spon, Voyage, &c. II. p. 371 seq. 

5 Although the archonship of Eucleides (ΒΕ. c. 403-2) was 
the official period of the introduction of the four Ionic letters, 
the two long vowels, particularly H, had been for several years 
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thirty of these gentiles have been found in Attic 
inscriptions, and the number will probably be 
augmented. The remainder are from Greek authors 
of every age. In the second column are the tribes 
to which the Demi belonged, resting likewise for 
the most part on the evidence of inscriptions; 
where these fail, the ancient writers are followed. 
The third column names the authorities of both 
kinds; where these are numerous, some of the 
less important have been omitted, but enough will 
remain to show the relative importance of the Demi, 
for which this column is chiefly intended. 

Inscriptions are referred to according to the 
numbers in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum of 
Boeckh, unless when they have not yet found a place 
in that collection. 

In some few instances we are in possession of the 
name of the town or chief place of the demus, but are 
still ignorant of the exact form of the gentile adjective 
or demus itself. Thus we have KYKAAA, AEKKON, 
ΛΕΥΚΟΠΥΡΑ, as the chief places of demi of which 
no author or monument has given the ethnic ter- 
mination. But examples of the reverse are out of 
all proportion more numerous, arising naturally from 


in common use. See Topography of Athens, p. 434. In 
a document of the year 408 B.c., we find ’Ex’ Εὐκτήμονος 
ἄρχοντος and Κηφισιῆς, Περγασῆς Atticé for Κηφισιεῖς, Περγα- 
σεῖς, together with Πρυτάνες for Πρυτάνεις, and Θοκλείδης for 
Owrdeiénc, according to the more ancient orthography. (‘Egnp. 
᾿Αρχαιολ. No. 80.) Such a trifling variation as the single or 
double K, A, P, 3, or as that arising from the undistinguishing 
use in later ages of I and EI, has not in general been adverted to 
in the catalogue. 
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the demi having been corporations, which it was 
customary to designate by the gentile plural, while 
every individual citizen of the demus was distin- 
guished by the same word in the singular. Some of 
the Attic refinements in lapidary inscriptions may not 
be easily explained, on account of our imperfect know- 
ledge of their customs; but we may remark, that 
when the name of the chief place of a demus was 
an oxytone ending in H, the demotic was generally 
designated by means of the adverbial termination 
@EN, 88 KE®AAH, KE®@AAHOEN: in some other classes 
of nouns the second case, preceded by EK, or 
Ez, was employed, as EK KOIAH, EZ Oloy, though 
in neither class to the general exclusion of ethnics 
plural. 

In epitaphs of daughters of citizens we find the 
demotic sometimes applied to the father’s name, 
and sometimes (perhaps after the father’s death) 
to the daughter’s; in the former case ΘΥΓΑΤῊΡ was 
generally, though not always, added. When the de- 
motic was attached to the daughter’s name, the 
second case of the gentile plural, preceded by Ek or 
EZ, was employed, as IXIAQPA ΠΡΑΞΊΤΕΛΟΥΣ EK 
SYAAZION, and not IZIAQPA #YAAZIA, Which was 
the form reserved for foreign women, as EIPHNH 
AIOAQPOY EAEZAIA. The Ceramenses seem to have 
been the only demus who employed the form Ek 
KEPAMEQN for men as well as women, in order pro- 
bably to avoid the ambiguity of KEPAMEYS, a potter. 
When the female citizen had been the wife of a 
citizen, TyNH was added to his name and demus, 
sometimes accompanied by his father’s name. The 
following exemplifies an instance of a citizen mar- 
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ried to a citizen’s daughter, APIZTONOH ΠΑΤΡΩΝΟΣ 
ΠΕΡΙΘΟΙΔΟΥ APXEZTPATOY ΣΟΥΝΊΕΩΣ TYNH. And 
the following, that of a foreign woman married 
to an Attic citizen, ΔΙΟΝΎΣΙΑ AIONYZIOY MIAHZIA 
@EO®PAZTOY TOY AHMOKAEOYE AEYKONOEQE LYNH. 
Alliances of Attic citizens with foreign women 
appear to have been very common, and those of the 
daughters of Attic citizens with foreigners to have 
been extremely rare. 

When the two new tribes Antigonis and Deme- 
trias were established, it was necessary to remove 
into them many of the demi of the ten tribes, no 
new demi having been formed until the two new 
tribes assumed the names Ptolemais and Attalis, 
when no more than two demi were added, the 
ATOAAQNIELS, named from the mother of Attalus, 
and the BEPENIKIAAI, in honour of the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. When the thirteenth tribe, 
or Hadrianis, was formed, a new arrangement was 
again required. The monuments of those ages, 
therefore, are still less to be relied on in proof of 
the vicinity of demi, from the circumstance of their 
being arranged under the same tribe, than similar 
authorities of the time of the ten tribes. 

A grammarian remarks that the demi were named 
from their local peculiarities, or from the employ- 
ment of the natives, or from the names of the men 
or women who inhabited (or founded) them'. The 


1 οἱ γὰρ δῆμοι τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, ἣ ἀπὸ τῶν τόπων ἣ ἀπὸ τῶν 
παρακειμένων αὐτοῖς ἣ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν αὐτοῖς φυτῶν ἣ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν 
αὐτοῖς χειροτεχνῶν ἢ ἀπὸ τῶν οἰκησάντων (οἰκισάντων 1) ἀνδρῶν 
i) γυναικῶν. Etym. M. in ᾿Ελεεῖς. 
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᾿Αχερδούσιοι, Barn, Βησαιεῖς, Μυῤῥινούσιοι, Οἷον, Οἰνόη, 
Μαραθώνιοι, may be mentioned as examples of the 
first of these three classes: the ᾿Αμαξαντεῖς, Kepapeic, 
Λακιεῖς, Πιθεῖς, Φρεάῤῥιοι, of the second, which was 
much the least numerous of the three: and of the 
third class the ᾿Αναφλύστιοι, Δαιδαλίδαι, “ExaXcior, 
Oinbev, Φιλαΐδαι. Many demi of the first and second 
classes pretended to a heroic origin, instead of 
acknowledging the true etymology of their demotic 
names. 
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DEMI,. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES, 


*ATTEAEIZ', AITE-  Pandionis . Béeckh, 190,193, &c.? 'E.’A. 


AHOEN 24. Stephan. Hesych. Bek. 
p. 385 ". 
ΑΓΚΎΛΕΕΙΣ, ΑΓΚΥ- Ageis. An- ΒΌ. 115, 183, 549. Demosth. 
AELZ, ATKYAHOEN _ tiochis? ZEschin. Plutarch. Bek. p.338. 
*ATNOYSIOI . . . Acamantis, B6.138,147, &c. Dem. Aschin. 
(nomen ‘Ayvoic) | Demetrias, § Plut. Harpocrat. Steph. Hes. 
Attalis 
* ATPYAHOEN‘*, AI'PY- Erechtheis . Bo. 160, 293. ’E.’A. 9, 22, 
AEIZ KAOYDEPOEN 80 ἡ. Zonaras. Harp. Steph. 
* ATPYAHOEN, AIPY- Erechtheis Hes. Bek. p. 332. Harp. 
AEIS ΥὙΠΕΝΕΡΘΕΝ in “Apénrroc. 
* AZHNIEID . « « Hippothoontis, Bé. 172, 182, ὅς. Dem. 
CAgnvia) Antiochis . Eschin. Strab. Harp. Hes. 
Steph. Bek. p. 348. 
*AOMONEIZ . . . Cecropis, At- Bo. 150, 194, &c. ’E,’A. 23. 
(‘A@povoy, ᾿Αθμονία) talis Aristoph. et Schol. Dem. 


Iszeus, Dinarch. Pausan. Zo- 
nar. Harp. Steph. Suid. Bek. 
p. 349. 


1 The asterisks indicate places, of which the situations are known, or at 
least concerning the position of which we have some information. 

? This and similar references are to the numbers in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Greecarum of Boeckh. 

5 This and similar references are to the pages of the first volume of 
the Anecdota Greeca of Bekker. 

* Hesychius names an ᾿Αγριαυλὴ, as well as an ᾿Αγρυλή : Suidas 
an ᾿Αγροιλὴ, and Harpocration also in some of the MSS.: in others it is 
᾿Αγρυλή. In Plutarch Themistocles is described as ᾿Αγραυλῆθεν. But 
Stephanus shows that ᾿Αγραυλὴ was the same place as ᾿Αγρυλὴ, and so 
also undoubtedly were both ᾿Αγριαυλὴ and ᾿Αγροιλῆ. The inscription 
’E. ’A. 80. cited above proves that there were two demi Agryle of the same 
tribe, like the two Paeanize and the two Pergasz. 

* This and similar references are to the ‘E¢npepic ᾿Αρχαιολογική. 
Athens, quarto, 1837. 
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DEMI. TRIBES, AUTHORITIES, 

*AITIAIELS . . . Antiochis . Bo. 140,147, &c. Dem. Strab. 

(Αἰγιλία, Αἴγιλος) Harp. Suid. Steph. Sch. 
Theocrit. 


*AIOAAIAAI . . . Leontis, An- Bé. 115,150, ἅς. ἘἜἘ. ᾽Α. 1. 
tigonis, (or Ise. Zonar. Harp. Suid. Hes. 

Demetrias) Steph. Bek. p. 355. 
*AIZONEIS . . . Cecropis . Bo. 98,111, ἄς. Ἐ. ᾿Α. 42, 
(Aléwvia) Aristoph. et Sch. Nausicra- 
tes et Cratinus ap. Athen. 
Plat. Dem. Strab. lian. Zon. 
Harp. Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 


358. 
ΚΑΛΑΙΕΙ͂Σ . . . . Ageis . . Bo. 115, 183". Callimach. 
(‘Anat ᾿Αραφηνίδες) Strab. Steph. 
*AAAIEFIZ) . . . . Cecropis . . Bé. 172,185. Dem. Aschin. 
(‘Arai Αἰξωνέδες) in ep. Strab. Steph. 
* AAIMOYSIOI . . Leontis . . B6. 189,140, &c. Aristoph. et 
(Αλιμοῦς) . Sch. Dem. Marcellinus in v. 
Thucyd. Strab. Paus. Steph. 
Etymologicum Magnum. Harp. 
Suid. Bek. p. 376. 
* AAQNEKEIZ, AAQ- _—_ Antiochis . Bo. 172, 281, ἄς. *E.’A. 9, 
TIEKHOEN 124. Inscr. M. Β. 285". He- 


rodot. Dem. Hschin. Lys. Plat. 
Plut. Diogen. Laért. Harp. 
Steph.Hes.Suid. Bek. p. 381. 


AMAZ ANTEIS, Hippothoontis Bé. 150, 581, &c. Harp. 
AMAZANTEIEIZ Steph. Hes. Bek. p. 348. 
(Apatavrea) 


*“AM@ITPONHOEN . Antiochis . Bé. 161,471. Aschin. Lys. 
Plut. Steph. Hes. 
* ANATYPASIOI . . Erechtheis . Bé. 111, 190, ἃς. Herodot. 
(Avayupoic) Aristoph. et Sch. Plato Com. 
et Archip. ap. Athen. Dem. 
ZEschin. Strab. Paus. Harp. 
Steph. Zantis, Sch. Plat. 


 ‘Adaueic occurs in many other inscriptions, but to which of the two 
‘Adal it refers is uncertain. 
3. Inscription, No. 285 of the British Museum. 
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DEMI. 
ANAKAIEI2 
(’Avaxata) 
* ANA®AYXTIOI 
(‘Avd@dvoroc) 


AMOAAQNIEIZ . 
* APAMHNIOL . 


(‘Apagi) 


ATHNEIS 
(‘Arhyn) 
AYPIAAL . 9 
*AMIANAIOL . .. 
(“Agudva, ᾿Αφίδναι) 


* AXAPNEIZ 
(‘Axapva, ᾿Αχαρναί) 


AXEPAOYZIOI 
(Αχερδοῦς) 


* BATHOEN? 


BEPENEIKIAAI, ἢ 
BEPNEIKIAAI 
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Hippothoontis Bé. 586. Diogen. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Bek. p. 348. 
Antiochis Bo. 187, 150, ἅς. Herodot. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Xen. Dem. 
ZEschin. Scylax, Strab. Paus. 
Steph. Harp. Suid. 
Attalis . . Bo. 275. Steph. Hes. 
ZEgeis Bob. 115, 150, ἄς. Ἐ, A. 98, 
119. Dem. Ise. Strab. Harp. 
Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 338. 
Antiochis, At- B6.172,593. ’E.’A. 17, 18. 
talis Steph. 
Hippothoontis? Bo. 594, 595. Bek. p. 348? 
JEantis,Leon- Bo. 142, 147, ἅς. 7E.’A. 18, 


tis, Hadrianis 


(Eneis 


Hippothoontis 


geis 


Ptolemais 


118. Herodot. Dem. Hschin. 
Isx. Din. Plut. Strab. Paus. 
Harp. in Θυργωνέδαι. Sch. 
Plat. 

Bo. 138, 142, ἄς. Ἐ.᾽Α. 18, 
&c. Thuc. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Dem. Eschin. Isze. Lycurg. 
Steph. Etym. M. in Apvayap- 
vev. Sch. Aristid. 
Βὸ, 81. Ἐ. A. 20, Aristoph 
ZEschin. Bek. p. 348. Mar- 
cellin. vit. Thuc. ᾿Αχραδού- 
σιοι, Steph. Sch. Aristoph.' 


Bo. 141, 183. ’E.’A. 15. 
Inscr. M. B. 285. Isocr. Vit. 
X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Steph. 
Hes. 

Bo. 275, 808, ἃς. Steph. Hes. 


1 ῬΑχράς" ὁ καρπὸς τῆς ἀχέρδον. Bek. p. 475. : 
? An inscription lately discovered at Athens renders probable that this 


demus was in the Mesogza. 


See Bullettino dell’ Istituto di Correspon- 


denza Archeologica. Roma, Apt. 1840, p. 68. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
* ΒΗΣΑΙΕΙΣ, BHZEEIZ Antiochis,Ha- Bo. 172, 190, &c. ’E. ’A. 23. 
(Bijoa) drianis Xen. 152. Harp. Suid. 
BOYTAAAI . . . Cneis, Mgeis Bo. 147,150. Inscr. ap, Mueller 
(Boureia) de Muniment. Att. Aéschin. 
Harp. Suid. Etym. M. 
* BPAYPONIOI » «+ « + « « « Herodot. Euripid. Plut. Din. 


(Βρανρών) Strab. Paus. Steph. Hes. 
* TAPLHTTIOL . . Ageis . . Bb. 183, 227, ὅς. 'E.’A. 119. 
(Γαργηττὸς) Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. Athen. 
Diogen. Strab. Paus. Steph. 
Hes. 
* AAIAAAIAAI . . . Cecropis - Sch. Sophoclis. Diodor. Sic. 
Steph.* 
* AEIPAAIOTAI Leontis . . Bé. 181, 276, ὅς. Plut. Harp. 
(Aeipadec) Suid. Steph. Bek. p. 240. 
_ * AEKEAEEI2Z, AEKE- Hippothoontis Bé. 150, 172,224. Herodot. 
AEIS (Δεκέλεια) Thuc. Dem. Aschin. Lysias. 


Steph. Bek. p. 240. 
*AIOMEIEIZ . . . Ageis . . Bo. 275, Aristoph. et Sch. 


(Διόμεια) Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 240. 
* EIKAPIEI2, IKAPIEIZ Aigeis . . Bé.117, 147, ὅς. 'E.’A. 119. 
(‘Ixapia) Dem. Lys. Athen. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. 
EITEAIOI, ITEAIOI  Antiochis, Bo. 172,174, ὅς. 'E.’A. 20. 
(‘Iréa) Acamantis, Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Hes. Phot. 
*EKAAEIOL . . . Leontis . . Dem. Plut. Steph. Hes. Bek. 
(‘ExaAn) p- 247. 


*EAAIOYSIOI, EAE-  Hippothoontis, Bé.150,172, &c. Diod. Perieg. 
ΟΥ̓́ΣΙΟΙ (᾿Ἐλαιοῦς) Hadrianis ap. Steph. Ἐλαιεῖς, Dionys. 
Tryph. ap. Steph. Bek. p.249. 

EAEIOI om εὐ τῷ - . Bo, 188. 


* EAEYZINIOL - « Hippothoontis Bé. 118, 150, ἃς. 'E.’A. 98. 
(Ἐλευσίς) Dem. Isee. Strab. Steph. 
EDIEIKIAAI, ἘΠΕῚ- Cecropis - Bo. 190, 191, ἄς. Steph. 
KIAAI 
*ENMIKH®HSIO] . . CEneis . . Ins. ap. Dobree Advers. Dio- 


(Ἐπικηφησία) gen. Steph. 
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DEM. 
EPEIKAIEIZ, EPI- 
KEEIZ (Ἐρίκεια) 

* EPMEIOI . 
(Ἕρμος, Ἕρμοι) 
EPOIAAAI, EPQIAAT 


EPXIEIZ. . 
(Ἤρχεια) 


ἘΣΤΙΑΙΟΘῈΝ ai. οἷ 
(Ἑστίαια, Ἰστίαια) 
* EYNYPIAAI 


EYQNYMEIS 
(Εὐωνυμία, Ἑὐώνυμος) 


* EXEAIAAI . 


HPEXIAAI 


* HPALISTIAAAL 
(‘Hoaoria) 


@HMAKEIS 
(Θημακὺς, Θημακοί) 
ἘΘΟΡΕΙ͂Σ, ΘΟΡΑΘΕΝ 
(Θοραί) 
 ΘΟΡΙΚΙΟΙ 
(Θορικόρ) 


ΦΘΡΙΑΣΙΟΙ 
(Opia) 
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TRIBES. 
Ageis . 


Acamantis 


Antiochis 


fEgeis_ 


Egeis 
Leontis 


Erechtheis 


Acamantis 
Acamantis 
Erechtheis, 
Ptolemais, 
Antiochis 


Acamantis 


Ἐμοὶ. 


AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 115, 190, ἃς. Inscr. M.B. 
285. Steph. Suid. 

Bo. 138, 158, ἅς. ’E.’A. 20. 
Plut. Steph.Harp.Suid.Phot. 

Bo. 116, 172, Dem. Plat. ap. 
Diogen. Hippothoontis, Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 115,147, &c. ’E.’A. 1, &e. 
Plat. Dem. Aschin. Isze. Din. 
Diogen. Dionys. Harp. Hes. 
᾿Ερχιάδαι, Phot. 

Bo. 115, 281, 629. ᾿Ἰστιαιεῖς, 
Dem. Strab. Phot. in ’Ioréa. 
Bé. 142, 248, &c. Steph. 
Etym. M. 

Bo. 142, 147, ἅς. ’E. A. 
26, ὅς. Dem. Aschin. Plat. 
et Theophr. ap. Diogen. Vit. 
X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. 

Steph. Etym. M. Hes. 


Bo. 191, 192. Plat. Diogen. 
Eipeotdat, Steph. Bek. p. 246. 
Is. Diogen. Steph. 


Bo. 638, 689, 640. Andocid. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. 

Bo.172. Strab. Harp. Steph. 
Etym. M. Phot. 

Bo. 111,148, ἅς, ’E.’A. 58. 
Ins. M. B. 285. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Strab. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. Etym. M. 
Sch. Sophocl. 

Bo. 105, 181, ἅς. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Ise. Strab. 
Steph. Phot. 
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DEMI. 


* OYMAITAAAL 


* OYPLONIAAI 


INMOTAMAAAI 


* IOIZTIAAAI 


IQNIAAIT . 


KEIPIAAAI 


* EK KEPAMEQN 


* KEOAAHOEN 


EK KHAQN 


KHTTIOI . 


(Κηττὸς, Κηττοί) 


* KH@ISIEIS 
(Κηφισία) 


ΚΙΚΥΝΝΕΙΣ 
(Κίκυννα) 
ΚΟΘΩΚΙΔΑΙ 


*EK KOIAHS 


. 


. 


. 
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TRIBES. 
Hippothoontis 


antis, Ptole- 
mais 


πο... 
Acamantis 


Mgeis. . . 


Hippothoontis 


Acamantis 
Acamantis . 


Erechtheis 


Leontis . . 


Erechtheis  . 


Acamantis, 
Cecropis ? 
Gineis .. 


Hippothoontis 
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AUTHORITIES. 
Bo. 148. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Steph. Phot. θυμοιτάδαι, 
Dem. Harp. Suid. Hes. J. Poll. 
Harp. Suid. Phot. 


Steph. Phot. 

Bo. 295. Inscr. M. B. 285. 
Ins. ined. v. sup. p. 45, n. 4. 
Hes. in Ἰφίστιος, ᾿Ιφιάσται. 

Bo. 115, 183, 295. Inscr. M. 
B. 285. Steph. Hes. Phot. 


Bo. 295, 773. °E.’A. 124, 
Ins. M. B. 285. Dem. Harp. 
Steph. Suid. Hes. “Εἰ εὶς, Bek. 
p. 219. : 

Bé. 150,191, ἅς. ’E.’A. 9, 
98. Dem. Aischin. Harp. 
Suid. Phot. Sch. Aristid. 

Bo. 151, 191, ἄς. ἜἘ.᾽ Α. 23. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. Paus. 
Harp. Suid. Phot. 

B6. 275, 305. Inscr. ap. Mu- 
eller Munim. Att. Dem. 

Bo. 111. *E.’A.58, 98. Diod. 
Perieg. ap. Harp. Suid. in 
Εὔβουλος. Phot. 

Bo. 116, 160, ἄς. Ἐ. ᾽Α. 29, 
ἅς. Dem. Aischin. Lys. Ise. 
Plut. Plat. ap. Diogen. Strab.. 
Philostrat. Harp. Phot. 

B6. 172, 191, ὅς.  *E.’A. 42, 
Aristoph. et Sch. Lys. Hes. 

Bo. 151. ’E.’A. 28,30. Dem. 
ZEschin. in ep. Vit. X. Rhet. 
in Aschin. Phot. 
Bo. 158, 275, διε. 
Dem. Aschin. Din. 


Ἐ. "A. 9. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

*KOAAYTEIZ . . . AAigeis . « Bo. 115, 189, ἃς. Ἐ.᾽Α. 9, 
(Κυλλυτός) &c. Dem. Aéschin. Din. Harp. 

* KOAQNELS, EK KO-  Antiochis, Bo. 115, 172, &c. Inser. M. B. 

AQNOY, KOAQNH- geis 285. Dem. ASschin. Andro- 
ΘΕΝ tion ap. Sch. Aristid. Κολωνι- 

drat, Schol. Soph. 

ΚΟΝΘΥΛΙΔΑΙ . ... - Pandionis, Bo. 199. Aristoph, et Sch. 
(Κονθύλη) Ptolemais Phot. Κονθυλεῖς, Aristoph. 


KONPEIOL . . . Hippothoontis Bé. 172,281. Aristoph. Suid. 
*KOPYAAAAEIS . . Hippothoontis, Bo. 172, 194. Theophr. ap. 


(Κορυδαλλός) Attalis ? Athen. Strab. Steph. 
KPIQEIZ . . . . Antiochis . Bd. 665. "E.’A. 97. Ari- 
(Kptéa) stoph. et Sch. Dem. Harp. 
Steph. Phot. Hes. 
*KPOUIAAI . . . Leontis . . Bé. 298, 466, 666. Steph. 
(Kpwria) Sch. Aristoph. 
* KYAAOHNAIEIS . Pandionis . Bo. 141, 147, ὅς. 'E.’A. 9, 
(Κυδαθήναιον») &c. Dem. ΖΕ βο μη. Aristoph. 


Plat. Vit. X. Rhet. in Andoc. 
Harp.Steph. Suid. Hes. Phot. 
Sch. Aristid. 


KYAANTIAAI . .. Ageis, Ptole- Bé. 115, 147, 183. Dem. Din. 

mais Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. Hes. 

*KY@HPIOI, KYOHP- Pandionis . B6. 128, 213,275. Harp.Steph. 
PIOI (Κύθηρος) Suid. Phot. 


KYKAAA, Gent. Desid. Mantis . Hes. 
KYPTEIAAI . . . Acamantis . Βῆ, 192. Κυρτιάδαι, Hes. 


*AAKIEIZ, AAKKIA- (Eneis . . Bo. 141, 268. Ἐ.᾽Α. 9, δια. 


AAI (Aaxia) Dem. Plut. Paus. Steph. Hes. 
Phot. 

*AAMUOTPEIZ KAO- Erechtheis , Bé. 101, 125, &c. 'E.’A. 94, 

YIMEPOEN 98. Dem. Ise. Lys. Strab. 


*AAMUTPEIZ ὙΠῈΝ- Erechtheis Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. 

EPOEN, or IIAPA- 

AIOI (Λαμπτραί)" 

* According to Hesychius, the two Lamptree formed one demus; but 
Photius says, Λαμπτρεῖς" δισσοὶ δῆμοι τῆς "EpexOntdoc: and the Λαμπτρεὺς 
ἔγωγε τῶν κάτω of Aristophanes (ap. Harp. in v.) as well as the example 
of Agryle, Paania, and Pergase, favour the conclusion that they were sepa- 
rate demi. - 
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DEMI. 


CATALOGUE 


TRIBES. 


AEKKON, Gent. Desid. Antiochis 
AEYKONOEI®, AEY- 


KONOIEI2 


(Δευκόνοιον) 


Leontis . . 


AEYKOMIYPA Gent. desid. Antiochis 


AOYSIELS . 
(Λουσία) 


* MAPAGQNIOIL 
(Mapawv) 


*MEAAINEIS . 
(MeAarval) 

* MEAITEIZ 
(Μελίτη) 

* MYPPINOYSIOI 
(Μυῤῥινοῦς) 


* ZYNETAIQNES . 


(Ξυπέτη) 


ΟΑΘΕΝ, QAGEN 


ΟΗΘΕΝ 
* OIHOEN 


* OINAIOI 
(Oivén) 


* OINAIOI! 
(Οἰνόη) 


CEneis 


antis 


Antiochis  . 
Cecropis 


Pandionis 


Cecropis . 


Pandionis, 
Hadrianis 


C£neis 
Pandionis 


fEantis 


Hippothoontis 


[SECT. VI. 


AUTHORITIES. 

Hes. 

Bo. 108, 270, &c. Ἔ, ’A. 124. 
Aristoph. Dem. Phryn. ap. 
Sch. Aristoph. Plut. Harp. 
Suid.’ Phot. Vit. X. Rhet. in 
Din. 

Hes. 

Dem. Isz. Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Hes. Phot. 


Bo. 117, 147, &c. °E.°A. 50. 
Herodot. Aristoph. Pindar, 
Aristot. Philost. Plut. Strab. 
Phot. Leontis, Steph. 

Callim. Statius. Steph. 


Bo. 85, 172, &c. ’E. A. 9, 100. 
Harp. Suid. Phot. Sch. Aristid. 

Bo. 115, 198, ὅς. ’E.’A. 96. 
Dem. #schin. Lys. Plut. 
Strab. Paus. Steph. Suid. Sch. 
Aristoph. 

Bo. 158, 172, ἄς. Psephism. 
ap. Diogen. Plat. ap. Diog. 
Dem. Lycurg. Strab. Steph. 
Harp. Hes. Phot. J. Poll. 
ἘΞ υπέτιοι, Plut. 


Bo. 184, 199, &c. Steph. 
Hes. Etym.M. ᾿Οεῖς, Dionys. 
Tryph. ap. Steph. 

Bo. 223, 470, 740. Ἐ. ᾽Α. 9, 
113. Steph. in”Oa, 

Philochor. et Diod. Perieg. ap. 
Harp. Sch. Sophocl. 

Bo. 172.  Philoch. ap. Sch. 
Sophocl. Strab. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. in Οἰνόη. 


Bo. 172. Philoch.1.1. He- 
rodot. Thuc. Harp. Phot. 
in Οἰνόη. 


' One of the Οἰναῖοι was transferred to the Attalis, and the other to the 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
*EZ OIOY . . . . Hippothoontis Bo. 172, Diod. Perieg. ap. 
(Οἷον Δεκελεικόν) Harp. Suid. 
*EZ O1OY’. . . . Leontis . . Bo. 275, 281, 287. Diod. 
(Οἷον Κεραμεικόν) Perieg. ap. Harp. Steph. Suid. 
*OTPYNEIS . . . Ageis . . Bo. 115. Dem. Antiphanes 
ap. Athen. 
*ITAIANIEIS, ΚΑΘΥ- Pandionis . Bé. 142, 150, ἅς. ’E.’A. 82, 
ΠΕΡΘΕΝ 98. Herodot. Plat. Dem. s- 
*TIAIANIEIZ, YITEN- _—Pandionis chin. Lys. 1866. Plut. Harp. 
EPOEN (Παιανία) Suid. Phot. 


* TTAIONIAAI . « Leontis . Bo. 183, 270, 275. Aristoph. 
Harp. Suid. Phot. in Παι- 


ανιεῖς. 
*TIAAAHNEIS . . . Antiochis . Bo. 1838, 158, &c. Ἐ. ᾿Α. 
(Παλλήνη) 28, 806. Aristoph. et Sch. 


Herodot. Eurip. Theophr. ap. 
Diogen. Pseph. in Vit. X. 
Rhet. Dem. Andocid. Harp. 
Steph. Phot. 
TIAMBOTAAAI . . Erechtheis . Bé. 285, 293. p. 908. Dem. 
Harp. Steph. Suid. 
*NEIPAIEIS . . . Hippothoontis Bé. 101, 108, &c. ’E.’A. 9. 
Dem. #schin. Strab. Paus. 
Steph. J. Poll. 
*TIENTEAEIS, ΠῈΝ- Antiochis . Plut. Lucian. Steph. 
TEAHOEN 
ΠΈΕΡΓΑΣΗΘΕΝ, ΠΕΓ- Erechtheis . Bé. 141, 281. ’E.’A. 15, 121, 


TAZEIZ KAOYITEPOGEN &c. Aristoph. et Sch. Athen. 
*TIEP(ASHOEN, ΠΕΡ- Erechtheis . Philoch. ap. Dionys. Harp. 
TAZEIS YIENEPOEN Steph. Suid. Phot. 


Ptolemais. V. Hesych. in Οἶναι (1. Οἱναῖοι) with the corrections of 
Scaliger. 

* Demosthenes (in Macart.) mentions some citizens ἐξ Otov, but to 
which of the two demi he refers is uncertain. There are several 
inscriptions in which both the OINAIOI and the EX OIOY occur 
without any indication of tribe, and consequently without any certainty 
as to the particular demus. 
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DRMI. 
TIEPIOOIAAI 


*TIEPPIAAI, ΠΕΡΣΙ- 
AAI 
* MHAHKES 


ΠΙΘΕΙΣ 
(Πίθος) 


*TIAQOEIEIS, ΠλΛΩ- 
ΘΕΙΣ (Πλώθεια) 
ΠΟΡΙΟΙ. 
(Πόρος) 


ἘΠΟΤΑΜΙΟΙ 
(Ποταμοί) 


ἘΠΡΑΣΙΕΙ͂Σ 
(Πρασίαι) 

ἘΠΡΟΒΑΛΙΣΙΟΙ 
(Προβάλινθος) 


ἘΠΡΟΣΠΑΛΤΙΟΙ 
(Πρόσπαλτα) 


ΠΤΕΛΕΙΑΣΙΟΙ 
(Πτελέα) 


PAKIAAI 
* PAMNOYZIOI 
(Ῥαμνοῦς) 


CATALOGUE [SECT. VI. 


TRIBES. 
Cneis 


/Eantis, An- 
tiochis 
Leontis 


Cecropis 


Egeis 


Acamantis, 
Attalis ? 


Leontis 


Pandionis 


Pandionis 


Acamantis 


(Eneis 


Acamantis 
antis 


AUTHORITIES. 


Bo. 122, 155, ἅς. Dem. 
#schin. Plut. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Phot. Apostolius. 

Nicand. Thyat. ap. Harp. in 
Ovpywrida. Steph. Hes. 

Bo. 102. Aschin. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. 

Bo. No. 151,172, ἅς. ‘E.’A. 
26. Steph. Mir@eic, Aristot. 
Plat. Dem. Isze. Harp. Phot. 

Bo. 82, 115, &c. Dem. Ise. 
Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 

Bo. 275. 755. ’E. ᾿Α. 26, 
Harp. Hes. Suid. Phot. Πο- 
ριεῖς, Hes. 

Bo. 756. ‘E. ’A. 133. Ise. 
Strab. Paus. Plut. Diogen. 
Harp. Phot. Etym. M. in 
Δρυαχαρνεῦ, Σφήττιοι. 

Bo. 190, 1938, ἅς. Thue. 
Strab. Paus. Steph. 

Bo. 122, 148, &c. Dem. Vit. 
X. Rhet. in AEschin. Strab. 
Steph. 

Bo. 141, 200. Inscr. ined. 
v. sup. p. 73, n. 1. 'E.’A. 15, 
23. Eupolis ap. Athen. Dem. 
Isee. Lys. ap. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Phot. Etym. M. in 
Δρυαχαρνεῦ. 

Bo. 760. Steph. Eustath. 
ad Il. B. 


Phot. 

Bo. 124,172, ἕο. ἘἜ. ᾽Α. 98, 
&c. Plat. Dem. schin. 
Lys. Plut. Athen. Strab. 
Paus. Steph. Sch. Aristoph. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES, 

* SAAAMINIOI . « 2 « + « + Bo. 108, 762, 763'. Dem. 
(Zadapic) ZEschin. Philostr. in Heroic. 

*SHMAXIAAI . . . Antiochis . B6é. 297. Steph. Hes. Phot. 
(Σήμαχος) 


ἘΣΚΑΜΒΩΝΙΔΑΙ .. Leontis . . Bo. 70, 158, 180. °E.’A. 9, 
20. Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. 
Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. Sch. 


Aristid. 
* SOYNIEIS . . « Leontis, Atta- Bé. 124, 180, ἄς. ’E.’A. 79. 
(Σούνιον) lis Sophocl. Herodot. Dem. 
#Eschin. Lys. Steph. Phot. 
ΣΠΟΡΓΊΛΙΟΙ ὁ Steph. 
(Σπόργιλος) 
ἘΣΤΕΙΡΙΕΙΣ . .. « Pandionis . Bo. 158, 190, &c. ’E.’A. 106. 
(Στειρία) Xen, Plut. Diod. Sic. Aschin. 


Lys. Lucian. Strab. Paus. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. Suid. 
Hes. Sch. Aristoph. 
ZYBPIAAI . «+ Erechtheis . Bo. 281, 298, 306. Steph. 
Phot. Hes. in Συβριασμός. 


SYNAAHTTIOI, ZY- Cecropis . Pseph. ap. Diogen. Ise. 
MAAHTTELZ Steph. Hes. Phot. 
(Συπαληττός) 
ἘΣΦΕΈΝΔΑΛΕΙΣ . . Hippothoontis Herodot. Steph. Hes. 
(Σφενδάλη) 
ἘΣΦΗΤΤΙΟΙ . « + Acamantis . Bo. 147, 191, &c. ἘἜἘ. ’A. 
(Σφηττός) 50. Inser. M. Β. 285. Ari- 


stoph. et Sch. Plat. Dem. 
AEschin. Lys. Isa. Athen. 
Diod. Sic. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. Sch. Eurip. 


TAPZEIZ . . . . Ptolemais? . Bo. 294. 774. 
TEIOPAXIOI . . Ageis . . Bo. 115, 775. Aristoph. et 
(Ti@pac) Sch. Theopompus ap. Athen. 
Steph. Phot. 


’ The first of these inscriptions was not of the time when Salamis was 
a demus: nor is it certain that either of the two others was. See above, 
p. 168. ; 
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DEMI. TRIBES. 

* TITAKIAAIL 

* TPIKOPEYZIOI, Eantis 


TPIKOPYZIOI 
(Τρικόρυθος, Τρικόρινθος) 


Ἐ ΤΡΙΝΕΜΕΙΕΙΣ, ΤΡΙ- Cecropis 


ΝΕΜΕῚΙΣ 
(Τρινέμεια) 


TYPMEIAAI + . . CEneis, Attalis 


YBAAAI . . . . Leontis 


(YBa) 


*MAAHPEIZ .. . antis 


(Φάληρον) 


ΦΗΓΑΊΙΕΙ͂Σ. 


(Φηγαία) 
®HITAIEIS' . . . Pandionis 
(@nyaia) 
*PHTOYSIOI . . . Erechtheis 
(Φηγοῦς) 
ἘΦΙΛΑΙΔΑΙ - . « Mgeis 
*PAYEIS . . . . Cecropis, Pto- 
(®dveia) 
®PEAPPIOL . . , Leontis 
(Φρέαῤῥοι) 


“Εδοις, Anti- 


Mantis, ΖΕ σα οἷ8 


lemais 


[SECT. VI. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
Nicand. ap. Harp. in Θυργω- 
vida. 

Bo. 111, 172, ἅς. Aristoph. 
etSch. Diod. Sic. Strab. Steph. 


Bo. 115, 275. Strab. Steph. 
Callim. ap. Steph. 


Bo. 194. 778. Steph. Suid. 
Phot. 


Bo. 353, 375, ἅς. Theophr. 
Diogen. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
Etym. M. 


Bo. 150, 172, ἄς. Dem. Strab. 
Steph. <Antiochis, Harp. 
Suid. Phot. 

B6é. 115, 183. Harp. Steph. 
Etym. M. 

Steph. 


Bo. 275. Andocid. Lys. ap. 
Harp. Steph. Harp. Suid. 
Phot. Etym, M. 

Bo. 111, 115, ἄς. Plat, Plut. 
Steph. Sch. Aristoph. Suid. 
in ᾿Αρκτός. 

Bo. 147,172, ὅς. ’E.’A. 15, 
&c. Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. 
Ise. Plut. Paus. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Phot. Etym. M. 

B6. 112, 142, ἅς. Ἐ. "A. 18, 
113. Dem. Lys. Ise. Plut. 
Diogen. Harp. Steph. Hes. 
Etym. M. 


τ One of the Φηγαιεῖς belonged in later times to the Hadrianis. Bo. 275. 
These names occur repeatedly in inscriptions without any means of dis- 


tinguishing them. 
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DEMI, TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
ἘΦΥΛΑΣΙΟΙ - +» « Cineis .. Bo. 186, 190, ἅς. Aristoph. 
(Φυλή) et Sch. Pseph. ap. Dem. 


Lys. Xen. Diod. Sic. Harp. 
Steph. Etym. M. 
ΦΥΡΝ .. . . . Antiochis . Bo, 275. 


X’™ .. . . . « Erechtheis . Bé. 281. 

XOAAPIEIZS . . . Acamantis . Bé. 147, 191, ἃς. Ἐ. A, 
(Χόλαργος, Χολάργοι, 20, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Xodapyia) Plat. Dem. schin. Ise. 
Lycurg. Plut. Harp. Steph. 

Hes. Sch. Aristid. 
*XOAAEIAAI . . . Leontis . . Bé. 101, 271, ἅς. Aristoph. 
et Sch. Plat. ap. Diogen. 
Dem. Lys. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Ages, Sch. Aristoph. 


*WAO@I(AAI) . . . Mantis . . Bé. 275. Strabo. 
(Ψαφίς) 
. ΘΟΝΙΟΙ. Leontis . . Bé. 281. 


Some of the following were probably Demi, and may 
hereafter receive confirmation from monumental documents; 
others are more than doubtful : 

DEMI. TRIBES. 
ATPIAAAI, Hippothoontis. 
᾽᾿Αζηνία καὶ ᾿Αμαξάντεια καὶ ᾿Ανακαία, ἔτι δὲ ᾿Αχερδοῦς καὶ ᾿Αγριάδαι 
δῆμοι ταῦτα πάντα ᾿ἱπποθοωντίδος (Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 348). 
There is some reason to suspect that’Ayprddar is an error for Αὐρέδαι. 


1 No more than the tribe and the initial letter of this demus are in the 
inscription: it was perhaps Χαστιεῖς, of which we have the following 
notice from Hesychius, Xaort&* τὸν απὸ δήμου, Χαστιεῖς yap δῆμος. 
And again, Χαστιεῖς᾽ ὄνομα δήμου, 


ο 2 
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Comparing an inscription copied by Spon at Eleusis 
(Ὀνασίκλεια Δημητρίου Αὐρίδου θυγάτηρ. Bo. 594), with 
another copied at Athens by Fourmont (.... ἕππην 
Θρασυκλέους Αὐρίδου θυγατέρα ὁ ἀνὴρ ᾿Αλεξίων ᾿Αζηνιεὺς 
καὶ οἱ boi. Bé. 595), the alliance of a man of Azenia with 
a woman of the Auridz seems natural, if the Auride like 
the Azenienses belonged to the Hippothoontis. The simi- 
larity of termination in the names of the man and woman 
belonging to the demus Auridz is another circumstance 
in these inscriptions not unworthy of remark; and we 
may almost suspect, comparing the two inscriptions with 
the article in the Lexicon, that all the five demi were in 
the same vicinity. 


AITIAAETS. 


Λυσίμαχος Avoirrov Αἰγιαλεύς. Demosth. c. Nezr. p. 1387. 
This may be a textual error for Αἰγιλιεύς, but the differ- 
ence of derivation in the two words leaves the question 
still open. 


APTIAIEIS, 

᾿Αργιλία occurs only in Hesychius who omits Αὐγιλία. 
If it be an error for Αἰγιλία, we must suppose the error 
to have occurred before the arrangement of the Lexicon. 
Αἰγιλία belonged to the Antiochis, as appears from the 
concurrent testimony of Stephanus, Harpocration, and 
Suidas. Whereas ’Apy:Aiais ascribed by Hesychius to the 
Attalis. This indeed may have been a change of tribe on 
the formation of the Attalis; but the etymology of the 
two names furnishes a reason for supposing that they may 
have been different demi, as well as the fact, that on the 
coast of Thrace, adjacent to the Athenian colony of 
Amphipolis, there was a town named Argilus: and that 
it had been colonized by the Andrii, who were of Attic 
origin. Herodot. 7,115. Thucyd. 4, 108. 7, 57. 


APMATEIZ. 

Stephanus attests that the inhabitants of Harma near Phyle 
were thus called: and the addition of the gentile adjective 
to the name in his Lexicon, would leave the strongest 
reason for thinking that Harma was a demus, were not 
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that author generally so careful, when mentioning a demus, 
to state the fact of its having been so; which certainly 
does not appear in our present Epitome of Stephanus ; for 
Corsini has justly remarked that Spon misunderstood the 
text in this particular. The words δῆμος ἔχων φρούριον 
ὀχυρὸν apply not to Harma, but to Phyle: Eustathius 
(ad Il. B. 499) has fallen into the same error. A part 
of the article in Stephanus was evidently taken from 
Strabo ; the words περὶ Φυλὴν, δῆμον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὅμορον 
τῇ Ταναγρικῇ, being found in both authors. Upon the 
whole the epitomiser has left the article in such confusion 
that 1t may fairly be suspected from the mention of the 
gentile ‘Appareve, that Stephanus had in his original work 
stated Harma to have been a demus. 


BOIQTIOL. 


Corsini adduces the following arguments, in favour of there 
having been a demus of this name :—1., Philostratus, in 
his life of Herodes, speaking of the earth-born Hercules 
(Ἡρακλῆς γηγενὴς), who is said to have appeared in the 
battle of Marathon, fighting against the Persians, says, 
that he was supposed to have been the son of the hero 
Marathon by a peasant woman (γυνὴ βουκόλος), and to have 
been born in the Beeotian demus (ἐν τῷ Βοιωτίῳ δήμῳ); 
he was worshipped (Philostratus adds) by the Mara- 
thonian and Beeotian peasants (γεωργοὶ Μαραθώνιοι καὶ 
Bowwsrtot).—2. Demosthenes, in the oration against Lacri- 
tus, adduces among the names of some Attic witnesses, 
distinguished as usual by their demi, that of Κηφισόδωρος 
Βοιώτιος : if, says Corsini, Cephisodorus, had been of the 
province Beeotia, Demosthenes would have described him 
by his particular city, and not vaguely as a Beeotian, 
which he thinks was quite contrary to Athenian customs. 
To these arguments we may perhaps add, that Βοιωτὸς and 
not Βοιώτιος was the usual ethnic adjective of the province. 
Corsini imagined, that the passage in Philostratus might 
possibly be explained by the proximity of Marathon to the 
province Beeotia; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
Marathon is near the frontier of Boeotia. 
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ΓΟΡΓΥΝΗ. 
Δεσμωτήριον ὑπόγειον ἢ ἀπὸ δήμου τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς κακοπράγμο- 
νος. Suid. in Γοργύνη. 
Βάραθρον ὄρυγμά ἐστιν, εἰς ὃ ὁ τῆς ᾿Ιπποθοωντέδος δῆμος τοὺς 
ἐπὶ θανάτῳ κατακρίτους ἐνέβαλλον. Suid. in Βάραθρον. 


ΔΑΔΑΜΑΤΑΙ. 
Δαδαμᾶται" δῆμος Κεκροπίδος. Bekker Anecd. Gr. p. 240. 
Probably an error for Δαιδαλέδαι, this demus having been 
of the tribe Cecropis. 


EAATITEQNEX. 


Spon copied the following: 
XAIPE 
AOHNAEIC GEOKPITOY EAAIITEQN 
®AYCTOC AEONTOC MEIAHCIOC. 
About seventy years later Fourmont transcribed it with 
the variations of EAAIITEQN and OAYCTOC. It has 
been supposed that the former of these two words may be 
corrected to EK AAMIITPEQN ; but there is some diffi- 
culty in believing that two such competent scholars should 
have omitted three letters in an inscription which Spon 
describes as “ trés lisible.” 


This commencement of a demotic occurs in a fragment copied 
by Ciriaco d’Ancona (Bé. 116), which contains the names 
of four citizens. As one of these was an EPQIAHS, EAQ 
is perhaps an error of the transcriber for EPQ. 


EAEEIS. 
Ἐλεεῖς" δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. ὠνόμασται δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐν αὐτῇ ἕλους. 
Etym. M.in vy. Perhaps the same as the ΕΛΕΙΟΙ. 
EIIAKPEIS. 
Πλωθέας ἅπαντας τελεῖν ἀργύριον ἐς τὰ ἱερὰ, ἣ ἐς Πλωθέας, 
ij ἐς ᾿Επακρέας, ἣ ἐς ᾿Αθηναίους. Bo. Ο.1. G. No. 82. 


ἘΠΙΤΡΟΠΗΘΕΝ. 
᾿Απολλοφάνης Σατύρου ᾿Επιτροπῆθεν. An inscription copied 
by Fourmont. ΒΒ, 626. ᾿Ἐπιτροπῆθεν is perhaps an 
error for ᾿Αμφιτροπῆθεν. 
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EPETPIEI®. 

Ἔνιοι δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀποικισθῆναί φασι τὴν Ἱστίαιαν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
δήμον τῶν Ἱστιαιέων, ὡς καὶ ἀπὸ ᾿Ερετριέων τὴν ᾿Ερέτριαν. 
Strabo, p. 445. 

Ἐρετριέας δ᾽ οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ Maxiorov τῆς Τριφυλίας ἀποικισθῆναί 
φασιν bx’ ᾿Εριτριέως" οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ᾿Ερετρίας, ἣ 
νῦν ἐστιν ἀγορά. Strabo, p. 447. 

As Histizea was an Attic demus, it might naturally be in- 
ferred from these passages of Strabo that there was a demus 
named Eretria; but as no other author alludes to it, we 
may rather believe that Strabo himself understood that, 
although the part of Athens occupied by the Agora of his 
time had, in the early age to which he refers, been the 
situation of a demus of Eretria, it had never formed one 
of the 170 or 174 demi into which all Attica was divided 
in a later age. 


ΕΡΕΧΘΙΕΙ͂Σ. 

Ἐρεχθία, δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς τῆς Αἰγηΐδος, ἀπὸ Ἐρεχθέως τοῦ 
ξενίσαντος Δήμητραν" τετρασυλλάβως δὲ τοὺς ᾿Ἐρεχθέας φα- 
σίν" ὁ δημότης 'Ερεχθιεύς. καὶ Ἰσοκράτης ᾿Ερεχθιεὺς ἦν τὰ 
τοπικὰ, ᾿Ἐρεχθιᾶθεν, 'Ερεχθίαζε, Εριχθιάσιν. Stephan. in v. 
Notwithstanding the precision of this article, it seems 
clear that EPXIEIS of the tribe Ageis was the demus 
intended. We know that Isocrates was a demotes of 
Ercheia: there is no instance of a demus bearing the same 
name as a tribe; and it is remarkable that the article 
occurs out of its order, and exactly where Epxceic would 
have been. 


ΘΡΙΩΝ. 
Opia δῆμος τῆς Οἰνηΐδος φυλῆς, λέγεται καὶ Θριῶ..... .«..- 
ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ Θριαί ... Θριαὶ δὲ αἱ μαντικαὶ ψῆφοι... «. 
"Eore δὲ καὶ δῆμος͵ Θρίων ἀπὸ Θρίαντος. Stephan, in 
Opia. 
EZ ἸΟΥΣ. 
The Scholiast of Aristophanes (Ran. 504.) gives as examples 
of the mode of distinguishing an Attic citizen, the adjuncts 


ἐκ Μελίτης, ἐξ Ἰοῦς, ἐκ Κολώνων. Meursius proposes to 
read Οἴου for Ἰοῦς, but the emendation is rather violent. 
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KAAHOEN. 

ὀξύνεται.. . .. ὅτι δήμου ὄνομα, ὡς τὸ Περγασὴ καὶ Καλή. 
Stephan. in ᾿Αγγελή. 

As Stephanus makes no mention of a demus under the 
word Καλὴ, the Καλὴ under ᾿Αγγελὴ is perhaps a textual 
error for Κεφαλή: not for ‘Exddy, on account of the 
difference of accent. 


EK ΚΥΝΟΣΑΡΓῸΥΣ. 

Κυνόσαργες" γυμνάσιον ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ καὶ δῆμος ἀπὸ Διόμονυ 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ ὁ χῶρος ᾿Αθήνῃσι Διόμεια καλεῖται. .... . ὁ δημότης 
καὶ τὸ ἐκ τόπου ἐκ Κυνοσάργους. Notwithstanding this 
testimony, there can be little doubt that Cynosarges was 
not ademus, but a part of the Diomenses. See Topo- 


graphy of Athens, p. 276. 


ΚΥΠΡΙΟΙ. 
Ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Νεοκλέους . . . . « - Εὔβουλος Μνησιθέου 
Κύπριος εἶπεν. Psephism. ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 249, 
Reiske. 


καὶ κύριος Ξενοκλῆς Kumptoc τοῦ Πύῤῥου κλήρου λαχεῖν τὴν 
λῆξιν ἠξίωσεν. Ise. pro Pyrrhi hered. p. 15, Reiske. 
Possibly an error in both places for Κόπρειος. 


KQAYTIES. 

Κώλυπες" δῆμος τῆς Αἰγηΐδος. Suid.inv. As the KOAAY- 
TEI belonged to the Ageis (V. Harpocration, and the 
Inscriptions, B6. 115, 183), and the name does not occur 
in Suidas, there can be little doubt that Collytus was 
the demus intended by him. 


AHNAIEIS. 
Ahvag ἄγων Διονύσου . . . « « ἔστι δὲ καὶ δῆμος. Stephan. 
in v. 
AIMNAI. 
Aipvac δῆμος ᾿Αττικῆς ἔνθα τιμᾶται ἡ ΓΆρτεμις. Sch. Callim. 
Η. in θὲ]. 172. Diana was adored not in Limne of 
Athens, but in Limnz ofMessenia. It appears, therefore, 
that the Scholiast has confounded them ; consequently his 
testimony as to the existence of an Athenian demus named 
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Limnz may be safely disregarded ; and that as to ademus 
of Enna, may be strongly suspected. 


EK MYPPINOYTTH2. 
figeis. Bo. 115, 297, 735. The difference of tribe gives 
reason to suspect that Myrrhinus, which in inscriptions 
as well as by authors is constantly ascribed to the Pan- 
dionis, was not the same demus as Myrrhinutta. 


NEAIEIS. 

᾿Αμεινίας ὁ Δεκελεὺς καὶ Σωσικλῆς ὁ Πεδιεὺς, ὁμοῦ πλέοντες, 
&c. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 

The Πεδιεῖς were an ancient division of the Attic people 
inhabiting the plain of Athens (see above, p.12); but 
at the time of the battle of Salamis it does not seem likely 
that any citizen should have been designated as Plutarch 
here names Sosicles, unless the Πεδιεῖς had also been a 
demus. 


ΣΦΕΝΔΟΝΙΟΙ. 

The Παρθένοι Ὑακινθίδες were said to have been six daugh- 
ters of Erechtheus, and to have been so called because 
they were slain in Mount Hyacinthus, which is above the 
Sphendonii, on the occasion of an invasion from Beeotia, 
(ἐσφαγιάσθησαν δὲ ἐν τῷ Ὑακίνθῳ καλουμένῳ πάγῳ ὑπὲρ 
τῶν Σφενδονίων.) Suid. in Παρθένοι Ὑακινθίδες. 

The Sphendonii, it would seem therefore, dwelt near the 
Beeotian frontier, which leads one to suspect that Σφενδο- 
viwy is an error for Σφενδαλέων ; for the situation of 
which demus see above, p. 123. 


®OPMIZIOI. 

Ta μικρὸν πρὸς τῆς ἡμετέρας ἡλικίας γεγενημένα ὑπὸ Κεφάλου 
τοῦ ῥήτορος καὶ Θράσωνος τοῦ ᾿Ἐρχιέως καὶ ᾿λείον (τοῦ) 
Φορμισίου καὶ ἑτέρων ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν. Dinarch.c. Demosth. 
p- 30, Reiske. 


®PITTIOI. 
Βούλομαι .... πρὸς ᾿Ερασικλέα τὸν Φρίττιον ἣ πρὸς Φιλό- 
στρατὸν τὸν Χολαργέα οἰκείως ἔχειν. Alciphron, Ep. 1, 9. 
Possibly a textual error for Σφήττιον. 
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ΧΙΤΩΝΙΟΙ. 

Πότνια, πουλυμέλαθρε, πολύπτολι, χαῖρε Χιτώνη. Callimach. 
Η. in Dian. 225. Ubi Scholiastes : ἑορτῆς τελουμένης τῇ 
᾿Αρτέμιδι ἐν τῇ Χιτώνῃ (ἐστὶ δὲ δῆμος ᾿Αττικῆς). 

Χιτώνη" οὕτως ἡ ΓΆρτεμις λέγεται, καὶ Χιτωνίαᾳ. Ἐπί- 
xappoc ἐν Σφιγγὶ, “ και τὸ τῆς Χιτωνίης αὐλήσατό τίς 
μοι μέλος." Stephan.in vy. Upon which Meursius re- 
marks,— Mutilus ille locus; nam ut quid inter regio- 
num, urbium locorumque nomina, nudum dez unius 
cognomentum interserat ? Non hoc solet. Certe scripserit, 
Χιτώνη, δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, καὶ οὕτως ἡ “Aprepc.” But 
unfortunately the Scholiast of Callimachus, upon whom 
his emendation is founded, is a most uncertain authority. 


APPENDIX I. 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


Tue first expedition sent by Dareius against Greece having 
been frustrated by violent storms, which destroyed the Per- 
sian ships in doubling the peninsula of Athos, and the 
Persian monarch still persisting in his designs, six hundred 
vessels of war, besides transports for cavalry, were collected 
in the ports of Cilicia. According to a common practice of 
hereditary despots, a prince of the royal family, Artapher- 
nes, son of the king’s half-brother of the same name, was 
placed at the head of the expedition, while the responsibility 
was given to Datis, a Mede, probably an experienced officer, 
who had served against the Greeks in Asia, and who was 
told by the king, in the usual Oriental style, that his head 
would be the forfeit if he failed in bringing back the Ere- 
trienses and Athenians as prisoners into Persia’. 

In the spring of the 490th year before the Christian era, 
and the second after the failure of Mardonius, this new 
armament sailed to the westward from the coast of Cilicia. 

After having proceeded along the Asiatic shore as far as 
Samus, the fleet, instead of coasting the northern extre- 
mity of the A¢gean sea, as Mardonius had done, crossed 
directly through the islands which separate Ionia from 
Greece ; partly, as Herodotus conjectures, because the 


1 Aarw τε ἄρχοντα εἶπεν ἥκειν ἄγοντα ᾿Ἐρετριέας καὶ ᾿Αθηναίους, εἰ 
βούλοιτο τὴν ἑαυτοῦ κεφαλὴν ἔχειν. Plat. Menexen, 10. 
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Persian commanders dreaded the passage of Mount Athos, 
and partly because they designed in the direct route to 
punish the Naxii for their former resistance, an intention 
which they carried into effect by burning the abandoned 
town. Sparing Delus for the sake of its native deities, and 
having even sacrificed to them by burning large quantities 
of incense upon the altars, the Persian commanders then 
proceeded to Euboea, and, landing at Carystus, ravaged the 
territory until the town submitted to them. They then 
entered the district of Eretria, but could not reduce the city 
until after having besieged the walls for six days; when the 
place was delivered to them by the treachery of two of the 
leading citizens. A body of 4000 Athenians, who had been 
sent to the assistance of Eretria from the neighbouring ter- 
ritory of Chalcis, which had been sixteen years in their pos- 
session’, withdrew themselves to Athens by the way of 
Oropus upon being informed of the disposition of the Ere- 
trienses to submit. Eretria was given up to plunder, and 
the temples were burnt, in retaliation for that which had 
been done thirteen years before at Sardeis by the Greeks of 
Tonia’. 

After a few days the Persians, having left the captive 
Eretrienses in the island of Adgileia, near the town of Styree, 
which was a dependence of Eretria, crossed over with their 
fleet to the Attic coast. 

Hippias, the exiled king of Athens, under whose guidance 
the Persians had placed themselves, chose Marathon for the 


1 Since the victory gained by the Athenians over the Chalcidenses, in the 
year B.c, 506. 

2 Among the reports relating to the battle of Marathon, which obtained 
credit in later times, it was said that the Persians repeated on this occasion 
a process for collecting their captives, which they had adopted according to 
Herodotus (3, 149, 6, 31). in the islands of Samus, Chius, Lesbus, and Tene- 
dus. Strabo (p. 448) even cites Herodotus in proof of its having been 
employed at Eretria, but no such confirmation is found in the historian. 
This process (τὸ σαγηνεύειν) consisted in a large body of troops joining hands 
from sea to sea, and sweeping the inhabitants before them like fish into a net. 
Herodotus remarks, that the Persians were unable to practise this method 
on the Asiatic continent ; it would have been equally inapplicable to Euboa. 
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place of debarkation on the Attic shore, on account of its 
vicinity to Eretria (not more than twenty miles distant), 
and as the most commodious place in Attica for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry’. Here he arranged the ships in the bay, 
and drew up the land-forces in the plain. 

The Athenians, upon receiving intelligence of the arrival 
of the barbarians at Marathon, marched to meet them, 
having previously dispatched a messenger to Sparta, to 
demand assistance from the Lacedeemonians. Two thousand 
men were voted ; but as the Spartan law forbade the de- 
parture of their troops before the full moon, and it was then 
only the ninth day, the succours arrived too late to share in 
the victory. 

The democratic principles of the constitution of Athens 
pervaded its army: the στρατηγοὶ, or military commanders 
of the ten tribes, claiming the same privilege which the 
prytanze possessed in the civil government, had each the 
right of commanding the whole army in his turn. Miltiades, 
son of Cimon, son of Stesagoras, who was at the head of the 
tribe GEneis, was the tenth in rotation. 

Soon after the Athenians had encamped in a field con- 
secrated to Hercules at Marathon, the Plateenses joined 
them with all their forces. The Athenian leaders meantime 
were divided in opinion as to the measures proper to be 
adopted. Five of them thought their numbers too small to 
venture an engagement with such a host as that opposed to 
them ; the other five, among whom was Miltiades, were 
desirous of attacking the enemy. The polemarch Callima- 
chus of Aphidna, who had the casting vote, gave it by the 
persuasion of Miltiades in favour of battle. 

The four officers who had been of the same opinion as 
Miltiades, resigned to him their right of command ; but he 
refused to make use of it until his own day arrived in due 
course. He then drew out the Athenians, in such a 


! As I rode across the plain with a peasant of Vrand, he remarked that it 
was a fine place for cavalry to fight in. He had heard that a great battle 
was once fought here, but this was all he knew. 
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manner that their front was equal to that of the Persians, 
having weakened the centre for the sake of strengthening 
the wings. Callimachus was at the head of the A®antis on 
the right, the Plateeenses were on the left’. The army 
being thus arranged, and the victims presenting favourable 
appearances, the Athenians received the signal to engage, 
and rushed across the interval of eight stades which sepa- 
rated the two armies. ‘“ The Persians,” says Herodotus, 
““when they saw the enemy move forward, prepared to 
receive them, although they considered the Athenians as 
men deprived of their senses, and advancing to certain de- 
struction, thus rushing forward without cavalry or archers, 
and in so small a number. Such was the opinion of the 
Barbarians; but the Athenians, when they came to close 
combat, fought in a manner worthy of being recorded ; for 
they are the first of the Greeks who have advanced to battle 
in running, and who have beheld without dread the dress 
and persons of the Medes: until this day, the Greeks were 
terrified even at their name. The combat lasted a long time. 
In the centre of the line, the Barbarians were victorious ; 
for here were drawn up the Persians themselves, and the 
Sac, who, breaking the Greek line, drove them towards 
the interior country. At the two extremities, the Athe- 
nians and Platzenses had the advantage; but, without 
pursuing the Barbarians, they united the two wings, and, 
attacking those who had broken the Greek centre, defeated 
and followed them with slaughter, until the Athenians 
arriving at the sea-shore called for fire and attacked the 
ships. The polemarch Callimachus, after having conducted 
himself bravely, was slain in the action, together with one 
of the ten commanders, Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos. There 


1 Τότε δὲ τασσομένων τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν τῷ Μαραθῶνι, ἐγίνετο τοιόνδε τι. 
τὸ στρατόπεδον ἐξισούμενον τῷ Μηδικῷ στρατοπέδῳ, τὸ μὲν αὐτοῦ μέσον 
ἐγίνετο ἐπὶ τάξιας ὀλίγας, καὶ ταύτῃ ἣν ἀσθενέστατον τὸ στρατόπεδον" τὸ 
δὲ κέρας ἑκάτερον ἔῤῥωτο πλήθεϊ. Herod. 6,111. The historian does not 
mention to what tribe Callimachus belonged ; but Glaucias, an Athenian 
orator, showed from an elegy of Aischylus that the antis was on the right. 
Plutarch. Symp. 1. qu. 10. 
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also fell, among many other Athenians of note, Cynzgeirus, 
son of Euphorion, who, having seized one of the ships by 
the elevated part of the stern, lost his hand, which was cut 
off with a hatchet. The Athenians made themselves mas- 
ters of seven ships; the Barbarians pushed off with the rest, 
and, after taking away the Eretrian prisoners from the 
island in which they had been left, sailed round Sunium, 
with the design of arriving at Athens before the Athenians. 
It is reported among the Athenians that this was a con- 
trivance of the Alemzonidz, who raised a shield as a signal 
to the Persians in their ships’. The Athenians, however, 
marching with all possible speed to the succour of the city, 
reached it before the Barbarians, and, having moved from 
the Heracleium in Marathon, encamped in another Hera- 
cleium at Cynosarges’. The Barbarians having arrived near 
Phalerum, which was then the port of the Athenians, re- 
mained at anchor before that harbour, until they sailed 
back to Asia. In this battle at Marathon, there perished 
6400 Barbarians, and of the Athenians 192.” 

Such is the only description of this famous action by any 
author who was living at the time. It bears the strongest 


' Herodotus (6, 121) disbelieved this accusation, and shows the improba- 
bility of it, as the Alcmseonide were strenuous μισοτύραννοι. He adds, 
“It is certain, however, that the shield was raised : who raised it, I cannot 
say.” The signal we must suppose to have been preconcerted, and to have 
been made from some point on Mount Brilessus, visible at once from Athens 
and from the Persian fleet. The shield was not an uncommon signal among 
the Greeks. Diodorus tells us that Demetrius, in the naval action in which 
he defeated Ptolemy at Salamis in Cyprus, raised a gilded shield as the 
signal for battle. Diodor. 20, 51. 

? Both these sanctuaries were of great celebrity, which induced Herodotus 
to mark the concurrence. When Archidamus, king of Sparta, marched 
through Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, he abstained 
from injuring the Marathonia out of respect to Hercules the local deity, and 
because his ancestors, the Heracleide, had here obtained a hospitable recep- 
tion, and had vanquished the enemy of their race. Diodor. 12,45. Mara- 
thon was supposed also to be favoured by the gods, because it had been the 
dwelling of Titan, who alone among the giants refrained from warring 
against Jupiter. Philochorus ap. Suid. in Τιτανίδα γῆν. 
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marks of truth and fidelity, though it is too brief to be 
satisfactory. Some additional facts we may receive from 
later writers without much difficulty, as having been derived 
from authentic tradition, although neglected by Herodotus 
on account of their minor importance ; such are the circum- 
stances stated by Plutarch, that the Grecian centre was 
composed of the tribes Antiochis and Leontis, the former 
of which was commanded by Aristeides, and the latter 
accompanied by Themistocles: that Aristeides was the 
first to give up the command to Miltiades, and that when 
the rest of the army returned to Athens, he was left on 
the field of battle to take care of the spoil’. We may 
easily give credit also to the statement of Cornelius Nepos, 
that the Greeks had fortified their position against the 
enemy's horse, by the common expedient of felling and 
strewing trees on the vulnerable points’; and that by these 
artificial means on some parts, and by the mountains on the 
others, their line was inaccessible to the Persian cavalry. 
The remark of Pausanias, that the Persians fell into the 
marsh and were slaughtered there in great numbers, was 
confirmed by an ancient picture in the Pecile, painted not 
long after the battle, in which the same incident was repre- 
sented ; and the observation is valuable, as it is thoroughly 
illustrated by the scene of action, from a view of which it 
clearly appears that such must have been almost inevitably 
the result, upon an occasion when the victory was so deci- 
sive, and the field so confined in comparison with the num- 
bers engaged. As soon as the Persian right gave way, a 
great part of them would naturally press through the pass 
at the foot of Mount Stavrokoraki, leading into the plain 
of Suli or Tricorythus; and unable to effect the passage 


Ὁ Aristid. 5. 

2 According to Frontinus, Hippias had experienced the efficacy of this 
mode of defence on a former occasion. “ Cleomenes Lacedsemonius adver- 
sus Hippiam Atheniensem, qui equitatu preevalebat, planitiem in qua dimi- 
caturus erat arboribus prostratis impedivit atque inviam equiti fecit.” 
Stratag. 2, 2. 
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with sufficient rapidity, they would necessarily be driven in 
great numbers into the marsh. 

The following are some reflections, arising from a compa- 
rison of the narrative of Herodotus with the map of Attica, 
and with the topographical plan of the district of Marathon, 
which is annexed to these remarks. 

When Hippias, for the obvious reasons mentioned by 
Herodotus, and for others which may be inferred from the 
character and former history of Hippias', made choice of 
the Bay of Marathon for the place of debarkation, he seems 
to have overlooked some less apparent obstacles to success, 
which in the end proved fatal to the expedition. The chief 
advantages of Marathon were, proximity to the part of 
Eubcea of which the Persians were in possession, a bay 
sufficiently large to contain their immense fleet, a beach 
admitting of an easy and speedy disembarkation, and finally, 
a plain large enough to enable the Persians to draw out 
their cavalry, and to give their horses that refreshment, 
which must have been necessary to them after their long 
confinement at sea. This, indeed, was the most important 
of all; for it was in great measure upon the number and 
superior quality of the Persian cavalry, and upon the total 
deficiency of the Athenians in that arm, that Hippias 
and the Persian commanders founded their confidence of 
success. 

No other part of the Attic coast afforded all the facilities 
which have just been mentioned. But the appearance of 
Marathon is deceitful. Though the plain presents from the 
sea the appearance of an uninterrupted width of six miles ; 
it is found upon landing to be contracted by the marshes at 


τ Hippias had accompanied his father, when a debarkation at Marathon 
had led to the reinstatement of Peisistratus in the tyranny ; and he now hoped 
to resume under Persian protection, like the Greek tyrants of the Asiatic 
eities, the reins of government which he had formerly held for eighteeu 
years, after his father’s death. Assisted by Persian gold, he might confi- 
dently reckon on a party at Athens, and hence doubtless the signals alluded 
to by Herodotus. 


VOL. 11. P 
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either end, to a space not much greater than that of the 
united openings of the two valleys or branches of the plain 
which lead into the interior : so that it is in the power of a 
force drawn up before these two valleys to present almost as 
wide a front as that occupied by the invading army between 
the marshes. The invader, if defeated, has to fall back upon 
the shore and the marshes, while the defending force can 
retreat into two valleys, flanked and separated from one 
another by mountains inaccessible to cavalry, and in which 
the positions become stronger at every step, until they 
finally meet in one point at Stamata, near the upper part 
of the plain of Athens. With such inconveniences in the 
plain of Marathon itself, and with such obstacles to the 
advance of an invading army from thence towards Athens, 
it would perhaps have been better for the Persians to have 
descended at the ports towards Sunium, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience, in reference to the Persian cavalry, of 
the barren hills which border that part of the coast. The 
longer passage by sea would have been of little importance 
at the season in which the invasion took place’; and the 
harbours of Prasiz, Panormus, Sunium, and the others 
along that part of the coast, though each of them is small 
compared to the Bay of Marathon, would together have 
supplied sufficient accommodation to the three hundred 
ships of the Persians. The plain of Mesogea, when they 
had once crossed the maritime hills, would have afforded 
them a much larger space for their cavalry than that of 
Marathon; and from thence a level road would have con- 
ducted the invaders to Athens, without a single intermediate 
position, in which the Athenians could have fought with any 
good prospect of success. 


1 Plutarch gives the sixth Boedromion, or the beginning of September, 
as the date of the battle, but there are some reasons, founded on the time 
of the Spartan festival the Carneia, and on the circumstance of the tribe 
antis, which was the ninth in the order of the tribes, having taken the 
right in the battle, for thinking that the event occurred about three weeks 
earlier in the year. See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, II. Appendix 3. 
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There are three circumstances mentioned by the ancient 
authorities, and already alluded to, which explain the battle, 
and the previous position of the Athenians. 1. The Athe- 
nian camp was in a field sacred to Hercules. 2. Their line 
was lengthened on the day of the action, so as to presenta 
front equal to that of the Persians. 3. The Barbarians, on 
being routed, were driven to the marsh and to the ships. 

As we can hardly doubt that the temenus of Hercules 
was in the demus of Marathon, Hercules having been the 
favourite deity of the Marathonii, it will follow that the 
Athenian camp was in the valley of Vrana; and if it be 
allowed that the vestiges found at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki are those of the Heracleium, we may infer that the 
temenus of Hercules was in the adjacent part of the valley, 
and that the camp of the Athenians was near the opening 
of that valley into the plain. Herodotus has so particu- 
larly stated that their position was in the temenus of Her- 
cules, that we can hardly suppose that they occupied any 
part of the valley of (noe ; for it is impossible to imagine 
that the Heracleium of Marathon extended so far as that 
valley. 

Thus situated in the valley of Vrana, they were well 
covered from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by the 
trees which were strewn over the plain in their front, and 
by the mountains on either flank; for the hill of Kotréni, 
which was on their left, although not high, is extremely 
rugged, and would not admit of an advance of cavalry in 
presence of an enemy, except through the narrow passage 
leading from Marathéna to Vrand, in which afterwards 
stood the gate of Herodes; and such a narrow passage 
might easily have been rendered impervious to a body of 
cavalry. 

On the day of action, the Athenians extended their line 
so that their front was equal to that of the Persians. But 
their numbers not being sufficient to occupy so long a line 
according to the usual dense order of the Greeks, they were 
under the necessity of weakening the centre, in order that 


Ρ 2 
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the wings should be of the proper strength. At this 
juncture, their position probably extended from a little 
in front of the Heracleiwm at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki to the bend of the river of Marathdna below Seféri. 
The Persians were eight stades in front of them, their 
right resting on Mount Stavrokoraki, and their left 
extending to the marsh of Probalinthus, which prevented 
them from having a front much greater than that of the 
Athenians. 

When the Athenians had extended and thus weakened 
their line, their best hope of success was in an immediate 
attack. Although Herodotus tells us that they ran across 
the space of eight stades, which separated their line from 
the Persian front (δρόμῳ ἴεντο ἐς τοὺς Βαρβάρους), it is 
difficult to believe that the whole distance was crossed at so 
rapid a pace as the English word expresses ; for one cannot 
conceive that a body of heavy-armed men, however strong, 
and however accustomed to running, would not be rendered 
less efficient for an immediate close engagement by such 
a movement over a space of more than sixteen hundred 
yards : it is more probable that they began by a quick step, 
which may have increased in rapidity as they approached 
the enemy. 

The centre of the Athenian line, where the tribes of 
Antiochis and Leontis met the Persians and Sac, and 
were defeated by them, was the point at which the Athe- 
nians suffered the greatest loss. According to the position 
which has just been ascribed to the two armies, this loss 
would have occurred precisely where we find the tumulus 
raised over the Athenian slain. 

While the Persians and Sac were pursuing the Athe- 
nian centre towards the hill of Kotroéni, the Persian left, 
after a contest, in which the Athenians lost their polemarch 
Callimachus, was turned, and obliged to retreat to the 
shore. Nearly at the same time the Persian right was also 
defeated, and was forced to fall back towards the narrow 
pass leading into the plain of Tricorythus. Here, terror 

1 
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and the weight of their own numbers forced them into the 
marsh, and seem to have been the principal causes of their 
destruction ; for we are told by Herodotus that the two 
Grecian wings desisted from the pursuit of the Persians 
opposed to them, and returned towards the middle of the 
field to the aid of their own centre. When they had 
defeated the Persians and Sacz, before whom that centre 
was retreating, the confusion became general in the 
enemy's line, and the Athenians pursued the Persian centre, 
which comprised the best of their infantry, as far as the 
sea. 

The Athenians endeavoured to set fire to the Persian ships; 
but they appear not to have met with much success in this 
attempt, for they had not captured more than seven, when 
Cynzegeirus was slain in seizing an eighth. We may 
deduce from these circumstances, that one line at least of 
the Persian fleet’ was drawn up on the beach ; and this 
may account for the facility with which the great body of 
the Barbarians embarked in safety; for as soon as they 
arrived on the shore, they had only to leap into their ships 
and push off: so that while the Athenians were engaged in 
the slaughter and pursuit of those immediately opposed to 
them, great numbers of the enemy were escaping through 
the pass of Macaria, or along the sand-hills (now covered 
with pine-trees) which separate the great marsh from the 
sea, or to the shore to the southward of the marsh of Pro- 
balinthus. By the time the Athenians had reached the 
bay, and had seized the seven ships, the Persians had pro- 
bably embarked in all those nearest to the shore, and thus 
rendered ineffectual the attempt of the Athenians to burn 
them, or to seize more than seven. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the battle of 
Marathon is, that the two parties should have remained 
nine days in the presence of each other without coming to 
action. That such was the fact is manifest from Herodo- 


1 Perhaps one rank only was on the beach, and the others were anchored 
behind them. 
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tus, who informs us that Miltiades was the tenth com- 
mander, and that the engagement did not take place until 
it was his turn to command: and it is confirmed by the 
time of the arrival in Attica of the 2000 Lacedeemonians 
sent from Sparta to assist the Athenians. The Hemero- 
drome or foot-messenger Pheidippides, who started from 
Athens on the arrival of the Persians at Marathon, but 
before the departure of the Athenians from the city, 
reached Sparta in two days, and communicated his mes- 
sage to the government on the ninth day of the moon. 
The Lacedemonians marched after the full moon, that 
is to say, on the 15th day of the moon, and arrived 
on the third day in Attica’, when they heard of the 
result of the battle; but, continuing their march for the 
sake of gratifying their own curiosity, they arrived at 
Marathon on the day after the battle*, being the 18th 
of the moon. Hence, if we suppose the Athenians to 
have marched to Marathon the same day they despatched 
Pheidippides to Sparta, as the narrative of Herodotus 
appears to indicate‘, it is evident that nine complete 
days had elapsed between the day on which the Athe- 
nians arrived in presence of the enemy and the day of 
battle. 


1 The distance by the road was 1140 stades (Plin. H. N. 7, 20) or 1200 
(Isocrat. in Orat. Paneg. 24), equal to about 150 miles ; which gives a rate 
of walking for Pheidippides of more than three miles an hour for 48 hours. 
Pliny adds, that Pheidippides was greatly exceeded by Anystis a Lacede- 
monian, and by Philonides, the courier of Alexander the Great, both of 
whom ran in one day 1200 stades, from Elis to Sicyon. The Πεζοδρόμοι, or 
Greek foot-messengers of the present day, are not unworthy descendants of 
the Hemerodromes of antiquity, and sometimes perform very extraordinary 
journeys. : 

2 Tt was impossible they should have performed the march in less than 
three entire days. Isocrates expressly remarks (ibid.) that they were 
three days and three nights on the march. 

3 τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ τῆς μάχης ἀφίκοντο. Plat. Menex. 10. 

4 ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ὡς ἐπύθοντο ταῦτα, ἐβοήθεον καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐς τὸν Μαραθῶνα 
este ΦΙΣ ΤᾺ καὶ πρῶτα μὲν, ἐόντες ἔτι ἐν τῷ ἄστεϊ, οἱ στρατηγοὶ ἀποπέμπουσι 
ἐς Σπάρτην κήρυκα Φειδιππίδην, &c. Herod. 6, 103. 105. 
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That Miltiades should have abstained from engaging, 
several days after the other generals had given him the 
power by resigning their right of command, may be 
accounted for, by his wish to give time for the arrival of 
the Lacedzemonian succours, or perhaps by ἃ secret 
jealousy lest some part of his glory in case of success 
should be shared by the commander on whose day he 
should fight ; but it is not so easy to explain the inactivity 
of the Persians during the same time. It is even difficult 
to conceive how it happened, that with such numbers as 
ancient authors have ascribed to them, and straitened for 
room as they must have been in the plain of Marathon, 
they did not spread on every side, until they had gra- 
dually occupied all the hills around the plain, had ascer- 
tained the weakness of their adversaries, and had found the 
means of surrounding and attacking them on the flanks and 
rear. But it is clear from Herodotus that no such conse- 
quences took place; that the invaders did not even venture 
to penetrate into the valley of Marathéna, which was open 
to them; but that they remained irresolute in their mari- 
time position, until the Athenians attacked them. Thus 
alone can be explained the fact, that although, according to 
Herodotus, it was in great measure for the sake of the 
cavalry that the landing was effected at Marathon, no such 
advantages were derived from them as occurred at Platza, 
and no further mention of them is made by the historian. 
They neither attempted to annoy the Greeks in the He- 
racleium, nor acted against them on the day of battle, 
nor suffered on that occasion. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the space being insufficient for them in the 
plain of Marathon within the marshes, they were placed in 
some neighbouring plain, without any means of passing either 
those barriers or the mountains, and that on the day of action 
they were not even within sight of it'. In the previous 


' The absence of the Persian cavalry on this occasion gave rise to the 
Athenian proverb, “The horsemen are away.” (Χωρὶς ἱππεῖς. Suid. 
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interval they might have overrun all Attica, as Athens had 
then no more than 100 horsemen ; but they could not have 
taken the walled city, and probably having no orders from 
their despotic commanders, they remained motionless ‘in the 
cantonments assigned to them. 

Nor were the Persian archers much more useful on this 
occasion than the cavalry. It seems surprising that these 
light-armed forces had not during the days previous to the 
battle occupied the hills overhanging the position of the 
Athenians, and harassed them from thence by incessant 
attacks. But no such use was made by the Persian com- 
manders of these troops, who appear to have remained on 
board the ships or in the immediate vicinity of the shore, 
and on the day of action to have been little better than 
an embarrassment to the regular line ; the far greater part 
of them having been too distant from the enemy to act 
with any effect, and those even who were nearest to the 
field having had time only to make a few discharges during 
the advance of the Athenians, whose rapid movement had 
the advantage of aroun a long capes to the distant 
missiles of the enemy ’. 

To those perhaps who have witnessed the dilatory pro- 
ceedings, and the want of enterprise, and combination in the 
armies of Oriental nations, whose customs have been nearly 
the same in all ages, the result of the day of Marathon 
may not appear very incredible with any conceivable dis- 
proportion of forces: but when taken in union with the small 
dimensions of the scene of action, it may serve to support a 
suspicion, that the numbers of the Persians at Marathon 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

At the end of a century after the battle, it was believed, 
or at least asserted by the Athenians, that half a million of 


in vy.) It was said that some of the Ionians mounted upon trees and made 
signals to the Athenians that the cavalry was absent. (we «ev χωρὶς 
οἱ ἱππεῖς.) 

1 Such appears to have been the ideaof Trogus Pompeius, as to the inten- 
tion of the Athenian movement. “ Magna igitur in pugnam euntibus alacri- 
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Persians had been opposed to them on this occasion. We 
find this statement in Plato and in Lysias’; and the num- 
bers, thus established in popular opinion, were not likely to 
be diminished in after ages. In fact, it was commonly 
asserted in those times, that 300,000 Persians were actually 
destroyed at Marathon Ὁ. Trogus Pompeius added 100,000 ἡ 
to the half million of Plato and Lysias. The most mode- 
rate are Plutarch‘ and Cornelius Nepos *: according to the 
former, the entire armament amounted to 300,000; the 
latter reckoned the Persian infantry at 200,000, and their 
cavalry at 10,000. 

Nothing can tend more strongly to excite suspicion as to 
the accuracy of these numbers than the silence of Herodo- 
tus, who, when confidently stating the amount of slain on 
either side, pretends not to enumerate the respective forces. 
Some estimate of the strength of the Persian host may 
however be derived from some circumstances mentioned by 
the same historian in describing this armament and that of 
Xerxes. 

He relates that the army of Datis was conveyed from the 
coast of Cilicia in 600 triremes, besides ἱππαγωγὰ πλοῖα or 
horse-transports °, Now it appears, upon comparing toge- 
tas animorum fuit, aded ut cum mille passus inter | acies essent, citato 
cursu ante jactum sagittarum ad hostem venerint : nec audacise ejus eventus 
deficit.” Justin. 2, 9. 

1 Plat. Menex. 10. Lys. Orat. funeb. p. 82, Reiske. 


2 Pausan. Messen, 25. 2. 3 Justin. 2, 9. 
4 Plutarch. Paral. Gr. et Rom. 1. 5 Corn. Nep. Miltiad. 5. 
6... αἱ ἱππαγωγοὶ νέες. we es ᾿Εσβαλόμενοι δὲ τοὺς ἵππους ἐς 


ταύτας, καὶ τὸν πεζὸν στρατὸν ἐσβιβάσαντες ἐς τὰς νέας, ἔπλεον ἑξακο- 
σίῳσι τριήρεσι ἐς τὴν ᾿Ιωνίην. Herodot. 6,95. Plato (Menex, 10) seems 
to say, that there were 300 ships, besides those which brought the army : 
Δαρεῖος . . . πέμψας μυριάδας μὲν πεντήκοντα ἔν re πλοίοις καὶ ναῦσι, ναῦς 
τε τριακοσίας, Δάτιν τε ἄρχοντα, &c. But his numbers, even if they were 
more precise, would not be worth any consideration, compared with those of 
Herodotus, who clearly indicates two kinds of ships only ; those which 
received the horses, and the triremes in which the infantry was embarked. 
The word ναῦς, when used by the Greek historians without any other 
designation, always means a trireme. 
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ther several other passages in his history, that the Asiatics 
in the service of Persia made use of nearly the same kind of 
vessels as the Greeks, which indeed is sufficiently indicated 
by the expressions trireme, penteconter, and vessels of thirty 
oars, applied indiscriminately by Herodotus to the Greek 
and Barbarian ships*. The penteconter, which had a single 
row of oars, was rowed, as the name indicates, by fifty men ; 
the trireme, which had three ranges of oars, by 1507. In 
each trireme of the fleet of Xerxes there were thirty select 
Persians, in addition to the 150 rowers and fifty combatants 
of the people to whom the vessel belonged, and who were 
dressed and armed according to the custom of their respec- 
tive nations’. ' 

The expedition of Datis, however, differed in its cireum- 
stances from that of Xerxes, as well as from that of Mardo- 
nius‘: in these the main body of the forces marched by 
land, and the thirty chosen men were placed in each ship of 
the fleet of Xerxes, according to a practice common both to 
Greeks and Persians, when their ships sailed with the expec- 
tation of coming to action, whereas Datis and Artaphernes, 
having to convey all their army by sea, would naturally place 
in each ship as many of their best troops as possible. We 
find however that the Greeks never embarked more than 
fifty land soldiers on board a trireme, even when intending 
to land upon an enemy’s coast‘; it is probable therefore 


1 Herodot. 7, 89. 184. 

2 See Mém. de l’Acad. des Inser. et Belles Lettres, xxxviii. p. 578. 

3 Herodot. 7, 96, 184. 

4 Three hundred ships and more than 20,000 men of the expedition of 
Mardonius perished in doubling Mount Athos (Herodot. 6, 44). If these 
ships were triremes, and manned like those of Xerxes, five-sevenths of 
those embarked in them escaped to the shore, 

5 In the Chian vessels which fought the Persians in the Ionic insurrec- 
tion against Dareius, forty of their best land troops were embarked as 
epibatee in each trireme (Herodot. 6, 15). In the expedition of the Corin- 
thians against the Corcyrei, four years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 2000 hoplitae were embarked in seventy-five ships (Thucyd. 
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that the vessels were not capable of containing a greater 
number beyond their complement of 200. Admitting 
fifty to have been embarked in each of the triremes of 
Datis, there will result a total of about 30,000 for the 
whole fleet. These were probably for the most part Per- 
sians, Sacz, or such other forces of the interior parts of the 
empire, as were best fitted by their armour and appoint- 
ments for close combat. 

As to the light troops, we may reckon under this head 
the entire complement of rowers in the triremes and horse- 
transports, all of whom were supplied by the maritime 
states subject to Dareius'; for Herodotus in describing 
the armament of Xerxes, reckons the whole amount of 
the ships’ companies among the τὸ μάχιμον, or fighting 
part of the expedition®; whence it may be inferred that 
the greater part of them, if not all, were archers, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Greeks in the time of the Tro- 
jan war*. The total amount of the rowers of the whole 


1,29). The first armament sent against Potidsa, in the year preceding the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, consisted of 1000 hoplite in thirty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 57). Soon after which were sent 2000 hoplite in forty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 61). In the expedition to the coasts of the Peloponnesus, 
under Pericles, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 4000 hoplite 
were embarked in 100 ships, and 300 horse in cavalry transports (Thucyd. 
2,56). In another expedition, commanded by Nicias, in the seventh year, 
2000 hoplitee were embarked in eighty ships, and 200 cavalry in trans- 
ports. (Thucyd. 4, 42.) 


1 Herodot. 6, 48. 95. 2 Herodot. 7, 184 seq. 
3 νον νον ἐρέται δ᾽ ἐν ἑκάστῃ πεντήκοντα 
᾿Εμβέβασαν, τόξων εὖ εἰδότες. 
Hom. Il. Β. 720. 


In like manner ΒΟ 15, in the beginning of the Perse, describing the 
several nations in the armament of Xerxes, says, “ The wealthy Babylon 
sends forth a miscellaneous multitude, skilled in ships and in the art of 


drawing the bow.” 
Βαβυλὼν 


A’ ἡ πολύχρυσος πάμμικτον ὄχλον 
Πέμπει σύρδην, ναῶν τ᾽ ἐπόχους 


Καὶ τοξουλκῷ λήματι πιστούς. 
Pers. 52. 


From Thucydides, who in his first book has given us the most authentic 
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armament, therefore, will represent the strength of the light 
troops. Of the amount of cavalry we have no means of 
judging ; but considering on the one hand the difficulty of 
conveying a great number of horses to so great a distance, 
and on the other the high proportion of cavalry in Oriental 
armies, and the hope of success derived by the Persians 
from their superiority over the Greeks in this arm, we may 
not be very far from the truth, in stating them at something 
more than a tenth of the regular infantry ', or between three 
and four thousand, with an attendant toeach. These seven 
thousand would probably require not less than three hun- 
dred cavalry transports. 

The nominal strength of the armament at its outset may 
be computed, therefore, nearly as follows : 

Regular infantry, 50 in each of the 600 triremes 30,000 


Cavalry 2. 2. 1 6 5 ew ee ew we wl te + )=67,000 

Rowers of 600 triremes, who were also archers 
onshore .... . . - «+ « « « 90,000 
Seamen of the triremes . . .. . . . . 30,000 
Seamen of the cavalry transports . . . . . 20,000 
177,000 


account extant of the progress of nautical affairs among the Greeks, it 
appears that the Corinthians constructed the first triremes about 300 years 
before the Peloponnesian war ; but so tardy was the advancement of those 
states which afterwards became the leading naval powers, that it was not 
until a short time before the Persian war that the Athenians had any tri- 
remes ; and they were not completely decked even at the battle of Salamis. 
When the Greek navies were brought to perfection, there were distinct 
classes of rowers (ἐρέται or κοπηλάται), of marines (ἐπιβάται), and of 
navigators (ναῦται). In the triremes the three classes of rowers were 
named according to the upper, middle, and lower ranges of their oars ; and 
the ναῦται were divided into dppeviora, sailors, σχοινοβάται, men to 
manage the sails, to mount the ropes, ἄς. But at the time of the Persian 
war these refinements were not yet in use even among the most skilful of 
the Greeks. 

1 In the maritime as well as the terrestrial expeditions of the Greeks, 
when their armies were most regular, a tenth was the ordinary proportion 
of cavalry hoplite. 
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It is curious that this calculation of the entire force of 
the Persian armament is not much short of the number 
which an epigram, attached to the picture of the Battle of 
Marathon in the Peecile’, asserts to have been slain at 
Marathon. The picture was painted about forty years 
after the battle, but the epigram may have been of much 
later date. The Persians killed are there stated at twenty 
myriads. Now as we know from Herodotus that the Bar- 
barians who fell were not so many as 7000, it becomes a 
natural suspicion, that, between the date of the battle and 
that of the epigram, Athenian vanity had confounded the 
whole amount of the Persian forces with the numbers slain. 

If we are warranted in reckoning the Persian host at 
about 177,000 on its departure from Asia, we shall be 
equally so in allowing a considerable diminution for those 
deficiencies which occur in all distant military expeditions 
by sea, and from which an armament collected from a great 
number of distant states (some of them not in a condition 
of the strictest obedience to the court of Susa) would 
assuredly not be exempt. Deducting from the strength of 
the regular infantry and cavalry, for a want of complement 
at the outset, for desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at Naxus, Eretria, and other 
places in the way, we may estimate the Persians in the 
field at Marathon at about 26,000 regular infantry, and 
3000 cavalry, each horseman having his attendant, and to 
this number we may add as many light archers as the space 
of ground could contain. 

It is remarkable that we have no evidence as to the num- 
ber of Greeks engaged at Marathon, of an earlier date than 
the time of the Roman empire; Pausanias, Plutarch, and 


τ ποικίλη" στοὰ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, ἔνθα ἐγράφησαν οἱ ἐν Μαραθῶνι πολεμή- 
σαντες" εἰς οὺς ἐστιν ἐπίγραμμα τόδε" 
“Ἑλλήνων προμαχοῦντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μαραθῶνι 
“Ἕκτειναν Μήδων εἴκοσι pupiddac.—Suidas in Ποικίλη. 
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Cornelius Nepos, reckon the Athenians at 9000'. Nepos 
and Justin agree that there were 1000 Plateenses : but 
Justin states the Athenians to have amounted to 10,000, 
excluding the troops of Platza. 

There can be little doubt that these 10,000 men were all 
hoplitz ; for it was customary among the Greeks to mention 
only the heavy-armed, unless when any details of the diffe- 
rent forces were necessary; and we cannot suppose that 
the Athenians, naturally desirous of rating their own num- 
bers as low as possible, would have included the light-armed 
upon an occasion when, the affair having been decided by a 
close combat, the light troops could not have greatly con- 
tributed to the victory. To these 10,000, therefore, we may 
add as many more for light troops, according to the usual 
Greek custom: this proportion was particularly exemplified 
not long afterwards at Platzea, where the light-armed and 
hoplitee were in equal numbers in the contingents of every 
people of Greece except the Spartans, each of whom was 
followed by seven light-armed Helots. 

Tt has been supposed that the Athenian forces at the 
battle of Marathon have been much underrated : but the true 
strength of the republic at this period was too well known 
in after ages, to allow the Athenians to indulge their vanity 
by the diminution’ of their own numbers, so easily as by 
exaggerating those of the Persians ; and we have evidence 
that the armies of the states of European Greece were not 
very strong at this time. The whole military establishment 
of Platzea consisted of no more than 1000 heavy-armed at 
the time of the battle of Marathon *, and Sparta could only 
spare 2000 on that occasion. Upwards of twenty years after 
the battle of Platzea, the Athenians could not collect’ more 


' Pausan. Messen. 25, 2. Phocic. 20, 2. Plutarch. Paral. 1. Corn. 
Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

2 ᾿Αθηναίοισι δὲ τεταγμένοισι ἐν τεμένει ‘Hpaxdéog, ἐπῆλθον βοηθέοντες 
Πλαγαιέες πανδημεί. Herodot. 6, 108. 
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than 14,000 to oppose the Lacedzemonians and Beeotians at 
Tanagra; and in this number were included 1000 Argives 
and other allies!. At the battle of Platza, where the half 
of Greece assembled its forces, the hoplitee did not alto- 
gether amount to 39,000*. Plateea could then only turn 
out 600 hoplitz, and Athens no more than 8000, though 
the action was fought on the frontiers, and in a district 
which politically formed a part of Attica’. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athenian 
hoplitze had increased to near 30,000: but sixty years had 
then elapsed from the time of the battle of Marathon, 
during which period the Athenians had made an extraor- 
dinary progress in riches, population, and military power ; 
and, by means of the treasure of a great part of Greece, had 
just placed their army on an establishment suited to a con- 
test, which was expected to be both long and severe, and 
for which preparations were every where made upon a much 
larger scale than Greece had yet seen*. In every view of 
the question, therefore, there is nothing to invalidate the 
truth of the Athenian numbers at Marathon, as transmitted 
by the writers of the time of the Roman empire. 

To return to the circumstances of the battle. When the 


1... ἐβοήθησαν δὲ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι πανδημεὶ καὶ ᾿Αργείων χίλιοι 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ξυμμάχων ὡς ἕκαστοι: ξύμπαντες δὲ ἐγένοντο τετρακισχίλιοι 
καὶ μύριοι. Thucyd. 1, 107. 

2 Herodot. 9, 8, seq. 

3 The Athenian and Plateean forces had been much reduced at that time 
by the effects of the war, and the hoplitee of Athens in particular by the 
number required to serve on board of the Athenian ships. If Plutarch is to 
be relied on, there were 14 hoplitee in each of the 110 Athenian triremes 
at Salamis. When the battle of Plateea was fought, the fleet was still em- 
ployed on active service ; for the naval action at Mycale was fought on the 
same day as that of Platea. We may suppose, therefore, that at least 2000 
Athenian hoplitse were absent from Plateea from this cause alone. Herodot. 
9,100. The Platwenses had no ships ; they served on board of the Athe- 
nian ships at Artemisium, but not at Salamis. Demosthenes is contra- 
dicted in this respect by the better authority of Herodotus, V. Herodot. 8, 
Ἰ. 44, Demosth, cont, Newr. p. 1377. Reiske. 

4“ Thueyd. 1, 1. 
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day of the command of Miltiades arrived, he ordered the 
army to move from the valley of Vran4, and took up a new 
position across the plain, from the foot of Mount Argaliki 
to that of Mount Koraki; for in this manner only could he 
secure his flanks after he had ventured into the plain. But 
this position, which was two miles in length, was too ex- 
tended for 10,000 men, who, allowing to each man a space 
of two feet, could not have been more than two files in depth. 
This was very different from the dense order to which the 
Greeks were accustomed; but it was almost sufficient for 
the enemy to whom they were opposed; for, according to 
the institutions of the elder Cyrus, four was the utmost 
depth of file considered useful among the Persians’, and 
the Athenian light armed, although they might not be 
equal to a close contest with the best of the Persian 
infantry, would at least give an appearance of depth to the 
Athenian line. The most essential requisite in the new 
position was, that the flanks should not be turned by the 
enemy, of which, notwithstanding the protection of the 
steep and rugged mountains at the extremities of the line, 
the inadequacy of the force must have left no small appre- 
hension. Miltiades, therefore, adopted the bold measure of 
weakening his centre to strengthen his wings. The conse- 
quence was, that although his centre was unable to make 
any impression upon the adverse part of the enemy’s 
line, which contained the choicest of their infantry, but 
was under the necessity of retreating, covered probably 
by the light armed, the heavier wings fell with resistless 
effect, at the end of their rapid advance upon the right 
and left of the Persians, whose scimetars, javelins, and 
daggers, small crescent-shaped shields, loose trousers, soft 


1 In the front Cyrus placed those whom Xenophon calls θωρακηφόροι, who 
were armed with cuirasses, swords, and shields ; next were the ἀκοντίσται, 
armed with javelins, then the archers (τοξόται) ; and lastly the τελευταῖοι, 
whose principal office it was to keep the others to their duty, and who seem 
to have been armed nearly as the front rank (Cyroped. 6, 3. § 11). 

2 Herodot. 9, 22. Plutarch. Aristid. 
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caps, and light armour ', could not withstand the long spears 
and short straight swords of the Greeks, covered as their 


1 In aspeech of Aristagoras of Miletus to Cleomenes king of Sparta, the 
intention of which was to lower the military prowess of the Persians, with 
the view of inducing the Lacedzemonians to undertake an expedition into 
Asia, the Persian soldier is described as armed with a bow and ashort jave- 
lin, and as dressed in trousers and a bonnet, called tiara by the Persians, 
and by the Greeks κυρβασία (literally, the crest of a cock), Ἥ re μάχη 
αὐτέων ἐστὶ τοιήδε" τόξα καὶ αἰχμὴ βραχέα" ἀναξυρίδας δὲ ἔχοντες ἔρχονται 
ἐς τὰς μάχας, καὶ κυρβασίας ἐπὶ τῇσι κεφαλῇσι" οὕτως εὐπετέες χειρωθῆναί 
εἰσι. Herodot. ὅ, 49. The historian tells us in another place (3, 12) that the 
wearing of these bonnets caused the skulls of the Persians to be very thin 
compared with those of the Egyptians, who went bareheaded and often 
shaved their heads. The Persians, properly so called, are described by 
Herodotus as protected by a cuirass with iron scales, and by wooden shields, 
very small and light compared with the large strong Greek bucklers : their 
arms were a quiver, large bows, arrows of reed, short javelins, and daggers 
suspended from a belt upon the right thigh. Πέρσαι μὲν ὧδε ἐσκευασμένοι" 
περὶ μὲν τῇσι κεφαλῇσι εἶχον τιάρας καλεομένους, πίλους ἀπαγέας" περὶ δὲ 
τὸ σῶμα κιθῶνας χειριδωτοὺς ποικίλους, λεπίδος σιδηρέης ὄψιν ἰχθυοειδέος 8" 
περὶ δὲ τὰ σκέλεα ἀναξυρίδας" ἀντὶ δὲ ἀσπίδων, γέῤῥα’ ὑπὸ δὲ, φαρετρεῶνες 
ἐκρέμαντο" αἰχμὰς δὲ βραχέας ἔχον, τόξα δὲ μεγάλα, ὀϊστοὺς δὲ καλαμίνους" 
πρὸς δὲ, ἐγχειρίδια παρὰ τὸν δεξιὸν μηρὸν παραιωρεύμενα ἐκ τῆς ζώνης. 
Herodot. 7, 61. The Sacee, who with the Persians formed the flower of the 
regular infantry, and who occupied with them the centre of the line at 
Marathon, differed only in having caps of a pointed form, and bows of a 
particular kind, and in being armed with hatchets, called Sagareis, such as 
the Amazons are said to have used (Xenophon, Anab. 4, 4, § 10). Σάκαι dé οἱ 
Σκύθαι περὶ μὲν τῇσι κεφαλῇσι κυρβασίας ἐς ὀξὺ ἀπιγμένας ὀρθὰς εἶχον 
πεπηγυίας, ἀναξυρίδας δὲ tvdedixecay’ τόξα δὲ ἐπιχώρια καὶ ἐγχειρίδια, πρὸς 
δὲ καὶ ἀξίνας σαγάρις εἶχον. Herodot. 7,64. It is curious that in the 
description given by Herodotus, in his seventh book, of the dress and 
armour of the several nations which formed the army of Xerxes, none are 
said to have worn swords, except the Egyptians and Cilicians, who served 
by sea ; but many were armed with daggers. In like manner, we find dag- 
gers, and no swords, on the sculptures of Persepolis, which were nearly, if not 
exactly, cotemporary with Dareius and Xerxes. Ata somewhat later period, 
however, according to Xenophon, the regular Persian infantry were armed 
with μάχαιραι or κοπίδες, which were slightly curved ; the ἀκινάκης or 
scimetar, also was then in use: in the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
not worn perhaps by any but persons of high rank ; for we find Xerxes 
offering one as a sacrifice to the sun, by throwing it, together with a golden 


ἃ On this passage see Schweighseuser’s Herodotus (Var. Lect. p. 106), 
and a description of these θώρακες in Heliodorus (AZthiop. 9, 15). 
VOL. II. Q 
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bodies were by a vast round shield and by cuirasses, greaves, 
and helmets. As soon as the wings of the Persians were 
broken, and the Athenian centre had rallied, and had as- 
sisted in defeating the opponents, before whom they had 
previously been retreating, the confusion became extreme 
among men never well united by discipline, and their 
immense numbers contributed only to their destruction. 

If these considerations appear to diminish the difficulty 
of the Athenian exploit, they will not detract from the glory 
of the Athenians; our rational admiration of whom can 
only be founded upon the reflection that the battle of Ma- 
rathon is not a fable, but a fact related by an authentic and 
eotemporary historian, whose account of it ought to appear 
consistent and probable, upon an examination of the ground 
where the battle was fought. 

Although the result is in great measure to be attributed 
to the peculiar conformation of the scene of action, the 
concurrence of other circumstances was also required. 
Without the accidental union of such men as Miltiades 
and Aristeides, the vices of the republican rules of Athe- 
nian command could not have been corrected; nor could 
Miltiades without the natural advantages of the site have 
realized the hopes, which he derived in the first instance 
from the evident irresolution of his opponents, and from 
his knowledge of their embarrassed position, and of their 
inferiority in armour and discipline, which combined in 
justifying an attack upon their immense numbers, by 
means of a movement which rendered their archers of little 
benefit to them, and even reduced the available portion of 
their regular infantry to an equality with his own. The 
real glory of the Athenians consists in their having, with 
no very strict discipline or habits of obedience, given willing 
execution to the wise conceptions of their chief, and in having 


cup, into the Hellespont (Herodot. 7,54). The θώρακες were adopted from 
the Egyptians (Herodot. 1,135). The erescent-shaped shields [γέῤῥα] 
and the trousers [ἀναξυρίδες} of the Persians are to be seen on the frieze 
of the Temple of Victory, which represents the battle of Marathon, now in 
the British Museum. 
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not only faced, but attacked without waiting for the re- 
inforcements known to be on the road, the very superior num- 
bers of a nation whom the Greeks had never yet contem- 
plated without fear,—thus acquiring for a small republic, 
not 1000 square miles in extent’, with a poor navy, 
and a poorer cavalry, the credit of: having overthrown an 
expedition, sent forth by an empire which in little more than 
half a century had subdued all the surrounding nations, had 
subjugated the most populous and civilized kingdom of the 
ancient world, had in the course of a few years annexed to 
itself all the western part of Asia, including the Greek 
colonies, and had already, by its threats or negociations, 
brought over a great part of Greece itself to assist in its 
attempt to conquer Europe. 


Ll... πρῶτοι δὲ ἀνέσχοντο ἐσθῆτά re Μηδικὴν ὁρέωντες, καὶ τοὺς 
ἄνδρας ταύτην ἐσθημένους" τέως δὲ ἣν τοῖσι “Ἕλλησι καὶ τὸ οὔνομα τὸ 
Μήδων φόβος ἀκοῦσαι. Herodot. 6, 112. 


APPENDIX II. 


THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 


Or the several accounts of this event preserved in ancient 
history, those of Aschylus and Herodotus are particularly 
deserving of attention. The poet was himself engaged in the 
action ; and Herodotus, although only an infant at the time 
of the event, had the advantage of collecting the facts from 
persons who were present, and from a comparison of whose 
evidence he formed his narrative, with his usual candour, 
judgment, and anxiety for the truth. 

The description of AXschylus, although conveyed in the 
language of poetry, contains, when stripped of this orna- 
mental clothing, the plain recital of an eye-witness; but as 
it is necessarily very brief, we must have recourse to Hero- 
dotus for those previous events which prepared the great 
result, and which are necessary as well to explain the narra- 
tive of the poet and historian, as to confirm the truth and 
consistency of their details. 

The preparations for the conquest of Greece, which 
Dareius after the defeat of his forces at Marathon had 
renewed on a still larger scale, were suspended, or rather 
applied to a different purpose, by the revolt of Egypt; and 
it was not until after the reduction of that country in the 
second year of the reign of Xerxes, and until he had con- 
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sumed the three subsequent years in the completion of his 
equipments, that Xerxes set out from Susa in the spring of 
the ninth year after the battle of Marathon’. 

The most formidable part of the previous measures of the 
Persian court had been a treaty of co-operation with the 
Carthaginians, who invaded Sicily with 200 ships and 
an immense body of land forces, but who were defeated by 
the Greeks under Gelo, in the same summer which proved 
fatal to the Persians at Salamis. 

In order to facilitate the passage of the army from Asia 
into Greece, provisions were transported from every part of 
Asia, in A¢gyptian and Pheenician ships, to four places in 
Europe, where the chief magazines were established. These 
places were Tyrodiza on the Propontis near the Hellespont, 
Doriscus near the mouth of the Hebrus, Eion at the mouth 
of the Strymon, and a fourth place in Macedonia, probably 
on the Axeius’. 

A second important preparation, and which appears to 
have been consigned to the same two maritime people, as 
being more skilful in mechanical arts than any of the other 
subjects of Xerxes, was the formation of floating bridges 
over the Hellespont and Strymon. Such operations are of 
common occurrence, and generally found necessary inallexten- 
sive military movements ; but the bridging of the Hellespont 
was an undertaking proportioned to the gigantic armament, 
and, besides its immediate utility in transporting the army 
into Europe, had in view the possibility of a retreat under 
a deficiency of naval resources. 

A double bridge was found necessary. The point fixed 
upon for the work was the narrowest part of the strait, 
where a projecting rocky coast, called the Tracheia, lying 
on the southern side of the European town of Sestus, was 
separated by a channel of seven stades in breadth from a 
cape of the Asiatic coast, which was occupied by the city 


1 pec. 481. 2 Herodot, 7, 25. 
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of Abydus'. The first attempt failed: a tempest carried 
away the two bridges, and the engineers were beheaded by 
order of Xerxes. 


Fropoutis 
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Three hundred and sixty triremes and penteconters were 
then attached together to form a bridge towards the Pro- 
pontis, and three hundred and fourteen to form another 
towards the Aigean Sea. These vessels were placed ob- 
liquely towards the Propontis (or towards the Euxine, 
according to the expression of Herodotus), but directly with 
regard to the current of the Hellespont ?. When the ships 
had been thus connected, anchors were thrown out to a 


1"Eorc δὲ τῆς Χερσονήσου τῆς ἐν Ἑλλησπόντῳ, Σηστοῦ re πόλιος με- 
ταξὺ καὶ Μαδύτου, ἀκτὴ τραχέα ἐς θάλασσαν κατήκουσα,᾿Αβύδῳ καταντίον. 
Herod. 7, 83. Ἔστι δὲ ἑπτὰ στάδιοι ἐξ ᾿Αβύδου ἐς τὴν ἀπαντίον. 84. 

3 ᾿Εζεύγνυσαν δὲ ὧδε" πεντηκοντέρους καὶ τριήρεας συνθέντες, ὑπὸ μὲν 
τὴν πρὸς τοῦ Εὐξείνου Πόντου ἑξήκοντά τε καὶ τριηκοσίας, ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν ἑτέ- 
pnv τεσσερεσκαίδεκα καὶ τριηκοσίας, τοῦ μὲν Πόντου ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ δὲ ‘EX- 
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considerable distance in both directions, and passages were 
left in three places for small vessels, entering into or coming 
out from the Propontis. When this work was finished, 
cables were stretched across the strait, and kept in proper 
tension by means of capstans (ὄνοισι ξυλίνοισι .) on the 
shore: thick pieces of wood, as long as the breadth of the 
bridge, were then placed upon the cables, and fastened 
together, and planks were laid upon them. The planks 
were covered with earth, the earth was levelled, and a bar- 
rier was built on each side, lest the horses and beasts of 
burthen should be frightened at the sight of the sea. The 


λησπόντου κατὰ ῥόον, ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῳ τὸν τόνον τῶν ὕπλων. συνθέντες δὲ, 
ἀγκύρας κατῆκον περιμήκεας, τὰς μὲν πρὸς τοῦ ἸΙόντου τῆς ἑτέρης, τῶν 
ἀνέμων εἵνεκεν τῶν ἔσωθεν ἐκπνεόντων, τῆς δὲ ἑτέρης τῆς πρὸς ἑσπέρης τε 
καὶ τοῦ Αἰγαίου, εὔρου τε καὶ νότου ἑἵνεκα. Herodot.7, 36. Larcher has 
thus translated a part of this passage : “ Les premiers présentoient le flanc au 
Pont Euxin, et les autres du cété de l’Hellespont répondoient au courant de 
l’eau, afin de tenir les cordages plus tendus.” But presuming that after 
ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν the word γεφύρην is to be understood, and after πρὸς τοῦ 
Πόντου τῆς ἑτέρης, the word γεφύρης, it seems evident that Herodotus 
intended to say that all the vessels in both bridges were oblique to the Pro- 
pontis, as well as direct to the current. Beloe has translated from Larcher, 
and Rennell has trusted to Beloe. See Geog. Syst. of Herodotus, gect. 6. 

1 “They did not make use of single cords,” adds Herodotus, “as they 
had done the first time, but twisted together two of white flax to make a 
rope, and four of byblus. These cables were equally fine and of equal thick- 
ness ; but those of flax were stronger, and each cubit of them weighed a 
talent. The Egyptians supplied the bybline ropes, and the Phoenicians the 
flaxen.” The byblus of Herodotus was the rush with a triangular stem, 
called by botanists Cyperus Papyrus. In Egypt, where wood is scarce, the 
root of the byblus served both for fuel and carpentry ; the lower part of the 
stem was eaten, either raw or cooked: of the liber or inner bark were 
made writing-paper, ropes, sails, mats, shoes, and a great variety of 
articles of domestic use (Herodot. 2, 37. 92. 96. 5, 58. 7, 34. 36) ; 
it served, in short, nearly the same variety of purposes, as among the 
modern Egyptians the date-tree, which by the silence of Herodotus would 
seem not to have been very common in his time, at least in lower Egypt. 
On the other hand the byblus, which was then cultivated in great ‘abun- 
dance, and cut down every year, is now with difficulty found in any part of 
the country. 
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infantry and cavalry passed over the upper bridge, or that 
which was towards the Propontis ; the beasts of burthen 
and servants over the lower, which was towards the A¢gzean. 

It is possible that the Hellespont has undergone some 
change since the time of Xerxes. No mention is made by 
ancient authors of any strait but that of Abydus; that 
town is described as the customary and most commodious 
point of communication between the two continents, and the 
channel near it is generally represented as having been seven 
stades in breadth '. At present the common passage between 
the opposite shores is not at A bydus (vestiges of which city are 
still extant), but at the castles of the Dardanelles, of which 
the Asiatic stands at the mouth of the Rhodius, and the Euro- 
pean upon the cape anciently called Cynossema’. The strait 


1 Strabo, p. 124. 591. Pliny twice states seven stades to have been the 
breadth (4, 11 (18), 12 (24), and in another place (6, 1), 875 Roman paces, 
which is the equivalent of seven stades, at 600 Greek feet to the stade. In 
Polybius (16, 29) δυοῖν must be an error of the text. Xenophon (Hellen. 
4,8), gives “not more than eight stades,” as the distance between the 
towns of Sestus and Abydus, but meaning evidently the narrowest part of 
the strait (Σηστὸν καταντικρὺ ὄντα, ᾿Αβύδου καὶ ἀπέχοντα ob πλεῖον 
ὀκτὼ σταδίων. Hellen. 4, 8, § 5). The following is correct when applied 
to the places, except in the distance of seven stades: “ABvdog..... 
ἐπίκειται δὲ τῷ στόματι τῆς Προποντίδος καὶ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου"... 
ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ἑπταστάξιον, ὅπερ ἔζευξεν ὁ Ξέρξης, τὸ διορίζον τὴν 
Εὐρώπην καὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν. Καλεῖται δ᾽ ἡ ἄκρα τῆς Ἐὐρώπης Χεῤῥόνησος 
διὰ τὸ σχῆμα, ἡ ποιοῦσα τὰ στενὰ τὰ κατὰ τὸ ζεῦγμα' ἀντίκειται δὲ τὸ 
ζεῦγμα τῇ ABvdp .....'H μὲν οὖν ΓΑβυδος καὶ ἡ Σηστὸς διέχουσιν 
ἀλλήλων τριάκοντά που σταδίους ἐκ λιμένος εἰς λιμένα’ τὸ δὲ ζεῦγμά 
ἐστι μικρὸν ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων παραλλάξαντι, ἐξ ᾿Αβύδου μὲν ὡς ἐπὶ τὴν 
Προποντίδα, ἐκ δὲ Σηστοῦ εἰς τοὐναντίον" ὀνομάζεται δὲ πρὸς τῇ Σηστῷ 
τόπος ᾿Αποβάθρα, καθ᾽ ὃν ἐζεύγνυτο ἡ σχεδία. "Ἔστι δὲ ἡ Σηστὸς ἐνδοτέρω 
κατὰ τὴν ΤΙροποντίδα ὑπερδέξιος τοῦ ῥοῦ τοῦ ἐξ αὐτῆς. Strabo, p. 591. 

2 Ἔστι τοίνυν per’ ΓΛβυδον ἥ τε Δαρδανὶς ἄκρα, ἧς μικρῷ πρότερον 
ἐμνήσθημεν, καὶ 4 πόλις ἡ Δάρδανος, διέχουσα τῆς ᾿Αβύδου ἑβδομήκοντα 
σταδίους. Μεταξὺ δὲ ὁ Ῥοδίος ἐκπίπτει ποταμὸς, καθ᾽ ὃν ἐν τῇ Χεῤῥονήσῳ 
τὸ Κυνὸς σῆμά ἔστιν, 6 φασιν Ἑκάβης εἶναι τάφον. Strabo, p. 595. The 
tomb of Hecuba here intended by Strabo seems to be that conspicuous 
tumulus which is seen on the height above Kelid-ud-bahr, as the town and 
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in this place is as narrow, if not narrower, than the Zeugma 
or channel of Abydus; and both of them are more than nine 
stades in breadth. There is no great difficulty, however, in 
believing, that the violent action of the current which here 
issues from the Propontis, combined with the effect of the 
rivers in depositing earth at their mouths, of which we have 
so remarkable an example in the neighbouring Scamander, 
may have been continually causing some change in the coast- 
line; and that a part of the low point of Abydus may have 
been carried away during the twenty-three centuries that 
have elapsed since the Persian invasion, while the river 
Rhodius, aided perhaps by the counter-currents, which 
are very strong in some parts of the coast, may have 
caused a protrusion of the shore opposite to the Cy- 
nossema. ΄ 

The oblique position of the vessels with respect to the 
Propontis, as described by the historian, may be accounted 
for by the sudden bending of the strait at Abydus, which 
causes the current of the Propontis to be thrown by the point 
of Abydus upon the Tracheia, from whence it is deflected 
at a large angle towards the Dardanelles. It is evident that 
the obliquity at the upper bridge would be still greater, on 
the supposition that this bridge was carried not directly 
across, but from the point of Abydus to the entrance of the 
harbour of Sestus. That such was really its position, is 
rendered likely by the great excess in the number of 
ships forming the upper bridge, over those in the lower; 
as well as by the remark of Strabo, that the termination of 
the bridge was at a place called Apobathra, near Sestus. 
If we suppose the lower bridge to have been precisely at 
the narrowest opening, and its length to have been seven 
stades, we shall have about thirteen feet for the average 


fortress at the upper European castle are called by the Turks. The argu- 
ments for placing Sestus, Abydus, and Cynossema, have been long since well 
stated by Pococke, Travels, II. part 2, p. 103. 
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breadth of the vessels, and a difference of about 600 feet in 
the length of the two bridges. 

As to the construction of the bridges, it differed in little 
or nothing from that of similar works at the present day. 
Besides the moorings and lateral fastenings of the vessels 
which formed the four divisions of each bridge into com- 
pact bodies, there were several larger anchors thrown out to 
a greater distance, to guard against the effects of a gale in 
either direction. 

The third measure taken to facilitate the passage of the 
armament of Xerxes into Greece, was the formation of a 
canal through the isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Acte or Mount Athos with the adjacent part of the Thra- 
cian Chalcidice. This undertaking was suggested by the 
damage which Mardonius had suffered in circumnavigating 
Mount Athos in his first expedition in the reign of Dareius ; 
and although doubts were thrown upon the truth of this 
preparatory operation of Xerxes, by the Romans, who 
were very ignorant of Greek history', an examination of 
the spot not only shows that it was easy and useful, but 
that a canal has actually existed there. It is true that 
Herodotus ascribed the work to ostentation, and thought it 
would have been less difficult to have dragged the fleet over 
the Isthmus *; but this judgment of the historian may in some 
measure have been caused by the inexperience of the Greeks 
in the use of canals. The length of the Isthmus being little 
more than an English mile, and the ground a hollow of 
alluvial soil from the one gulf to the other, the construc- 
tion of a canal in this place was as easy by means of the hands 
which Xerxes had at his command, as it promised to be 
useful in obviating the delays and dangers which could not 


1 The fact is attested by Thucydides (4, 109), and is alluded to by Plato 
(de Leg. 3, 14), and other later Greek authors. 
2 Herodot. 7, 24. 
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fail during a great part of the year, to attend such a 
numerous fleet in its passage round Mount Athos. In exe- 
cuting the work, such was the awkwardness of those em- 
ployed, that none but the Pheenicians thought of giving the 
necessary slope to the sides of the trench: all the others 
excavated it perpendicularly, or at least without a sufficient 
inclination, so that the earth fell in as they proceeded. 
Had any of the workmen been from Egypt or from Babylon, 
countries abounding in canals, such a blunder could hardly 
have occurred. We are told by the historian, that the 
undertaking occupied the greater part of three years, during 
which a relief of workmen sailed periodically to Acte from 
Eleus in the Chersonesus. The work was under the direction 
of two Persians of high rank; and its dilatory progress 
may be ascribed in part to the relaxation to which the 
orders of a despot are liable, when executed at a dis- 
tance by men who are moved only by the impulse of 
the whip. Nothing seems to have made a deeper im- 
pression upon the high-minded historian than this part of 
the Persian manners. Whether they were fighting, or 
marching, or working, Herodotus tells us repeatedly that it 
was all done under the lash. 

The place of assembly to which Xerxes repaired on quit- - 
ting Susa was Critalla in Cappadocia, where he met all the 
forces of the eastern and southern provinces of his empire. 
After passing the Halys, the army directed its march not 
by the straight road to Sardeis, the next place of assembly, 
but to the south-eastward, towards the sources of the Mzx- 
ander. This road was probably chosen in order to avoid 
the salt country and the waterless plains lying between the 
Halys and Phrygia Epictetus’. Having visited Celene 
and Colosse, Xerxes crossed the Meeander into Lydia, and 
arrived at Sardeis, in the plain around which city the army 
passed the winter, while the ships collected from all the 


1 Herodot, 7, 26. 
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maritime countries subject to Persia were assembled on the 
neighbouring coast of AEolis. 

In the beginning of the ensuing spring ' (of the year 8. 6. 
480) the army moved to the bridges over the Hellespont 
at Abydus: here Xerxes first came in sight of his fleet, 
and here he witnessed an imitation of a sea-fight, in 
which the vessels of Sidon were made to gain the vic- 
tory. The army crossed the bridges in seven days, but 
did not prosecute its march till three weeks afterwards’. 
Being under the necessity of passing round the head of 
the gulf of Atnus by the isthmus of Cardia, they moved 
at first (as Herodotus remarks) in a direction opposite to 
that of the fleet, when the latter sailed westward out of 
the Hellespont. The sea and land forces met again at 
Doriscus, in a large plain near the mouth of the Hebrus, 
where, since the reduction of this part of Thrace by 
Dareius, a Persian fortress had been constructed. Here 
the ships were stranded until Xerxes had reviewed the 
army, and ascertained its numerical force. The fleet was 
then launched and anchored along the coast at a distance 
of four plethra (400 feet); after which Xerxes, on board a 
Sidonian vessel, which he was accustomed to prefer when 
- he had occasion to embark ἡ, passed along the whole line 
between the prows of the ships and the shore, asking ques- 
tions, and directing his secretaries to write down the 
answers. 

At this review the triremes amounted to 1207: the other 
ships, consisting of vessels of fifty oars, of vessels of thirty 
oars, of ships called Cercura‘, of horse-transports, and of 
long vessels for bridges *, were about 3000 in number. Of 


1.... ἅμα τῷ ἔαρι. Herodot. 7, 37. 3 Herodot. 7, 56. 8, 51. 

3 Herodot. 7, 128. 

4 Long vessels of Cyprian construction. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7, 56 (57). 

5... . ἐς τὰς γεφύρας μακρὰς νέας (Herodot. 7, 21). Probably triremes 
not in a state of equipment for war ; like those of which the bridge over 
the Hellespont was constructed. See above, p. 220, n. 2. 
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the 1207 triremes, Phoenicia and Palestine sent 300, Egypt 
200, Cyprus 150, Cilicia 100, Pamphylia 30, Lycia 50, 
Caria 70: of the Greek provinces of Asia, Doris sent 30, 
Tonia 100, the Ionian islands 17, A€olis 60, and the Greek 
cities of the Asiatic coast of the Euxine, Propontis, and 
Hellespont, 100’. From the latter was excepted Abydus ; 


1 Νησιῶται δὲ ἑπτακαίδεκα παρείχοντο νέας, ὡπλισμένοι ὡς “Ἑλληνες" 
καὶ τοῦτο Πελασγικὸν ἔθνος, ὕστερον δὲ ᾿Ιωνικὸν ἐκλήθη κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν 
λόγον καὶ al δνωκαίδεκα πόλιες Iwvec οἱ ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηνέων, &c. Herod. 7, 95. 
There is some difficulty in understanding who these Ionian islanders were. 
Andrus and Tenus did not join the Persians till after the battle of Thermo- 
pyle. The other principal Ionian islands, Ceus, Naxus, Siphnus, Seriphus, 
Cythnus, were, together with the Doric island of Melus, on the side of the 
Greeks, and their contingents at Salamis are mentioned hereafter. Nor 
could Herodotus have meant Samus and Chius, as these were included in 
the twelve cities of Ionia, and were even far above them all, except Mile- 
tum, in naval importance, as appears by a comparison of the number of 
ships in the fleet at Lade, in the Ionian revolt against Dareius (Herodot. 6, 
8), when Miletum had 80 triremes, Samus 60, Chius 100, Priene 12, Myus 
3, Teus 17, Erythree 3, Phoceea 8. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the 
continental cities of Ionia sent 100 ships to the fleet of Xerxes, while Samus 
and Chius contributed only 17. Indeed, Diodorus (11,3), though he differs 
in several details from Herodotus, states the Ionian ships under Xerxes at 
100, as Herodotus does ; and he expressly adds, that those of Chius and 
Samus were included. 

The Ionian islands here noticed, but not named by Herodotus, were pro- 
bably Lemnus and Imbrus ; for he says, that the islands which he alludes 
to were once possessed by the Pelasgi ; and Lemnus and Imbrus are the 
only two islands of the AZgewan which the historian elsewhere states to have 
been inhabited by that people (Herodot. 5, 26. 6, 137) ; although from other 
authors it appears that the Pelasgi also occupied Lesbus, a part of Crete, and 
some of the Cyclades (Homer, Od. T. 177. Strabo, p. 621. Dionys. Ant. 
Rom.1, 18). Lemnus was conquered from the Pelasgi by Miltiades (Herodot, 
6, 140), and seems thenceforward, except during the expedition of Xerxes, 
to have been, together with Imbrus, subject to Athens, from whence the 
Pelasgic islands were probably colonized after the conquest. And hence, 
perhaps, the expression of Herodotus, that “ the islands were Ionian, in the 
same manner as the twelve cities of Ionia founded by the Athenians.” 
During the Peloponnesian war, the troops of Lemnus and Imbrus were con- 
stantly attached to the Athenians (Thucyd. 3, 5). These remarks have been 
chiefly occasioned by the remark of Walckenaer (V. Larcher, Herodote, 
7,0. 149), who supposed Herodotus to have meant the Athenian islands 
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the men and ships of that town having been left in charge 
of the bridges over the Hellespont '. 

Besides the chiefs of each national squadron, the whole 
fleet was under the supreme command of four Persians, one 
of whom was whole brother, and another half-brother to the 
king’. Achzemenes, the former, had charge of the Egyp- 
tians; Ariabignes, the latter, that of the Ionians and 
Carians. It was probably to the recent reduction of the 
Egyptians and of the Asiatic Greeks under the Persian 
yoke, and still more to their subsequent revolt, that they 
were indebted for this particular honour. 

From Doriscus, the fleet pursued along the coast a route 
parallel to that of the army as it marched through a part of 
Thrace, Pzeonia, and Macedonia, which had been subdued 
by Megabazus and Mardonius, in the reign of Dareius*. 
On the arrival of Xerxes at Acanthus, the land-forces pro- 
ceeded to Therme, (afterwards Thessalonica,) while the fleet 
passed on the eastern side of Acanthus through the canal of 
the isthmus of Acte, which was now completed. Leaving 
Sane to their left, the vestiges of which town are still 
observable on a height above the southern entrance of the 
canal, precisely in the place which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides have described ‘, the fleet entered the Gulf of Singus, 
and directed its course upon Cape Ampelus, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of which Torone was the chief 
town ; from thence a direct course carried it to Cape Canas- 
trum, the extreme point of the peninsula called Pallene. 
Here entering the great Thermaic Gulf, they coasted its 
eastern shore to Therme, and anchored near the mouth of 


of Ceus, Siphnus, Seriphus, Naxus, Andrus, and Tenus ; though the ships 
of the three first were on the side of the Greeks, and it is clear from 
Herodotus that none of them sent their vessels until after the battle of 
Artemisium. 

1 Herodot. 7, 89 seq. 2 Herodot. 7, 97. 

3 Herodot. δ, 12. 6, 43. 7, 108. 

4 Herodot. 7, 22. Thucyd. 4, 109. 
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the Axeius, on the shore of the immense plain which extends 
from Thessalonica to Berrhsea and Edessa, and where all the 
Jand-forces were now collected *. 

In the course of the march from Doriscus the army had 
been joined by the people of Thrace and Peonia ; the fleet 
in like manner, in its passage along the coast, had been 
increased by 120 triremes furnished by the Greek cities of 
Thrace ἡ, and by Samothracia and Thasus, of which islands 
some of the maritime cities of the neighbouring continent 
were dependencies or colonies. 

In no situation do those magnificent features of the 
scenery of the north of Greece, Olympus and Ossa, present 
a more imposing aspect than at Thessalonica, Xerxes, 
struck with their appearance on his arrival at that. place, was 
still more surprised when he heard that the road into Thes- 
saly was through a narrow valley between the two moun- 
tains: embarking, therefore, in his Sidonian yacht, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the pass in person; and, having beheld 
it with that admiration which Tempe must always inspire, 
he praised the Thessalians for their prudence, in making an 
early alliance with him, since he had it in his power, he said, 
by impeding the course of the river, to convert all the level 
country of Thessaly into a lake’®. 

This remark of the monarch, as to the Thessalians, is 
explained by Herodotus. It appears that before the depart- 
ure of Xerxes from Persia he had received an embassy from 
the Aleuades, a powerful family of Larissa, who, like the 
Peisistratidze of Athens, invited him to march into Greece. 
More recently, the Thessalians in general had resolved to 
submit to Xerxes, in consequence of the southern Greeks 
having given up all intention of defending Thessaly. Ten 
thousand hoplitze, who had occupied Tempe, under Eveenetus 


1 Herodot. 7, 127. 

3 Herodot. 7. 108 seq. He mentions near forty of these cities, besides 
the islands. 

3 Herodot. 7, 128 seq. 
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of Sparta and Themistocles of Athens, unwilling to fight at 
such a distance from home, and convinced that the Persians 
would find out the route from Macedonia into Thessaly 
through Perrhebia, by which Tempe would be taken in the 
rear, retired from that pass, while Xerxes was still at the 
Hellespont Ὁ. As Tempe was the only position in Thessaly 
defensible with a small body of troops, all the plains between 
the mountains Olympus and Othrys were by its evacuation 
left open to the enemy. But although by the abandonment 
of this post the direct and level road into Thessaly was given 
up to the Persians, Xerxes appears to have been afraid to 
risk the safety of his forces in a place where a few enemies 
on the adjacent heights might do them the greatest mischief. 
He preferred, therefore, the safer though circuitous and 
mountainous route through Perrhzbia ; and thus one of the 
strongest passes in Greece, and by far the most convenient 
road into Thessaly, was neither defended by the Greeks, 
nor made useful by the Persians. While their army was 
encamped in Pieria at the southern extremity of the great 
Macedonian plain, one-third of the forces was employed in 
cutting down the woods on the branch of Mount Olympus 
which borders Pieria on the south-west, as a preparation 
for their passage into Perrhebia’. 

After consuming several days in these operations, and in 
receiving earth and water, the emblems of submission, from 
the cities of Thessaly and Locris, from the people border- 
ing on the Maliac Gulf, and from all the cities of Bootia 
with the exception of Thespiz and Platea, Xerxes with 
his whole army crossed the mountain into the valleys 
of Perrhebia, and from thence entered the Thessalian 
plains. 

When all hopes of defending Thessaly were at an end, the 
council of the confederate states, whose troops had assembled 
at the Isthmus, determined to oppose the passage of the Per- 


1 Herodot. 7, 173. Plutarch, Themist. 7. 2 Herodot. 7, 131. 
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sians over the next barrier of Southern Greece. In the 
ridges of (Eta, nature has furnished a protection to the 
country still stronger than that of the Thessalian mountains : 
it was determined therefore to defend this line ; and when 
Xerxes advanced from Macedonia, the Greeks occupied 
Thermopyle with their land-forces, and Artemisium with 
their fleet’. 

Artemisium, so called from a temple of Diana near the 
shore, was an open roadstead on the northern coast of 
Eubcea’, opposite to the entrance of the Pagaswan or 
Pelasgie gulf*, and adjacent eastward to the bay and plain 
occupied by Histiwa, afterwards called Oreus‘. Situated 
near the entrance of the channel which led between Mag- 
nesia and Eubcea into the Maliac gulf, and from thence to 
the Euripus, Artemisium was an excellent station for a fleet, 
destined to protect this great maritime entrance into Greece, 
and particularly to prevent the enemy from landing in the 
rear of the forces, which defended Thermopyle, while a 
communication between the two positions was easily main- 
tained by means of two light vessels *. 


1 Herodot. 7, 175. 

2 "Bort δὲ τῆς Ἑὐβοίας τὸ ᾿Αρτεμίσιον ὑπὲρ τὴν ‘Eoriaiay αἰγιαλὸς εἰς 
βορέαν ἀναπεπτάμενος, ἀντιτείνει δὲ αὐτῷ μάλιστα τῆς ὑπὸ Φιλοκτήτῃ χώ- 
pag γενομένης ᾿Ολιζών. "Ἔχει δὲ ναὸν οὐ μέγαν ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἐπίκλησιν Προ- 
σηῴας. Plutarch. Themist. 8. In the time of Plutarch a grove surrounded 
the temple, in which there was a circle of pillars of white marble, and on 
one of them the following : 


Παντοδαπῶν ἀνδρῶν γενεὰς ᾿Ασίης ἀπὸ χώρας 
Παῖδες ᾿Αθηναίων τῷ δὲ ποτ᾽ ἐν πελάγει 

Ναυμαχίῳ δαμάσαντες, ἐπεὶ στρατὸς ὥλετο Μήδων, 
Σήματα ταῦτ᾽ ἔθεσαν παρθένῳ ᾿Αρτέμιδι. 


Stephanus has erroneously described Artemisium as a πόλις Εὐβοίας, 
Plutarch correctly as an αἰγιαλὸς, or littus. Ptolemy (3, 15) properly places 
it between Cerinthus and Oreus. 

3 Now the gulf of Volo. 

* The remains of this ancient town are found at the western extremity 
of a considerable plain, at the south eastern end of which stands the modern 
Xirokhéri (Ξηροχόριον). 

_ § Herodot. 7, 175. 8, 21. 
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The Greeks had not been long assembled at Artemisium, 
when they were made acquainted by fire-signals on the 
island Sciathus, of the arrival at that island of ten ships’ 
of the enemy’s fleet, which had been sent in advance to 
clear the way, and obtain information of any dangers of 
navigation that might occur in the intended course of the 
fleet. These ten ships having been chosen for their supe- 
rior sailing, easily overtook three Greek triremes of obser- 
vation, which had been stationed at Sciathus, and which 
fled on the appearance of the enemy. One of these vessels 
was from Athens, one from Adgina, and the third from 
Treezen. The Persians made an easy capture of the Troe- 
zenian ship, selected the handsomest man on board, and 
sacrificed him on the prow of the vessel. The trireme from 
/Xgina was taken, after having been obstinately defended 
by its commander Pythes, whose wounds were healed by 
the Barbarians, and who was treated by them with the 
greatest respect for his valour. The Athenians of the third 
galley fled, stranded the ship at the mouth of the Peneius, 
and made their escape by land. Three of the Persian ships 
(probably on their return from this pursuit of the Athenian) 
erected a column of stone as a beacon, upon a dangerous 
rock, called Myrmex, which one Pammon of Scyrus had 
pointed out to them in the channel between Magnesia and 
Sciathus. 

Upon the approach of the enemy, the Greeks thought it 
prudent to retreat to Chalcis (the modern ‘Egripo), with the 
intention of defending the passage of the Euripus ; and they 
left Hemeroscopes on the mountains of Eubeea, to bring 
them intelligence of the enemy’s motions. 

Eleven days after the departure of Xerxes the Persian 
fleet sailed from the head of the Thermaic Gulf. On the 
evening of the same day on which they sailed’, they 


! Ships is here used in the same manner as Herodotus and Thucydides 
employ νέες or νῆες ; by these words, when without any particular desig- 
nation, the historians always mean triremes. 

3 Herodot.7,183. Dr. Gillies (c. 9) has made the Persian fleet consume 
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arrived on the coast of Magnesia, and anchored in an open 
bay between Cape Sepias and the town of Casthanza ; where 
the space at the foot of the mountains was so narrow, that 
no more than one line of the ships was stranded, all the others 
remaining at anchor in eight lines. The next morning a 
violent gale set in from the eastward’, accompanied by a 
heavy sea, and lasted three days. In such an exposed situ- 
ation, it was naturally fatal to a large proportion of the 
Persian ships. Those which were nearest to the shore 
were hauled up on the beach, and speedily enclosed by a 
palisading made from the wrecks: for the Persians were 
fearful of the Thessalians, notwithstanding the recent sub- 
mission of that people to Xerxes. Of the vessels which 
remained at anchor, the greater part were driven by the 
tempest upon the coast of Mount Pelium, and the whole 
shore was strewn with their wrecks from Cape Sepias, as 
far north as Meliboea, at the foot of Mount Ossa. Four 
hundred triremes were lost, together with an immense num- 
ber of smaller vessels. 

The survivors lost no time, as soon as the weather per- 
mitted, in sailing round the south-eastern extremity of Mag- 
nesia into the canal of Eubcea. They anchored at Aphete, 
a port of the Pagasetic gulf, in the district of Olizon in 
Magnesia, eighty stades distant from Artemisium. The 
Greeks, who on the second day of the gale had notice from 
their Hemeroscopes of the disaster of the Persians, returned 


eleven days in the passage, instead of their having sailed eleven days after 
the army moved. The distance from the head of the Gulf of Saloniki to 
the part of the coast of Magnesia where they anchored, is about eighty-five 
miles, or just a summer day’s sail with a favourable wind, the waiting for 
which had probably been the chief cause of the delay of eleven days. 
They anchored on the coast of Magnesia because the day was spent; for 
it was a common practice of the ancients, as it is of the modern orientals 
in general, to anchor at night. 

1 Herodot. 7, 188. Herodotus says the wind was east, (ἀπηλιώτης) ; 
but as the local name for it was Hellespontias, indicating that it blew 
from the Hellespont, it was probably to the northward of east. Towards 
the end of the gale, the wind seems to have veered to the southward, which 
caused some of the wrecks to be thrown on the coast of mount Ossa, 
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with all possible speed from Chalcis to Artemisium, and had 
already anchored there before the arrival of the enemy at 
Aphetee ; fifteen of whose ships were captured, mistaking 
the Greek fleet for their own. 

Although the disproportion of the two parties was consi- 
derably reduced by the effects of the tempest, it was still so 
great, that the Persians were astonished at the boldness of 
the Greeks in meeting them, and entertained little doubt 
of accomplishing the destruction of the whole Greek fleet, 
which now consisted of 271 triremes and nine pente- 
conters ἡ. 

With this view, the Persians sent 200 of their triremes 
round the southern extremity of Eubcea to take possession 
of the Euripus, and thus to cut off the retreat of the Greek 
fleet through the Straits; for the Euripus, as Herodotus 
remarks, was the great object of both parties by sea, as 
Thermopyle was by land’. It was the intention of the 
Persian commanders to attack the Greek fleet as soon as 
they had notice, by a preconcerted signal, of the approach 
of their own vessels from the Euripus; and, in order to 
elude the vigilance of the Greeks more effectually, that 
squadron was ordered in departing to steer to the north- 
ward, and to make the circuit of the isle of Sciathus *, before 
they directed their course to the southward. 

But the Greeks had speedy intelligence of the enemy's 
design from one Scyllias of Scione, the most celebrated diver 
of his time *, who made his escape from Aphetz: they resolved 
therefore to sail in the ensuing night directly to the Euripus, 
in order to meet the Persian squadron in its circumnavigation 
of Eubcea. Meantime finding that the enemy did not make 
any movement against them, they resolved to advance and 


1 Herodot. 8, 2. 3 Herodot. 8, 15. 

3 Herodot. 8,7. Plutarch. Themist. 7. 

4 Some of the Greeks of the AZgeean sea are still remarkable for their 
skill in diving ; chiefly for the purpose of cutting sponges. The most cele- 
brated divers are the sponge-cutters of Symi, an island in the Ceramic Gulf, 
on the coast of the Asiatic Doris. 
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to make trial of his mode of fighting and manceuvring '. 
As the ships of their opponents were considerably reduced 


1... μετέπειτα νύκτα μέσην παρέντας, πορεύεσθαι καὶ ἀπαντᾷν τῇσι 
περιπλωούσῃσι τῶν νηῶν μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο, ὡς οὐδείς σφι ἐπέπλωε, δείλην 
ὀψίην γινομένην τῆς ἡμέρης φυλάξαντες, αὐτοὶ ἐπανέπλωον ἐπὶ τοὺς 
βαρβάρους, ἀπόπειραν αὐτέων ποιήσασθαι βουλόμενοι τῆς τε μάχης καὶ 
τοῦ duxmddov.—Herodot. 8, 9. Διέκπλους ἐστὶ τὸ ἐμβαλεῖν καὶ πάλιν 
ὑποστρέψαι καὶ αὖθις ἐμβαλεῖν. Schol. Thucyd. 1, 49. The retreating 
was effected by rowing stern foremost. This was called πρύμνην 
κρούεσθαι, ἀνακρούεσθαι, an expression common in the Greek historians— 
ἀνακρούειν τῷ χαλινῷ was a similar action with a horse (J. Poll. 1, 115. 
211.) Πρύμναν κρούεσθαι tori τὸ κατ᾽ ὀλίγον ἀναχωρεῖν μὴ στρέψαντα 
τὸ πλοῖον" ὁ γὰρ οὕτως ἀναχωρῶν ἐπὶ τὴν πρύμναν κοπηλατεῖ. Sch. 
Thucyd. 1,50. In general the object of the τὸ ἐμβαλεῖν or advance, in 
the Greek διέκπλους, was to gain a velocity sufficient for striking an ene- 
my’s vessel in some weak part, or for carrying away his oars in running up 
alongside of it. In avoiding these attacks, or in effecting them against a 
cautious and skilful adversary, consisted chiefly the art of manwuvring in a 
naval action. The passage of Herodotus cited above seems to have been 
misunderstood by two modern historians of Greece. Mitford (8, 4) says, 
“In the evening, however, having received no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, (for, to avoid observation, the enemy kept at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Euboean coast,) the Grecian commanders determined to 
try an attack,” ἃς, The Greeks sought for no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, and wanted none. They knew that the Persian squadron was already 
ata considerable distance, and that its circuitous route could not be com- 
pleted in less than two or three days : They resolved, therefore, to proceed 
and meet it in its progress northward through the Euripus, and to move in 
the night, that they might not be immediately followed by the fleet at 
Aphetz, but have the advantage of fighting the 200 triremes separately. 
The words ὡς οὐδείς σφι ἐπέπλωε allude to the fleet at Aphete. Seeing 
that this fleet did not move against them, which they had every reason 
to expect from its superior force, (indeed the Persians deferred the attack 
only till the arrival of their squadron sent round Euboa,) the Greeks 
resolved to make the attack themselves when the enemy’s force was 
divided ; by which means they more effectually concealed their purpose of 
retreating in the night, at the same time that they tried the enemy’s 
mode of fighting. Gillies (6. 10) not only falls into the same error as Mit- 
ford, but even represents the Greeks as having sent out “ advice-boats 
to observe the progress of the Persians,” upon the return of which with- 
out intelligence, he supposes their design of sailing at midnight to have 
been abandoned ; that the Grecks then thought the opportunity afforded 
by the absence of the Persian squadron favourable for them “ to display 
their courage in fight, and their superior skill in naval action,” and that 
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in number, the opportunity was favourable, and the mea- 
sure would have the effect of helping to conceal their pur- 
pose of sailing in the ensuing night. They moved about 
three hours before sunset’, and were met by the Persians, 
who by means of their superiority, surrounded them in such a 
manner, that the Greeks were obliged at first to form their 
ships into a circle with the prows outwards, towards the 
enemy. They soon however assumed the offensive, cap- 
tured thirty of the Persian vessels, and were joined by a 
ship of Lemnus, which deserted from the enemy during the 
action. The ensuing night was extremely tempestuous. 
The Persians at Aphetee, not yet recovered from the dis- 


* about sunset they approached in a line, and offered battle to the 
Persian fleet.” Herodotus does not indeed mention why the Greeks 
abandoned their intention of sailing at midnight ; but his narrative suffi- 
ciently explains it. Their design was suspended by the stormy weather 
that night, and partly, perhaps, by their unexpected success in the evening : 
the next day, its necessity was entirely superseded by the intelligence which 
they received of the destruction of the Persian squadron at the Cela. 
There is not a word of evidence for the advice-boats of Dr. Gillies, or 
for the line in which he says that the Greeks advanced ; and Herodotus 
most clearly states, that their attack was not for the empty purpose of 
displaying their own skill and valour, but for that of trying an enemy in 
regard to whose courage at sea and naval tactics they were yet unex- 
perienced, 

Larcher, (Trad. d’ Herodote, 8, note 12) who has adopted the opinion of 
Brunck, is still wider from the truth in regard to the same passage of Hero- 
dotus. He supposes, that the Greeks actually sailed at midnight towards 
the Euripus, and that, not finding any enemy, they returned to Artemisium 
and attacked the Persians on the following evening. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that the attack of the Greeks took place on the evening 
prior to the night on which they had designed to sail, and that this design 
was never executed. 

1 Both Gillies and Mitford have represented the Greeks as advancing 
upon this occasion in the evening ; but the circumstances of the battle as 
well on this as on the following day, show that these actions did not begin, 
but end, about the evening. It is seen in the preceding note, that the words 
used by Herodotus are, δείλην ὀψίην. Asin had several modes of signifi- 
cation ; but Larcher (Hérodote, 8, note 13) has shown, chiefly from Dion 
Chrysostom (de Glor. Orat, 2), that its common import was the middle of 
the afternoon ; and it is no small confirmation of this opinion, that δειλινὸν, 
in modern Greek, means the hour stated in the text. 
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order occasioned by the battle, were thrown into the greatest 
confusion ; but it was to the 200 ships which had attempted 
to make the circuit of Euboea, that the tempest was most 
fatal; for this squadron having been overtaken by it at the 
Coela, a dangerous coast between the Capes Caphareus and 
Gerestus ', not one of them escaped destruction. 

On the following day the Greeks received, together with 
the intelligence of this event, a reinforcement of fifty-three 
Athenian triremes. By these fortunate occurrences they 
were encouraged to make a second attempt upon the enemy. 
Having advanced at the same hour of the afternoon as on 
the preceding day, they particularly directed their efforts 
against the ships of Cilicia, and, having sunk or destroyed a 
great number of them, returned to Artemisium at night- 
fall ἡ. 


1 Τὰ δὲ μεταξὺ Καφηρέως καὶ Τεραιστοῦ rd Κοῖλα Εὐβοίας καλεῖται, 
—Strabo, Epit. 10. Est Sinus Euboicus quem Cela vocant, suspectus nautis 
—Liv. 31, 47. 

Πλῆσον δὲ νεκρῶν κοῖλον Εὐβοίας pvydy.—Euripid. Troad. 84, 
Euboicze cautes, ultorque Caphereus.—Virgil. Ain, 11, 260. 


Philostratus (Apollon. Tyan. 3, 23) describes the KoiAn Εὔβοια as a 
coast where are many projecting rocks (ἀκρωτήρια) and hidden shoals 
(ἕρματα). The promontories, of which the two principal are Gersestus and 
Caphareus, are the τὰ ἄκρα τῆς Εὐβοίας to which some of the people of 
Eretria proposed to retire, when their city was about to be attacked by 
the Persians under Datis (Herodot. 6,100). A rugged coast, rising abruptly 
from the sea to the heights of Mount (οἶδ, was difficult of access both by 
sea and land, and offered great resources of defence against an invader. 
It appears from Tzetzes, (in Lycophr. v. 373) that Cape Caphareus in the 
12th century was known by the name of Zvdopdyoc, devourer of wood 
(ships). It is now called Kavo Doro, and Kagapia. 

2 Φυλαξαντες δὲ τὴν αὐτὴν ὥρην, πλώοντες ἐπέπεσον νηυσὶ Κιλίσσῃσι" 
ταύτας δὲ διαφθείραντες, ὡς εὐφρόνη ἐγένετο, ἀπέπλωον ὀπίσω ἐπὶ τὸ 
᾿Αρτεμίσιον. Herodot. 8, 14. The words ὡς εὐφρόνη ἐγένετο connected 
with τὴν αὐτὴν ὥρην, prove that Herodotus could not have meant the 
evening by δείλη ὀψίη in his description of the action of the preceding day. 
Nor were the two English historians, mentioned in a preceding note, war- 
ranted by this passage in stating that the whole Cilician squadron was cut 
off and destroyed. The Cilician ships amounted to 100 before the storm at 
Casthaneea, and some of them fought at Salamis. That these were not a 
reinforcement from Cilicia is manifest from the remarks of Herodotus, on 
the state of the armament, when it arrived at Phalerum (8, 66). 
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The Persians, ashamed of being insulted by a force so 
very inferior, and afraid of the displeasure of Xerxes, 
resolved at length to become the assailants, and on the 
subsequent day at noon they attacked the Greeks in 
the bay of Artemisium. The combat was long and ob- 
stinate, and the loss was severe on both sides. The Per- 
sians again formed their ships into a crescent; the 
Greeks again anticipated the attack, as they had done 
in the first day’s action; and when the Persian ships 
closed towards the centre, as they were necessarily obliged 
to do, in approaching the comparatively small body of the 
enemy, they fell aboard of each other, and their numbers 
became of little advantage to them. As Herodotus says 
that their loss was much greater than that of the Greeks’, 
and as five of the Greek triremes were taken by the Egyp- 
tians, and not less than ninety of the Athenian galleys were 
damaged, we can hardly reckon the loss of the Persian fleet, 
between taken, sunk, and disabled, at less than 100 triremes. 
But a repetition of such victories would have been to the 
Greeks as serious in their consequences as a defeat, and the 
event of the last action convinced them of the necessity of 
retiring from Artemisium. Nevertheless, the experience and 
the confidence which they bad gained had been well pur- 
chased : and Pindar has truly said that at Artemisium “the 
sons of Athens had laid the foundations of liberty ’.” 

While the Greek commanders were deliberating upon a 
retreat, intelligence arrived of the loss of Thermopyle, on 
the same day on which the last engagement had occurred 
at Artemisium. It was decreed therefore to proceed imme- 
diately to the protection of the southern states, now threat- 
ened by the Persian army. The ships sailed in the order in 
which they were anchored; the Corinthians, who were in 
the left wing, leading the van, and the Athenians occupying 


1 πολλαὶ μὲν δὴ τῶν Ἑλλήνων νέες διεφθείροντο, πολλοὶ δὲ avdpec- 
πολλῷ δ᾽ ἔτι πλεῦνες νέες τε τῶν βαρβάρων καὶ ἄνδρες. Herodot. 8, 16. 

2 ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αρτεμισίῳ παῖδες ᾿Αθηναίων ἐβάλοντο φαεννὰν κρηπῖδ' ἐλευθερίας. 
Pindar. ap. Plutarch. de Glor. Athen. 7. Themist. 8. de Malign. Hero- 
dot. 34. 
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the more dangerous position of the rear’. Thus they passed 
through the channel of Euboea, and arrived at Salamis 
without any delay or interruption. On the morning after 
their departure, the Persian fleet crossed the Euboic Strait 
with great caution, and on the same afternoon anchored at 
Artemisium. Here they remained a few days, during which 
great numbers of the Persians passed over to Thermopyle, 
by permission of Xerxes, to satisfy their curiosity, by viewing 
the scene of action and the dead: they then followed the 
same route which the Greeks had taken through the Eu- 
ripus, and in three days anchored in the Athenian roadsted 
of Phalerum. 

“Τὴ my opinion,” says Herodotus’, “ the Persians, when 
they entered Attica, were not less numerous either by land 
or sea, than when they arrived at Thermopyle and Sepias ; 
for against the men who had perished in the storms at sea, 
and in the battles at Thermopyle and Artemisium, I will 
place those who had not yet followed the king ; namely, the 
Melienses, the Dorians, the Loeri, and the Boeotians ; the 
last of whom joined him with all their forces, except those 
belonging to Thespize and Platea. He was reinforced also 
by the Carystii, the Andrii and Tenii, as well as by all the 
islanders except those of the five cities which I have already 
mentioned. The Parii, however, awaited at Cythnus the 
event of the war; all the others joined Xerxes at Phale- 
rum ; and thus the farther he advanced in Greece, the more 
numerous his armament became.” 

However clear and decided this opinion of the historian 
may appear, it is unsupported by proof, and purely con- 
jectural. In truth it can scarcely be correct as to the 
naval forces, for when we consider that of the Persian 
ships, which at Sepias amounted to 1327, about 700 were 
lost at that place, at Cola, and at Aphetze, it is scarcely 
possible to believe, that from a few cities bordering on 
the canal of Euboea, and from some of the smaller islands 
of the Afgean, not one of which had furnished the Greeks 


' Herodot, 8, 21. 2 Herodot. 8, 66. 
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with more than four triremes, Xerxes could have sup- 
plied the loss of half a fieet which had taken him seven 
years to collect from all Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
The probability is, that the only correct numerical know- 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of any part of the Per- 
sian armament at any period of the expedition, was that 
of the triremes at the muster of Doriscus. An unfounded 
opinion appears to have prevailed that the losses as far as 
Artemisium and Thermopyle had been supplied by the sub- 
sequent reinforcements, and upon this foundation alone seem 
to have rested the several estimates of the Persian num- 
bers at Salamis, namely, the 1200* or 1300? of Isocrates, 
the morg than 1000 of Plato and Ctesias*, the 1200 of 
Nepos ‘, and above all the 1207 which A®schylus has given 
with an obvious pretension to rigid accuracy ἡ, but which 
being precisely the number resulting from the muster of 
Doriscus, seems clearly to betray its origin. We cannot 
wonder that the Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
Persian numbers at Salamis, when the best authorities differ 
so widely as to their own; Herodotus making the Greek 
ships amount to about 380, and Atschylus at the utmost to 
310. About one thousand therefore is the greatest accuracy we 
can pretend to, in stating the strength of the Persian fleet at 
Salamis ; and from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were 


1 Tsoer. Paneg. 27. 33. 2 Panath. 17. 
3 χιλίων καὶ ἔτι πλεόνων. Plat. leg.3,14. ὑπὲρ τὰς χιλίας. Ctes. 26. 
4. Corn. Νορ. Themist. 2. 
5 Ἕλλησιν μὲν ἦν 
Ὁ πᾶς ἀριθμὸς ἐς τριακάδας δέκα 
Νεῶν, δεκὰς δ᾽ ἦν τῶνδε χωρὶς ἔκκριτος" 
ἸΞέρξῃ δὲ, καὶ γὰρ οἶδα, χιλιὰς μὲν ἦν, 
Ὧν ἦγε, πλῆθος" αἱ δ᾽ ὑπέρκομποι τάχει 
Ἑκατὸν δὶς ἧσαν, ἑπτά θ᾽. ὧδ᾽ ἔχει λόγος. 
Pers. 338, 
The words χωρὶς and πλῆθος are sufficiently ambiguous to warrant the 
question whether the numbers intended by the poet were 1000 and 300, or 
1207 and 310. But the exact coincidence of 1207 with the result of the 
muster at Doriscus, and indeed the words themselves seem to favour the 
larger numbers. 
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sent to occupy the Megaric strait of Salamis, and which, 
according to Plutarch, were 200 in number. 

The Greeks, although they had suffered so severely in the 
last action at Artemisium, reunited their forces not less 
speedily than the Barbarians, and still more effectually ; a 
second fleet, which they had been collecting in the harbour 
called Pogon, in Troezenia, joined their friends at Salamis, 
and made the Greek ships amount (according to Herodotus) 
to 367 triremes’ and five penteconters, including among the 
triremes the deserter from Lemnus. The Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, and Megarenses, had repaired their losses, so as 
to have exactly the same number of ships as at Artemisium. 
The AX®ginetze added twelve to the number engaged at 
Artemisium, besides employing (according to the supposition 
mentioned in the note) twelve more for the protection of 
their island, which was peculiarly exposed to danger, all the 
opposite coast of Attica being in the hands of the enemy. 
The Euboic cities which adhered to the cause of Greece, 


1 In favour of the enumeration of schylus, we may remark—l. That 
he was present in the action ; whereas the historian was only an infant at 
that time.—2. That the numbers of Aischylus being stated in cerse, cannot 
easily have been falsified by erroneous copies.—3. That the text of He- 
rodotus is at variance with itself; his total number of 378 exceeding the 
sum of the contingents by 12. On the other hand—l. The details of He- 
rodotus give an authenticity to his narrative, which is deficient in AEschy- 
lus.—2. The disagreement between the total of Herodotus and his details is 
easily accounted for, if we suppose that in the total of 378 the historian 
included the ASginetan ships, which he states to have been left to defend 
the coast of Aigina, and that these ships were twelve in number ;—a suppo- 
sition which is in some measure confirmed by Pausanias, who remarks, that 
on this occasion, next to the Athenian ships, those of gina were the most 
numerous ; whence it appears that they must have exceeded forty, the num- 
ber of the Corinthian ships. From Thucydides little is to be learnt on this 
question. He says, that the Athenian ambassadors sent to Sparta just 
before the Peloponnesian war, being desirous of heightening the merits of 
Athens in the Persian invasion, stated, that of 400 ships at Salamis, the 
Athenians furnished little less than two thirds. One of the manuscripts, 
however, of Thucydides has 300 instead of 400 ; and this must be the cor- 
rect reading, if the ambassadors spoke truth as to the proportion of the 
Athenian vessels, and if at the same time Herodotus is right in stating the 
Athenian contingent at 180. 
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brought the same ships which had been employed at Arte- 
misium. Those manned by the Chalcidenses of Eubcea had 
been borrowed from the Athenians '. 

The contingent of each state upon this occasion, furnishes 
us with a good scale for judging of their relative importance 
at sea. Athens had 180 ships, A®gina 30, Corinth 40, 
Megara 20, Chalcis of Euboea 20, Sparta 16, Sicyon 15, 
Epidaurus 10, Eretria of Euboea 7, Ambracia 7, Leucas 3, 
Troezen 5, Hermione 3, Styra of Euboea 2, Ceus 2, Naxus 
4, Cythnus 1 trireme and 1 penteconter, Melus 2 pente- 
conters, Seriphus 1 penteconter, Siphnus 1 penteconter, 
Crotona in Italy 1 trireme. 


The description of the battle by A¢schylus, who was 
engaged in it, is contained in a speech of the Πέρσαι 
addressed to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, by a messenger 
whom the monarch has sent from Athens to Persia. 

The messenger begins by stating, that Xerxes, upon 
receiving information from a pretended friend in the Grecian 
fleet, that the Greeks were preparing to retreat in the 
ensuing night from the straits of Salamis, gave orders to his 
naval commanders to arrange his fleet in three lines, as 
soon as the darkness should be sufficient to commence their 
proceedings, and at the same time to occupy all the openings 
and narrow passages of the straits, detaching other ships to 
complete the blockade of the island, and making the Per- 
sian commanders answerable with their heads for the escape 
of any of the Greeks. The poet then proceeds to say: 
“The Persians having taken their supper, the rowers tied 
their oars with the leathern thongs to the pegs’, and when 


1 Herodot. 8, 1. 46. 
2 Ναυβάτης τ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
Τροποῦτο κώπην σκαλμὸν apg’ εὐήρετμον. 
βου]. Pers. ν. 373. 


The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the gunwale of the Greek ves- 
sels, described in these words of A2schylus, has been in use from the earlicst 
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the night came on, both rowers and combatants embarked. 
All night the commanders were occupied in arranging the 
ships in their appointed stations. The Greeks made no 
attempt to escape: on the contrary, at day-light, the Bar- 
barians were struck with surprise and fear, when they be- 
held the Greeks prepared for battle, and heard the rocks of 
Salamis re-echo to the sound of the trumpet and to the 
song of the Pan. The stroke of the Grecian oars kept 
time to the word of command. First, the right wing, and 
then the whole fleet, moved forward, the commanders ex- 
horting their men to liberate by that day’s combat their 
country, their families, the tombs of their ancestors, and the 
seats of their paternal deities. These cries having been 
met by those of the Persians, the battle was commenced by 
a Greek ship, which attacked a Phoenician, and carried away 
its outer works. At first the Persians sustained the en- 
counter, but at length the multitude of their ships became 
embarrassed in the narrow sea, and, instead of assisting one 
another, their oars were carried away by the brazen prows 
of their own fleet. The Greeks then attacked them on 
every side ; the hulls of the Persian vessels were overturned ; 
and the sea was no longer to be seen for the broken ships 
times, and still remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to 
sea, described by Homer : 
*Horivavro δ' ἐρετμὰ τροποῖς ἐν depparivorot.—Od. A. v. 782. 

In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (τροπωτήρι) em- 


braces the middle of the oar (κουπὶ), together with a strong peg (oxadpoc), 
fixed in the gunwale in the manner described in the annexed sketch. 


1. σκαλμός. 2. τροπωτήρι. 3. κουπί. 


σκαλμός: περὶ ὃν δεσμεύουσι τὰς κώπας πάσσαλον. Etym. M. in 
τροπωτῆρες" οἱ ἱμάντες οἱ ἐν τοῖς πλοίοις, ἐν οἷς αἱ κῶπαι περὶ τοὺς σκαλ- 
μοὺς περιδέονται. Phot. Lex. in v. V. et J. Poll. 1, 87. Hesych. in 
τροπώσασθε. 
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and the bodies of the slain, which covered even the rocks 
and the shore. The remaining vessels of the Persians had 
recourse to a disorderly flight ; those disabled were sur- 
rounded by the Greeks ; and the men were beaten to death 
by broken oars and fragments of the wrecks, like a shoal of 
tunnies, or a netfull of other fish. Night alone put an end 
to the cries and groans which filled all the Pelasgian sea ; 
for never before was there such a multitude of men slain in 
one day.” 

“ Tn a small island, difficult of access, the resort of Pan, 
which lies before Salamis, Xerxes had posted a body of 
Persians, selected for their beauty, valour, noble birth, or 
fidelity to the king. He had placed them there for the 
purpose of securing a refuge to his own friends, or of 
preparing an easy conquest of the Greeks, if the latter, 
after having lost their ships, should escape to the island. 
But no sooner had the deity given victory to the Greeks, 
than a band of them, clothed in brazen armour, leapt 
out of their vessels, and surrounded the island on every 
side, that the enemy might have no means of escaping. 
Many of the Persians fell by stones and arrows, and at 
length in a general assault of the Greeks, they all pe- 
rished. When Xerxes, who had been seated during the 
action upon a lofty height near the sea, beheld this last 
most severe misfortune, he cried out aloud, and rent his 
garments, gave orders to his army, and betook himself to a 
disorderly flight.” 

The “ pretended friend,” mentioned by the poet in the 
beginning of this narrative of the battle, was Sicinnus, pre- 
ceptor of the children of Themistocles, whom the Athenian 
commander had sent with a deceitful message to the enemy’s 
fleet’. Never was the power of a superior mind, in recon- 
ciling discordant interests, and in making them bend to his 
own great purposes, more conspicuous than in the instance 
of Themistocles upon this occasion. Without such a coun- 


1 Herodot. 8, 75, 110. 
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sellor and leader, the Athenian democracy could never have 
acquired for itself the singleness of design necessary to suc- 
cess in war; still less could Athens have obtained sufficient 
influence to overcome the delays, the hesitation, and the 
want of concert and discipline inherent in every confederacy, 
but particularly a confederacy of republics. It was in great 
measure owing to the councils of Themistocles that the 
Athenians were in a state of readiness for the Persian war. 
Not uninformed of the preparations which Dareius and 
Xerxes had for seven years been making against Greece, 
and against Athens in particular, and justly calculating 
that the encroachments of Persian power and influence in 
Ionia and Thrace had done more to facilitate and encourage 
a future attempt than the failure of the two former expedi- 
tions to prevent it, Themistocles foresaw that the salvation 
of Greece was to be looked for in the superior skill of the 
Greeks at sea, and especially in the strength of the navy of 
his own republic, which had taken the lead in Greece 
since the victory at Marathon. It was with this view that 
Themistocles had persuaded the Athenians to apply the 
treasure derived from the mines of Laurium, which they 
were about to divide among themselves, to the increase of 
their navy, with the ostensible view of prosecuting the war 
with their maritime rival AXgina; by these means the 
Athenian fleet received an increase of 200 triremes at a 
most seasonable moment, and was still farther augmented 
when the danger from Persia became more imminent’. 

The Athenians found the utmost difficulty in obtaining a 
cordial co-operation from their irresolute allies, each think- 


1 Herodot. 7, 144. Herodotus remarks, that the war between Aigina 
and Athens was the salvation of Greece, by obliging Athens to become a 
naval power. But in considering the fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances which led to the result of the contest with Persia, the possession 
of the mines of Laurium, which gave the Athenians the means of raising 
a navy, should not be omitted: for Athens had not much commerce at 
that time ; the little which the conquest of Egypt and Asia by the Per- 
sians, and the subsequent hostility of those countries, had left to the 
eastern coast of Greece, was then principally in the hands of Aégina. 


1 
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ing more of his individual safety than of the.common cause 
of Greece. Although the Athenian ships formed at least 
half the fleet, the jealousy of the other powers prevented 
the chief command from being given to an Athenian; and 
Themistocles could only prevent their dispersion at Artemi- 
sium by bribing Adeimantus the Corinthian, and Eurybiades 
the Spartan, on the latter of whom the chief command of the 
allied fleet was conferred, although there were nomore than ten 
Lacedeemonian ships at Artemisium, and sixteen at Salamis. 
The difficulty of preventing the allies from dispersing was 
still greater at Salamis than at Artemisium. The Pelopon- 
nesians were very naturally afraid of being shut up in that 
island without provisions, and without the possibility of a 
retreat to the peninsula, if the Persians should be victo- 
rious. They resolved, therefore, to proceed to the Isth- 
mus, where their land-forces were employed in construct- 
ing arampart and ditch from one sea to the other, after 
having rendered impassable the Scironian road, which 
passes along the rocky coast lying between Megara and 
Crommyon’. 

Some of the Greek ships had already spread their sails 
for departure, when Themistocles, convinced that if they 
once quitted Salamis for any less advantageous situation, 
they would not wait for the attack of the Persian fleet, but 
would retire to their respective cities, tried once more his 
influence over Eurybiades ; but although he succeeded in 
convincing this commander of the impolicy of a retreat 
even with a view to the defence of the Peloponnesus, he 
was unable to counteract the opposition of the Corinthian 
and other leaders, until he announced the determination of 


1 Herodot. 8. 40. 56. 9, 7.10. The bay anciently called Schoenus, and 
now Kalaméki, which is at the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and which 
was consequently the eastern termination of the line fortified by the Pe- 
loponnesians, was evidently the place to which they intended to retire. 
Near the shore of this bay the remains of the stadium and theatre of the 
Isthmian games, and the site of the temple of Neptune, are still to be dis- 
tinguished. 
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the Athenians to abandon the cause of Greece, if the allies 
should retreat from Salamis. To Adeimantus, the Corin- 
thian who attempted to silence the Athenian commander 
by reminding him that the Athenians had no longer any 
country, Themistocles replied, that as long as they had 200 
ships manned by their own citizens’, no state in Greece 
could resist them; and that in the worst circumstances 
they would emigrate to Siris in Italy, which already belonged 
to them. For the moment this threat was successful. 
Meantime, the Persians advanced from Phalerum to the 
straits of Salamis, with the intention of coming to action on 
the ensuing morning. Xerxes had not adopted this resolu- 
tion without holding a council of war, in which the opinion 
of each commander was asked, beginning with the kings of 
Sidon and Tyre. All were for battle, except Artemisia of 
Halicarnassus, who commanded five ships from her native 
city, and from the neighbouring islands of Cos, Nisyrus, 
and the Calydnze. She advised Xerxes to blockade Salamis, 
where the enemy had no provisions, while the land-forces 
should march to the Peloponnesus; and she most judi- 
ciously urged as reasons for not hazarding a general action 
by sea, the superior skill of the Greeks, and the little reliance 
which Xerxes could place upon the people of Cyprus, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Egypt. 

The fears and selfishness οἵ the Peloponnesians having 
once more gained the ascendancy, Themistocles was obliged 
to have recourse to a stratagen of singular boldness. Per- 
suaded that the Greeks, however divided they might be in 
opinion, would agree heartily in opposing the Barbarians when 
battle became inevitable, he sent Sicinnus to the Persian com- 
manders with assurances of his own good wishes to their cause, 
informing them at the same time of the intention of the Greeks 
to retreat, and urging the Persians to attack them while 
they were in this state of disagreement among one another. 


1 This number was made up of the 180 manned by Athenians together 
with the twenty which they had lent to the Chalcidenses. 
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“‘ The Persians,” says Herodotus", “ thinking the advice 
sincere, disembarked a considerable force in the little island 
of Psyttaleia, situated between Salamis and the continent ; 
then, in the middle of the night, they advanced the wing of 
their fleet which was towards the west, for the purpose of 
investing the island of Salamis on every side ; while the ships 
which were drawn up about Ceus and Cynosura moved 
forward also, and occupied all the strait as far as Munychia. 
They advanced their fleet in this manner to prevent the 
enemy from escaping, and in order that, thus enclosed on 
every side, the Greeks might suffer punishment for what 
they had done at Artemisium.” 

Upon comparing this passage with the narrative of 
/Eschylus, who says that the main body of the Persian 
ships drew up in a triple line, while others proceeded to 
invest Salamis on every side, there remains no doubt that 
the Persians took especial care to occupy with some of 
their ships the western channel of Salamis towards the 
Megaris, with the same view as they had sent a squadron 
to occupy the Euripus, when the Greeks were at Artemi- 
sium. The Megaric channel was in fact the only position 
necessary to be occupied in order to prevent the escape of 
the Greeks. According to Plutarch, there were 200 ships 
employed on this service, or exactly the same number sent 
from Aphete to the Euripus. Diodorus says they were 
Egyptians, and he expressly states that the Megaric Strait 
was the position which they occupied. No further mention 
is made of this squadron; but it seems evident that they 
could not have been engaged in the battle. 

The words of Herodotus concerning Ceus and Cynosura 
are not equally clear: Cynosura was probably the name of 
the long rocky cape, which projects towards the Attic 
shore on the eastern side of the Bay of Salamis, and 
which, as we have already seen, was sometimes known by 
the appellation of Silenize and Tropwa. A similar Cape at 


1 Herod. 8, 76. 
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Marathon was also called Cynosura; and the name (mean- 
ing “ dog’s tail”) was often applied by the Greeks to 
narrow promontories of this kind'. Herodotus seems to 
have introduced the name of Cynosura solely for the pur- 
pose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle, 
which predicted victory to the Greeks, and which began 
with the words—“ When the Barbarians shall cover with 
their ships the sacred shore of Diana and that of Cyno- 
sura’.” These words of the oracle, compared with those 


1 Hesych, in Κυνόσουρα. See above p. 78, n. 2. 
2 "ANN ὅταν ᾿Αρτέμιδος ypuvoadpou ἱερὸν ἀκτὴν 

νηυσὶ γεφυρώσωσι, καὶ εἰναλίην Κυνόσουραν, 

ἐλπίδι μαινομένῃ λιπαρὰς πέρσαντες ᾿Αθήνας, ἄς. Herodot. 8, 77. 
The diligent translator and commentator of Herodotus, Larcher, seems not 
to have sufficiently considered these verses, or to have duly compared them 
with the words of his author, when he formed the opinion which he has 
given in the 109th note of the 8th book of his translation : namely, that 
by “ Ceus” Herodotus meant the island of that name opposite to the 
south-eastern extremity of Attica, and by “ Cynosura” the promontory of 
Marathon on the Attic coast. The words of Herodotus are as follows: 
Τοῖσι δὲ ὡς πιστὰ ἐγίνετο τὰ ἀγγελθέντα, τοῦτο μὲν, ἐς τὴν νησίδα τὴν 
Ψυττάλειαν, μεταξὺ Σαλαμῖνός τε κειμένην καὶ τῆς ἠπείρου, πολλοὺς τῶν 
Περσέων ἀπεβιβάσαντο" τοῦτο δὲ, ἐπειδὴ ἐγίνοντο μέσαι νύκτες, ἀνῆγον 
μὲν τὸ ἀπ᾽ ἑσπέρης κέρας κυκλούμενοι πρὸς τὴν Σαλαμῖνα' ἀνῆγον δὲ οἱ 
ἀμφὶ τὴν Κέον τε καὶ τὴν Κυνόσουραν τεταγμένοι, κατέχον τε μέχρι Μου- 
νυχίης πάντα τὸν πορθμὸν τῇσι νηυσί' τῶνδε δὲ εἵνεκεν ἀνῆγον τὰς νῆας, 
ἵνα δὴ τοῖσι "Ἕλλησι μηδὲ φυγέειν ἐξῇ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπολαμφθέντες ἐν τῇ Σαλα- 
μῖνι δοῖεν τίσιν τῶν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρτεμισίῳ dywroparwy.—Herodot. 8, 76. 
M. Larcher supposed that the Persian fleet formed a chain round the coast 
of Attica from Phalerum on the west to the strait of Euboa on the east ; 
and that in the middle of the night before the battle, the western wing of 
the Persian fleet at Phalerum proceeded to invest the southern and western 
sides of Salamis, while the eastern wing, which was near Euboa, entered 
the Saronic Gulf, and occupied the strait between Salamis and the Attic 
shore. Herodotus however distinctly states (8,67), that all the land-forces 
were assembled at Athens (ἐπεὶ ὧν ἀπίκατο ἐς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας πάντες οὗτοι) 

. and the entire fleet δὲ Phalerum (οἱ δὲ λοιποὶ ὡς ἀπίκοντο ἐς 
τὸ Φάληρον). Such a movement as M. Larcher supposes was impos- 
sible, the distance from Salamis to the Cynosura of Marathon being more 
than sixty nautical miles, and that from Salamis to Ceus more than 
forty ; his explanation therefore can only be admitted on the supposition 
that the words οἱ ἀμφὶ τὴν Kéov καὶ τὴν Κυνόσουραν τεταγμένοι may be 
interpreted “ those vessels, which had been stationed near Marathon and the 


s 2 
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of Aschylus, seem to point out the exact position which 
the Persians assumed, in three lines, in the night which 
preceded the action. Their first movement in the after- 
noon had been to quit the neighbourhood of Phalerum, and 
to approach the Strait of Salamis; the next, after having 
received the message of Themistocles, was to occupy 
Psyttaleia, and to place the westernmost of their ships in 
different stations around Salamis, particularly in the Megaric 
strait, at the same time that the great body of the fleet was 
arranged in the channel between Salamis and Attica, from 
the Munychian peninsula as far as the strait leading to the 
Bay of Eleusis. Thus the point of Cynosura and the island 
of Psyttaleia were opposite to the centre of the triple line 


island Ceus” previously to the first movement : it is evident, however, that 
τεταγμένοι in ὁ. 76, depends on διαταχθέντες in c. 70, where the latter 
word describes the position of the Persian ships before the message of 
Themistocles had been received. There were obviously two movements of 
the Persian fleet previous to the engagement. In the afternoon, as soon 
as Xerxes had formed the resolution to attack, the whole of his fleet 
approached Salamis, and formed in order of battle. (᾿Ἐπειδὴ δὲ 
παρήγγελλον ἀναπλώειν, ἀνῆγον τὰς νῆας ἐπὶ τὴν Σαλαμῖνα, καὶ 
παρεκρίθησαν διαταχθέντες κατ᾽ ἡσυχίην" τότε μέν νυν οὐκ ἐξέχρησέ σφι 
ἡ ἡμέρη ναυμαχίην ποιήσασθαι: νὺξ γὰρ ἐπεγένετο" οἱ δὲ παρεσκευά- 
ζοντο ἐς τὴν ὑστεραίην. c. 0.) The Persians did not attack on that 
evening, because it was too late; but drew up in readiness for the 
following morning. It was not until the message of Themistocles was 
received, that the Persian commanders ordered a second movement, or 
that in which the ships about Ceus and Cynosura are said by Herodotus to 
have entered and covered all the straits. There seems, therefore, no room 
for a doubt, that Herodotus intended to say, that the straits were occupied 
in the middle of the night by the ships which had been drawn up on the 
preceding afternoon, in order of battle, near Cynosura ; nor can there be 
much hesitation (as the main body of the Persian fleet must have been 
brought very near this cape, in the movement of the afternoon,) in con- 
cluding from this evidence alone that Cynosura was the Cape of Aghia 
Varvéra. As to the words τὴν Κέον, it is possible that Ceus may have 
been a place in Salamis, or on the Attic coast opposite to Cape Cynosura ; 
it is also possible that there is some error in the text. Perhaps Hero- 
dotus wrote τὴν νῆσον in reference to the island of Psyttaleia ; the 
mention of which immediately preceded that of the movement of the ships 
into the strait. 
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of the Persians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, 
upon or adjacent to which, as we have already seen from 
Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana; and hence the words 
of the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which 
Herodotus has quoted. The Greek fleet extended pro- 
bably from near the island of Arpathdéni to Cape Cyno- 
sura, and possessed the advantage of having their flanks 
covered by the shore, and thus secured from being at- 
tacked by the enemy with more than an equal front. 
That the Munychian peninsula was the situation of the 
left wing of the Persians, appears from the words of Hero- 
dotus just cited; and that the right extended towards 
the Bay of Eleusis is equally evident from a subsequent 
passage, where the historian says that the Phoenicians 
were opposed to the Athenians, who occupied the wing of 
the Greeks towards the west and Eleusis *. 

Xerxes being persuaded that the unsuccessful result of 
the actions at Artemisium was in great measure the con- 
sequence of his not having been present *, now assumed 
in the rear of his fleet, a station on shore, which we may 
presume to have been nearly opposite to the centre of 
his line. 

While ‘the Persians were surrounding the Greeks on 
every side, the latter were passing the time in debate. They 
supposed the enemy’s fleet to be in the same place where 
they had seen it in the day. The Peloponnesians were 
more anxious than ever to retreat, having learnt that the 
Persian army had begun its march that very evening 
towards the Isthmus. In this conjuncture Aristeides, 
who had been banished from Athens chiefly by the arts 
of Themistocles, and who had already heard of the unwil- 
lingness of the Peloponnesians to fight at Salamis, ar- 
rived from AXgina, and calling Themistocles out from the 
council, said to him, ‘* we have often been opposed to each 
other, let us still be rivals and contend which of us can 


* Herodot. 8, 85. 2 Herodot. 8, 69. 
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render the greatest service to his country. The Pelo- 
ponnesians may debate as they will. It is too late, the 
enemy surrounds us, I am an eye-witness of it. Neither 
the Corinthians, nor Eurybiades himself can any longer 
escape. Enter, therefore, and communicate this intelli- 
gence to the council.”—‘ Know,” replied Themistocles, 
«ὁ that the Persians have done this by my advice ; I had no 
other means of inducing the Greeks to fight. Go, there- 
fore, and impart the news yourself; for if I were to do so, 
they would not believe me.” Aristeides then communicated 
his information, adding that he had found it very difficult to 
pass unnoticed through the Persian ships ; but the council 
hesitated to believe an Athenian, until his intelligence was 
confirmed by the commander of a trireme of Tenus, which 
deserted from the enemy. As soon as the dawn appeared, 
the hoplitze and archers of embarkation were assembled ’, 
Themistocles harangued the Athenians, and the troops 
were embarked. At this moment the ship arrived from 
/&gina, which had been sent to obtain the aid and presence 
of the AXacidee in the battle. 


The Greeks now presented to the astonished Persians the 
appearance which AUschylus has described ; and, instead of 


1 Οἱ σύλλογον τῶν ἐπιβατέων ποιησάμενοι.---(Ηοτοᾶοέ, 8, 83.) The dis- 
tinction of the ἐπιβάται, ναῦται, and κοπηλάται, has been alluded to in a 
former note. It has been seen, that there were sometimes fifty hoplite in 
each trireme. Plutarch indeed says, that at the battle of Salamis there 
were only fourteen hoplitee and four archers in each of the Athenian gal- 
leys: but as the Athenian army was then in Salamis, and the hoplitee were 
so numerous, that many of them were drawn up on the shore and were 
mere spectators of the battle, (Herodot. 8, 95) it seems incredible, that the 
Athenian triremes should not at least have had as many of these marines 
on board as the enemy, who had thirty in each ship.—(Herodot. 7, 
184.) When the continent was again open to the Athenians, the number 
of epibatee may have been reduced ; and hence it may easily be credited, 
that when the whole strength of Athens by land was required for the opera- 
tions against Mardonius, they may not have been more numerous in each 
ship than Plutarch mentions. Such, for instance, may have been their 
proportion in the battle of Mycale, which was fought on the same day 
as that of Plateea. 
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being unprepared, were advancing to the combat. The 
Persians moved forward also, and the shock was so violent, 
that the Greeks retreated for some distance '—a movement 
which may have been useful, by enabling them to correct 
any disorder in their line, and because it was their only 
means in such a narrow strait, crowded with vessels, of 
obtaining sufficient space for the regular advance of their 
galleys with the velocity which was required to give full 
effect to the impulse of the brazen prows ’. 

Three ships belonging to three different republics were 
said to have maintained their stations on this occasion, and 
not to have joined in the retreat; and each of the three 
states claimed in consequence for its vessel the honour of 
having been the first to stand an engagement with the 
enemy’s ships, and, by causing the whole Greek line to 
advance to its assistance, to have thus brought on the 
general action. It was a disputed point between Athens 
and AXgina, whether the honour was due to the trireme of 
Ameinias, brother of the poet Aéschylus, or to the ship just 
returned from A¢gina*. A third claimant was Demodicus 
or Democritus of Naxus, who has been celebrated in an 
epigram of Simonides‘, but who has not been noticed 


1 Herodot. 8, 84. 

2 Oi μὲν δὴ ἄλλοι “Ἕλληνες ἐπὶ πρύμνην ἀνεκρούοντο καὶ ὥκελλον τὰς 
νῆας. Herodot, 8, 84. See above, p. 245. n.1. Plutarch asserts that 
the Greeks did not fight until the hour when the usual sea-breeze sets 
in ; and adds, that Themistocles chose that time because the low strongly 
built vessels of the Greeks were much less affected by the agitated sea than 
the high sterns and lofty decks of the Barbarian ships, which becoming 
unmanageable, were thus exposed to the well directed action of the Grecian 
prows. The difference of construction here noticed by the biographer 
between the Greek ships and that part of the Persian fleet, which was 
not Greek, may have been true, and as the battle lasted the greater part of 
the day, the Greeks may have derived some advantage from the rough 
water, but Aischylus and Herodotus agree in showing that the action 
began at daylight, and not at the hour when the sea breeze sets in, which 
is generally late in the forenoon in the season when the battle was fought, 
that is to say towards the end of September. 

3 Herodot. 8, 64. 84. Diodor. 11, 27. 

4 Ap. Plutarch, de Malign, Herod. 36. 
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by Herodotus except as a trierarch, who persuaded his 
countrymen on board the four triremes of that island to 
join the Greek fleet instead of the Persian, to which they 
had been sent '. 

We learn from the same historian, that the Athenian ships 
were on the western or left wing of the Greeks, and that they 
were opposed to the Pheenicians : that the Lacedzmonians 
were on the right, and opposed to the Ionians *. The AXgine- 
tans were probably next to the Lacedeemonians, for towards 
the end of the battle they were in possession of the eastern 
strait ἡ. 

Herodotus, instead of giving a consecutive narrative of 
the battle of Salamis, has related only a few of the most 
interesting occurrences: consistently with that determina- 
tion not to be responsible for any but ascertained facts, 
which is observable in every part of his history of the Per- 
sian invasion: in truth, who can describe all the details of a 
battle with accuracy? Diodorus states that the first cause 
of the victory was the defeat of the ships of Phcenice and 
Cyprus by the Athenians, who then attacked those of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor ; that these resisted for some 
time, but were at length repulsed; when, the Athenians 
having assailed the left of the enemy’s fleet, which had 
hitherto fought valiantly, the confusion of the Barbarians 
became general‘. This account, although not from the 
best authority, may very possibly be correct : for we cannot 
doubt that the Athenians by their superior energy and 
numbers led the way to victory, and determined the course 
which the action assumed. 

The Greeks had reckoned upon deriving some assistance 
from the disaffection of the Ionians and Carians; and 


1 Herodot. 8, 46. 2 Herodot. 8, 85. 

3 Herodot. 8, 91. Diodorus (11, 17) unites the Lacedemonians with 
the Athenians on the left, and places the Aginete on the right : in the 
latter he seems not to have been much in error, as the Lacedsemonian 
squadron consisted of no more than sixteen ships. 

4 Diodor. 11, 19. 
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Themistocles, with a view to this object, or at least to 
render them suspected to the Persians, had, before his 
departure from Artemisium, written an address to them 
upon some rocks near the watering-place in that harbour, 
wherein he exhorted them to abandon the cause of Persia, 
or, if that should be found impossible, to abstain from 
putting forth their strength in battle, and to remember 
that they were fighting against the mother-country. But 
the contracted views which so often direct the councils of 
small republics, prevented the stratagem from being suc- 
cessful. The same motives which prevented the Ionian 
_ chiefs from listening to Miltiades, who advised the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Dareius over the Danube, when that 
monarch was engaged with the Scythians', again actuated 
the commanders of the Asiatic Greeks. Their leading 
men owed to Persia the power which they enjoyed in their 
respective cities, and had therefore little temptation to 
desert its cause. In fact, the Greek auxiliaries of Xerxes, 
by their superiority both in skill and courage, were the most 
efficient part of his navy, and it was upon them that the 
chief weight of the contest fell. 

The little reliance which could be placed by Xerxes on 
the squadrons of Egypt, Cyprus, Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
and which was foreseen by Artemisia, was attested after 
the action by Mardonius*. The Ionians, on the con- 
trary, captured several of the Greek ships: the death of 
Ariabignes, the brother of Xerxes, who had the command 
of the Ionians and Carians, shows in what part of the fleet 
the battle had chiefly raged; and two of the Ionian com- 
manders, whose conduct was observed by the king, and 
whose names were by his orders inscribed by his secretaries 
among those who had served him faithfully, were after- 
wards rewarded, the one with the government of Samus, 
the other with a large grant of land. Towards the close of 


1 Herodot. 4, 137. p.c, 508. 3 Herodot. 8, 68. 100. 
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the action, when the Phoenicians had been routed by their 
Athenian opponents, some Pheenicians, who had lost their 
ships, and had escaped to the shore, endeavoured to hide their 
disgrace by taking advantage of the suspicions which always 
oppressed the Asiatic Greeks in the Persian court, and com- 
plained to Xerxes of the treachery of the Ionians as the 
cause of their misfortune. But it happened at the same 
moment that a vessel of Samothrace sank an Athenian 
under the eyes of the king; and although the former was 
immediately afterwards destroyed by a ship of AXgina, the 
Samothracians, by means of their skill in using the javelin, 
not only saved themselves, but captured the A®ginetan. 
This practical answer to the accusation of the Phcenicians 
was fatal to them ; for Xerxes, who was already ill-disposed 
towards them by the general misconduct of the Phoenician 
squadron, gave immediate orders that the calumniators 
should lose their heads '. 

Artemisia, for whose capture the Athenians had offered a 
reward of 10,000 drachmz, escaped about the same time 
from the enemy, by means of her cunning and presence of 
mind, and obtained more credit with Xerxes than she really 
deserved. Her galley being in great danger from the ship 
of Ameinias, she suddenly attacked and sank that of Da- 
masithymus of Calyndus in Caria’, a neighbour, against 
whom she had probably some private cause of dislike. 
This action having persuaded the Athenian that her ship 


1 In regard to the conduct of the Ionians, Diodorus relates an impro- 
bable story, which is not confirmed by Herodotus. He says, that when the 
Persians had stationed their fleet in the straits and around the island, the 
Ionians sent a certain Samian secretly to the Greeks, to communicate that 
information, together with a promise that they would desert the enemy 
during the action. He does not add, however, that they did desert. On 
the contrary, he remarks, that the left of the Barbarian fieet, where the 
Ionians and Persians were stationed, made the greatest resistance.— 
Diodor. 11, 17. 

2 Herodot. 8, 87. 93. 
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belonged either to his own fleet, or to a Greek deserter from 
the Persians, he desisted from the pursuit ; while Xerxes, 
supposing that the ship which she had sunk was an enemy, 
admired her conduct, exclaiming that his men had conducted 
themselves like women, and the women like men. 

It was towards the end of the action also, that Aristeides, 
collecting a body of Athenian hoplitee, many of whom were 
idle spectators of the combat on the shore of Salamis, passed 
over into the island of Psyttaleia, and put to death the Per- 
sians who had been stationed there by Xerxes’. 

Psyttaleia, now called Lipsokutéli (Λειψοκουτάλι), is pre- 
cisely as Atschylus has intimated, low, and unprovided even 
with such narrow creeks as afforded safety to the small 
vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed with shrubs, 
about a mile in length, and not more than two or three 
hundred yards broad. 

On such a narrow strip of land it was impossible for the 
Persians to find any shelter from the missiles of their 
assailants, or to resist in close combat, men much better 
armed for that purpose than themselves. Landing probably 
on the lee-side of the island, which is always accessible to 
a descent in moderate weather, the Greeks surrounded this 
select body of the enemy, and after having slain many with 
stones and arrows, destroyed the rest in a general assault, 
which occurred under the eyes of their sovereign, and of 
myriads of their countrymen on the adjacent shore of Attica. 

Pausanias, from whom it appears that the worship of 
Pan in Psyttaleia had continued to his time, and that 
wooden statues of the goat-footed deity were still seen in 
the island, is the only author who has pretended to fix the 
number of the Persians who fell in Psyttaleia. He states 
them to have amounted to 400%. Of the troops of embarka- 


1 ᾿Αριστείδης . .. - παραλαβὼν πολλοὺς τῶν ὁπλιτέων, οἱ παρατε- 
τάχατο παρὰ τὴν ἀκτὴν τῆς Σαλαμινίης χώρης, γένος ἐόντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
ἐς τὴν Ψυττάλειαν νῆσον ἀπέβησε ἄγων, οἱ τοὺς Πέρσας τοὺς ἐν ry 
νησίδι ταύτῃ κατεφόνευσαν πάντας. Herodot. 8, 95. 

2 Νῆσος δὲ πρὸ τῆς Σαλαμῖνός ἐστι καλουμένη Ψυττάλεια" ἐς ταύτην 
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tion great numbers were drowned from their ignorance of 
the art of swimming, while the Greeks, accustomed to this 
exercise from their infancy, easily escaped to Salamis, when 
their vessels were destroyed. 

The losses of the Persian fleet were in great measure 
caused by its magnitude and by the disproportion of the 
number of ships to the narrow space in which they fought. 
When the front of the three lines in which they were drawn 
up was defeated, it fell upon the ranks behind, at the very 
moment when the commanders of the latter were anxiously 
endeavouring to advance and to give proofs of their valour 
to the king. And thus his presence, by which he had hoped 
to ensure victory, and to retrieve former disgrace, contri- 
buted in no small degree to this new defeat. 

/gina shared with Athens the chief glory of the day ; 
the AXginetans having been particularly fortunate in the 
position of their vessels at the close of the action. In 
possession of the eastern end of the strait’, they inter- 


τῶν Βαρβάρων ὅσον τετρακοσίους ἀποβῆναι λέγουσιν" ἡττωμένου δὲ τοῦ 
ἹΞέρξου ναυτικοῦ, καὶ τούτους ἀπολέσθαι φασὶν ἐπιδιαβάντων ἐς τὴν 
Ψυττάλειαν τῶν Ἑλλήνων" ἄγαλμα δὲ ἐν τῇ νήσῳ σὺν τέχνῃ μέν ἐστιν 
οὐδέν. Πανὸς δὲ ὡς ἕκαστον ἔτυχε ξόανα πεποιημένα. Pausan. Attic. 
361. 

Plutarch relates, that among the Persians in Psyttaleia were three chil- 
dren of Sandauce, sister of Xerxes : this is ποῦ improbable, as it is no more 
than consistent with oriental manners for princes of a very tender age to be 
nominally placed in important commands. The same writer adds, upon the 
authority of Phanias of Lesbus, that the children having been sent to The- 
mistocles, he was prevailed upon by the priest Ecphrantides, aided by the 
popular voice, to slaughter them as a sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes. In the 
life of Themistocles, Plutarch represents that the children were brought to 
Themistocles when he was about to sacrifice the usual offerings previous to 
the battle : in his life of Aristides, on the contrary, he states that they were 
captured in Psyttaleia during the action. This contradiction, together with 
the silence of Herodotus, throws strong doubts on this story of Phanias. 

1 ὑποστάντες ἐν τῷ πορθμῷ. Herodot. 8,91. The πορθμὸς of Salamis 
is often mentioned by ancient authors, and has doubtless in all ages heen 
in the narrowest part of the strait. Diodorus describes it as τὸν πόρον 
μεταξὺ Σαλαμῖνος καὶ Ἡρακλείου. Ctesias describes it as τὸ στενώτατον 
τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ὃ Ἡράκλειον καλεῖται. Concerning the Heracleium see 
above, p. 34, 
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cepted and destroyed many of the Barbarian ships, when 
these retreating in confusion before the Athenians, en- 
deavoured to regain the bay of Phalerum’. A great 
number of the disabled ships were driven by the wind upon 
the promontory Colias (now Trispfrghi)*; nor can it be 
doubted that many other parts also of the neighbouring 
coast, particularly of the Munychian peninsula, were covered 
with wrecks. 

Xerxes, alarmed for the consequences of his defeat, and 
recollecting probably the advice given to him by his uncle 
Artabanus before he departed from Susa, was now extremely 
anxious to prevent the Greeks from attempting to cut off 
his retreat by destroying the bridge over the Hellespont’. 
In order to retain them in the bay of Salamis, whither they 
had retired with their damaged vessels, he began to build a 
mole, and united together some Phoenician ships of bur- 
then, as the commencement of a bridge across the strait‘. 
At the same time he made ready his fleet as if he had 
intended to renew the action ; and as the Greeks believed 
that he was still strong enough for the attempt, they were 
easily persuaded that such was his real intention®. In the 


ι ὅκως δέ τινὲς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους διαφύγοιεν, φερόμενοι ἐσέπιπτον ἐς 
τοὺς Αἰγινήτας. Herodot. 8, 91. 

2 Herodot. 8, 96. This place is particularly named by Herodotus for the 
sake of noticing the accomplishment of a prediction of the Athenian 
Lysistratus, who foretold that “ the women of Colias should dress their pro- 
visions with oars.” Κωλιάδες δὲ γυναῖκες ἐρετμοῖσι φρύξουσι. See also 
Strabo, p. 398. 

3 Herodot. 8, 97. 

4 ἐς τὴν Σαλαμῖνα χῶμα ἐπειρᾶτο διαχοῦν" yavdovg re Φοινικηΐους 
συνέδεε, ἵνα ἀντί τε σχεδίης ἔωσι καὶ τείχεος. Herodot. 1.1, It is 
searcely necessary to advert to the testimony of Ctesias, who represents 
the mole to have been erected previously to the battle : the same author 
supposes the Greeks to have fought with 700 ships, of which 100 were 
Athenians, and Mardonius to have been killed in an attempt to plunder 
Delphi, after having been defeated at Plateea, which battle he imagines to 
have occurred prior to that of Salamis. 

§ Diodorus represents Themistocles as having again sent his pedagogue 
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course of a very few days, however, having first advised 
with Mardonius and Artemisia, who sufficiently understood 
his sentiments not to offer any thing repugnant to them, he 
ordered his fleet to depart, and prepared to return to Persia, 
leaving Mardonius with 300,000 men in Greece to prosecute 
the contest by land. 

As soon as the Greeks were assured of the departure of 
the Persian fleet, they sailed in pursuit of it; but finding, 
on arriving at Andrus, that the enemy was not in sight, 
they determined in council that it would be more pru- 
dent to leave the retreating foe in possession of his 
bridge. 

To the traveller who visits the scene of the battle of 
Salamis, the position of the king of Persia during the 
action will always be an interesting inquiry. The assembled 
multitudes on the shore, and the contending fleets in the 
straits, with which his imagination animates the now silent 
and desolate scenery, will present an imperfect picture to 
his mind, until he can satisfy himself with regard to the hill 
where the monarch was seated on his silver-footed chair’, 
the principal officers of his household standing around him, 
the imperial parasol held by an attendant over his head ’, 
and the scribes by his side, writing down the names of those 
who had distinguished themselves in the action. It is com- 
monly thought that Xerxes placed himself on the summit 


to Xerxes to inform him that the Greeks had this intention, with a view to 
hasten his departure. Plutarch relates that the message was sent by Ar- 
tanes,a Persian prisoner. Diodorus is at variance also with Herodotus as to 
the Persian forces left in Greece under Mardonius, and which he states to 
have amounted to four instead of three hundred thousand. Diod. 11, 
19. 

1 Demosth. in Timocrat. 741, Reiske. Harpocrat. Suid. in ἀργυρόπους. 

? Thus Aristeides is made by Plutarch to describe him (Themist. 16), 
and thus we see the kings of Persia represented on the sculptures of Perse- 
polis. In like manner the sculptures of Thebes represent some of the 
victorious kings of Egypt attended by a parasol-bearer and a secretary ; but 
they are seated upon a war-chariot instead of a chair. 
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of Mount A®galeos ; a position only less improbable than 
that stated by Acestodorus, who wrote that the Persian king 
was seated on the top of Kérata, a mountain on the confines 
of Megaris, five or six miles from the nearest part of the 
straits of Salamis’. The summit of Mount AXgaleos does 
indeed immediately overhang the strait, so as to command a 
complete view of it: and if Xerxes had wished to compre- 
hend within the prospect the Saronic gulf, together with a 
great part of Attica, Megaris, and Corinthia, the summit of 
the mountain would have been an excellent station ; but his 
object was to be present at the battle, to communicate 
speedily with the ships, to distinguish each vessel, to observe 
the conduct of those on board, and to commit-the memo- 
rials of that conduct to writing. The incident relating 
to Artemisia, and still more the dispute between the Phoe- 
nicians and Ionians, which Xerxes decided while the battle 
was raging, clearly show that he was very near the scene of 
action. 

The words of A®schylus are too vague to decide this 
question; but the cotemporary historian, in conformity 
with reason and probability, informs us that Xerxes sat 
under Mount A®galeos*. The only author who has spe- 
cified his position more particularly is Phanodemus, who 
describes it as beyond the Heracleium, near the narrowest 
part of the straits*. A situation sufficiently removed 
from the shore to give the necessary elevation, and about 
the middle distance between the two extremities of his 
line, one of which was near the island Arpathdni, and 


1 Ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

2"Oxwe yap τινα ἴδοι Ξέρξης τῶν ἑωυτοῦ ἔργον τι ἀποδεικνύμενον ἐν 
τῇ ναυμαχίῃ, κατήμενος ὑπὸ τῷ οὔρεϊ τῷ ἀντίον Σαλαμῖνος τὸ καλέεται 
Αἰγάλεως, ἀνεπυνθάνετο τὸν ποιήσαντα" καὶ οἱ γραμματισταὶ ἀνέγραφον 
πατρόθεν τὸν τριήραρχον καὶ τὴν πόλιν. Herodot. 8, 90. 

3. “Ἅμα δ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ Ziptng μὲν ἄνω καθῆστο τὸν στόλον ἐποπτεύων καὶ 
τὴν παράταξιν, ὡς μὲν Φανόδημός φησιν, ὑπὲρ τὸ Ἡράκλειον ᾧ βράχει 
πόρῳ διείργεται τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἡ νῆσος. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 
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the other towards the Munychian peninsula, was the point 
best adapted to the purposes of Xerxes; and as this 
position is nearly opposite to Psyttaleia, it will accord 
with the fact of his having been an eye-witness of the 
destruction of his friends in that island. 


ADDENDA. 


P. 23, note 1.—To the authorities, in proof of the mari- 
time situation of Brauron, may be added that of Herodotus, 
4,145. 6, 188. 

P.33, note 4.—It has been supposed that the creek of 
Trapez6na and not the bay of Keratzini was the port 
Phoron of Demosthenes and Strabo; but the words, 
“ beyond the limits of your emporium” (Peireeus), (ἔξω 
τῶν σημείων τοῦ ὑμετέρου ἐμπορίου), which Demosthenes 
applies to Phoron, are better suited to the bay of Κογαὐζίηϊ, 
if we may consider the walls mentioned in ‘ the Topo- 
graphy of Athens,” page 400, as belonging to the outworks 
of the maritime city. 

P. 35, note 1. For the Attic origin of the name of 
Troy, see Strabo, p. 604, from whence Stephanus derived 
his remark (in Τροΐα). 

P. 49, line 20.—Diodorus (4, 59) supposes Mount Cory- 
dallus, and not the Eleusinian Cephissus, to have been the 
place where Procrustes lay in wait for travellers. 

P. 54, line 15.—The temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and 
Core at Halimus, mentioned by Pausanias, is alluded to by 
Clemens of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 10, Sylb.). 

P. 55, line 8.—The most profitable fishery on the Attic 
coast, near Zoster, was that of the tunny at Hale, where was 
a θυννεῖον, or inclosure in the sea, into which the tunnies 
were driven. A temple of Apollo, which stood probably on 
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the adjacent part of Hymettus, was supported by the profits 
of this fishery. ‘The epithet of the Apollo here worshipped 
was Κύννιος, Kiveoc, or Κυνήειος, because the temple had 
been founded by Cynnis, son of Apollo, and the nymph Par- 
netheia. Cynnis was said to have derived his name from 
having been exposed, when an infant, upon Mount Hymet- 
tus by his grandmother Latona, and saved by the dogs 
and shepherds, who heard his cries. The Κυννίδαι were 
an Attic γένος; by one of whom the priesthood of the 
Cyneeium was always held. Socrates, Crates, ap. Phot. 
Lex. in Κύνειος, ap. Suid. in Κυνήειος. Hesych. in Κύννιος. 
Phot., Hesych. in Kuvvida. 

P. 71, line 26.—The vicinity of Amphitrope to Thoricus, 
and its situation in the mining district of Mount Laurium, 
are evident from an inscription in the British Museum 
(Boeckh Ins. Gr. No. 162). The mining district, besides 
the demi Anaphlystus, Besa, Amphitrope, and Thoricus, 
contained several places which were not demi, as Lau- 
reium, Thrasyllum, Maroneia, Aulon. The Κεγχρεῶνες, 
or Ka@apiornpia, were places where the silver was sepa- 
rated from the ore. See Demosth. c. Panteen. p. 967. 
973. 974, Reiske; AXschin. c. Timarch. p.121; Theophr. 
ap. Harpocr. in Κεγχρεών ; and the inscription above- 
mentioned, in which Thrasyllum is mentioned. 

P. 72, line 22.—The peninsula near Prasiz, still bearing 
the name of Kopwvea, slightly corrupted, answers to the 
Attic chersonese (χερσόνησος πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν), men- 
tioned by Stephanus in Κορώνεια. 

P. 73, line ult.—The name of Dhiony’so-Vuni, attached 
to the mountain which rises above Kuvar4, and not far from 
Méronda, is obviously ancient, and leads to the belief that 
it was in the demus of Phlyeia; for we may infer from 
Pausanias (Attic. 31,2) that Phlyeia was near Myrrhinus ; 
and we learn from him that Phlyeia contained temples of 
the Earth and of Apollo; that in the latter the deity was 
worshipped with the epithet of Dionysodotus, and that a 
second altar was dedicated to Bacchus Anthius. 
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P. 62, line 11. It is curious that Patroclus, who seems 
never to have had any connexion with Athens but upon this 
occasion, should have left his name attached in subsequent 
ages to an island near Sunium. It arose from his having 
been a celebrated person in his day, as commanding for se- 
veral years the most powerful fleet of that time, and from 
his having established some camp or temporary fortress on 
the island; which, from the word Πατροκλονήσιος in Ste- 
phanus, appears to have been inhabited. There are in- 
deed some remains of a Hellenic fortress on the island. 
Three or four years before the naval campaign of Patro- 
clus in the Attic seas, he had been noted for putting the 
poet Sotades into a leaden vase (εἰς μολυβῆν κεραμίδα), 
and throwing him into the sea at Caunus, for his libels on 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and particularly for an offensive 
verse (preserved by Athenzeus) on the king’s marriage with 
his sister Arsinoé. Hegesandrus ap. Athen. 14, 4. p. 621. 
Cas. 

P. 134, note 4.—Add the authority of king Philip in his 
letter (ἀνδρίαντα πρὸ τῶν πυλῶν). Demosth. p. 159, Reiske. 

P. 183.—In the inscriptions illustrative of the naval 
affairs of Athens, which have lately been discovered at the 
Peireeus (see “‘ Topography of Athens,” p. 402, note 2, 
and the Addenda,) there occur the names of upwards 
of ninety demi. The following passages alone are of any 
importance in confirmation of the CaTaLocuE OF THE 
Demi: 

᾿Αρχέδημος Αὐρί(δης). Boéckh. Urkunden, ὅσο. Inscrip- 
tion II. line 28. 

Πάλτων ᾿Ανακαιεύς. 1a2. Xd 110. 

᾿Ονομακλέους ‘ExdAn(Qev). X b. 132. ᾿Ὀνομακλῆς 
“ExaAnOev. X c. 104, 118. 

Στράτων ᾿Ἐροιάδης. X c. 106. Φιλοκλέους ᾿Εροιάδου. 
XVI Ρ. 197. Φιλόδημος Ἐροιάδης. XVIL a. 1. 

᾿Αντιφάτης Θοραιεύς. Xc. 92. Φανόστρατος Θοραιεύς. 
X d. 146. 

These give a new form of the Gentile of Thore, 
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Θεοφάνην Κόπρειον. Χ ἃ. 106. Εὐθύδικος Κόπρειος. X e. 
101. Δέρκιππος Κόπρειος. XIV a. 6, &e. 

Φιλοκράτης "Qabev. X d. 95. 

Κλεόστρατος ᾽᾿Οῆθεν. Χ 6. 128. Ναυσικλῆς Ὀῆθεν. 
XIII a.119. Εὐφράνορος ᾿Ὀῆθεν. XIV ο. 56. Ναυσικλέους 
Ὀῆθεν, ibid. 237. 

Μένιος Οἰῆθεν. Χ d. 55. 

Θεόδοτος ἐγ Μυῤῥινούττης. XIII d. 172. 180. XIV e. 
150, &. XVI b, 47, &e. ᾿Αλκίμαχος ἐγ Μυῤῥι(νούττης) 
XIV b. 41. 

Frequent mention occurs in these inscriptions of citizens 
of Myrrhinus, and constantly with the Gentile Μυῤῥινούσιος ; 
there can scarcely be any further question therefore that 
Myrrhinus and Myrrhinutta were different places. See 
above, p. 201. 
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a ~ 14, 196, 197, 197, 198, 237, 


. sander and Pausanias en- 
camp in τὰ 421. Wall, and Antiqui- 
oo. of, 599. Sacred’ to Minerva, 


1 
᾿Ακαδημία, 197. 
Semana Athenian tribe, 286. 
Acamas, € Hae of a tribe, 116. His 
statue, 
Acastus a Pie horses, painted by Mi- 


con. 
Acciajuali, of Florence, govern Athens, 


Aston’ e, 409. 

Acharneis, demus, ii, 35, 185, Its district, 

a gateof the Asty, 445, 446; 
ii, 38, 

Achelous, altar of, fi. 117, 

rer eey Achradusi, — ἐπα 
chilles at Scyrus, painting in the Pro- 
pylea, 144,00 

Acratopotes, 396. 

Acratus, a companion of Bacchus ; sculp- 
ture representing his face, 

Acratus, agent of Nero, 43, 45. "$5. 

Acrocorinthus resists Boniface, 69. Its 


F ecihog pets 310, hill, ig 
δὴν 18, OF Jecro} 7, hill, 5 8. 
ἐὸν 449. Trea: Teasury ah Στὰ τ 


24] = 
Platforms of, 331. Gene 
ig of, 307 et seq. Modern diac 
° 
Acroteria, of Grecian and Roman tem- 
ples, 212 ἢ, 
hone Attic tribe, ii. 11. 
Adeimantus, the Corinthian admiral at 
Salamis, ii, 171, 256, ἄς 
Adrastus, heroum of, ii, 32. 
Adrianis, tribe, 239, 
Eacus, temenus of, 489, 


FEacide, ii. 167. 

£antis, Athenian tribe, ii, 13, 85. 

Zgeus, eponymus of an Athenian 
tribe, 1, 115; ii, 11, His statue, i 


Αἰδὼς, 124, 210 τὶ 
ZEgaleos, mountain, 208 nh - 
vides the plain of ‘Aen δὲ from that of 
i i "Sor 139, 144, Torrent 
gs at «ἐδ foot of, 14]. 
Gren Hell a tower on the sum- 
Eun = f, 4. Εἰ f 
us, reign o nymus of a 
tibe, ΠΗ li, 25. Bic statec, ἐν i 
110, δ ἃ Δ 489, Founds the 
Delphinium, 133 πα, Casts himself 
into the sea, 143, 
ZEgicoreis, Attic al ii, LL 
€Egileia, island, ii, 
“— demus, ii, rey 53, 184. Its site, 


FEgina, 10, 22; ii. 167, 168. 

Eginetan scl τὶ of sculpture, ii, 
féginetan colony in Salamis, ii. fio 
Egospotami, 16, 420, 597. 

ZEschylus, statue of, in the Dionysiac 


theatre, 139. His portrait in’ the 
Pecile, 123 n., 139, His tragedies, 
246. ii τὴ. His description of 


1 ; 
the battle of Salamis, 250. 
— temples of, 140, 178, 292, 


ii, 
FEthalidw, demus, ii. 42, 184. 
ZEthiopians, arrows of the, ii, 100 ἡ. 
Sculpture of, on a vase at Rhamnus, 
106 n. Of Meroé, 106, 

JEtolia, 18, 67. 

Exoneis, demus, ii, 53, 55, 

Aeon, ἘΝῚ . Τοῖς 

ἄγαλμα, n., 27 
yi meminon and Menelaus, sculpture 

Phidias, ii, 107, 
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Agatharcus, inventor of scenic decora- 
tion, 246. 

᾿Αγαθὴ Τύχη, 537. 

Agathon, 520. 

Ageladas, master of Phidias; his statue 
of Hercules, 

ἀγέλαστος πέτρα, 492, 

‘Ayia Σοφία, 6s, 481. 

‘Ayia BapBapa, Cape of, ii. 171. 

‘Ayia Τριὰς, monastery, ii. 39, 

ἅγιον βημα, 82 n. 

Aghia, Cape, ii. 55. 

Aghyra, island, ii. 165. 

Agis II., his campaigns, ii. 18. 

Aglaophon, paintings of Alcibiades by, 
qa ΓΝ 

Aglaurus. See Agraulus. 

*Ayvworos Θεὸς, 89 n., 90, 91, 95. 

Agnusii, demus, ii. 26, 44, 183. Its si- 

Pcie ti dam: Ρ 

ra, the Hi eian, at Peireeus, 

83,390. ΤΡ, 


Agora of Elis, 29. 


Agora of Athens, 123, 215, 218, 225. 
‘Propyleam of the New, 22, 211, 253, 


Agora, the Old, at Athens, 14, 216, 441. 

Agoracritus of Parus, pupil of Phidias, 
li. te 

᾿Αγοραὶ, 487. 

Agre, suburb of, 135, 281. Temple of 
Ceres in, 250. Divided into two parts 
by the Stadium, 281. 

Aureuhos, deughter of Goerops, 127, 158 

ulus, daughter of Cecrops, 155, 
05, 263, 266, 298, 339, 345, 539. 
Agrigentum, temple of Jupiter at, 515. 
Agipna, his theatre called Agrippeium, 
163. Pedestal of, 327. 

Agrolas, one of the Pelasgi, 159 n. 

ae two demi, 182, 281, 282; ii. 
3l, 47, 183. 

*Aiéos xuvén, 508. 

— church and pass of, ii. 


Ajax, eponymus of an Athenian tribe, 
115; ii. 12, His statue, i 115. 
Painting of Ajax and Cassandra in 


the Peecile, His temple and sta- 
tue at Salamis, 168. 
ἀκτὴ, ii. 1. 


Alalcomene, temple of Minerva at, 39 


a 
Alaric the Goth, at Athens, 52. 
Albanians inhabiting Greece, 77, 98. 
Alcamenes, sculptor, 46; a pupil of 
Phidias, 133 n., 275 n, His statue of 
Juno, 107; of Mars, 116: of Venus 
in the Gardens, 133; of Bacchus, 137; 
of Hecate Triformis, 530; of Procne 
Alike TIO αι, 144, 213 
cibiades, Ba n., 597. 
Bust of, 26) n. or = 
Alcimus, Cape, 378, 380 n. 
Alciphron, ii. 74, 
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Alcippe, 539. 

pi pomeeset gr ΞΡ >. 
cmeonide, ii, 

‘Alemene, altar of, 134. 

Alcyoneus bound by Hercules, sculp- 
ture in the Theseium, 510. 

Alexander, conquests of, 18, His sta- 

Pin te δικόν ἡ 
egrana, or na Metékhi, ii. 

‘Aliki (Hale), ii. 23, 24, 55. 

Alopece, demus, 442; ii, 184. Temple 
of Venus at, 8]. 

Alphabets of Phenicia, Greece, and 
fealy, 451, 452. 

Alphitopolis Stoa or meal-baz4r, erected 
y Pericles, 382, 

ἄλση, 10]. 

Altars of various deities in Athens, 489, 

Amarysia, festival, ii. 41. 

Amasia, native town of Strabo, 32. 

Amaxanteis, demus, ii. 

Amazones, legends of their invasion of 
Attica, 108 n., 165, 232, 233. — 
tures of, 151, 543. Paintings of, 12), 


Amazoneium, 232, 490. 
Ambelakia, village in Salamis, ii. 170, 


Ambelékipo, village, 283. ii. 31. 
Amelesagoras, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
Ammonius, his book “on altars,” 36 n. 
Amphiale, promontory, ii. 164. 
Amphiaraus, statue of, at Athens, 116. 
Temple of, in the Oropia, ii. 116 
seq. Fountain of, 117, Baths of, 


Rh. 
Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, king of 
the Athenians, 2. Image of, 
Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, ii. 
Uz. His oracle at Mallus, 117 n. 
Amphipolis, 464. 
Amthitrons = 13, 71, 184, 214. 
Amphitrope, demus, ii. 13, 184, 
‘Amurath ΠΤ sultan, 78, 74, 
Anaceium, or temple of the Dioscuri, 
12, 126, 252, 261, 267, 268, 269, 394. 
Anacreon, statue of, 151, 353. 
Anaceeis, demus, ii. Tas. 


Anagyrasii, demus, ii. 56, 184. 
Anaphiyat demus, i, 13, 25, 51, 59, 


Anavyso, metékhi, ii, 59. 

Anchesmus, mount, 177, 204, 205, 208 
n. Identity with Lycabettus, 205, 
210; ii. 6. 

Andocides, on the garrison and defences 
of Athens, 419 n, 

ἀνδριὰς, 109 n. 

—— death of, 366. Altar of, 


Andron, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Andronicus of Cyrrhus, his Horologium, 
in the New Agora, 26, 190, 218. See 
Horologium. 

Androtion, Athenian historian, 37 n. 


INDEX. 


ἄγχι, 209 n. 

pd adi στοὺς, 190, 

Angele, demus, ii, 76, 183. 

Anhydrus, or the lesser Hymettus, ii. 3. 

Ancyleis, demus, ii. 

ἄνω, κάτω, 243, 267 n., 361. 

Anteus and Hercules, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 503. 

Antenor, statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton by, 117. 

Anthemocritus, tomb of, 228, 293. Sur- 
mounted by a statue, ii. 134. His 
death, 150. 

Anthemion, son of Diphilus, dedication 
in the Acropolis by, 354. 

ἘΝ μόδα Athenian tribe, 25; ii. 12, 


Antigonus, king, 25, 118 n.; ii, 32. 
Antigonus and Demetrius, statues of, in 
chariot, 118 n. ‘Tribes named from, 

ii, 12. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 406. 

Antigonus Carystius, 127 n., 205 πὶ 

Antinous, statues and pictures of, 28. 

Antioch, city, noticed by Pausanias, 30. 

Αϑθοοδ, Athenian tribe, ii. 12, τς 
ntiochus, eponymus of a tribe, ; 

αὖ: τι Hi μι, i Lae ae 
ntiochus iphanes, i, 117. 
498, 514. Ὁ ones 

— the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 


mh 

Antipater places a garrison in Munychia, 
404. His death’ 405. 

Antiquities of Athens, modern history 


of the, 88 seq. 
— of Greece, 97, 99, 100, 100 n. 
3, et passim. 
Antisthenes, 134 n. 
Antonines, state of Athens in their times, 
27, 46, 60, 
Antoninus Pius, 28 n. 
Antonius, Marcus, 21, 22, 42. Colossal 
᾿ προ of, δέον 
es, painter, 
‘Apatliena, Ma library, 41, 
Aphidna, town and demus, ii. 7, 13, 17, 
19. 21, 185. Demi of the Aphidnwa, 


Aphidnus, friend of Theseus, ii. 19. 

Aphrodite. See Venus. 

Aphrodisium, Port, 368 n., 373, 376, 
381, 392. 

ἀφύη, 397 π. 

Apollo, statue of, 116. Statues of, by 
Calamis and Leochares, 113: by Eu- 
bulides, 110. Cave of, 140, 159, 356. 
His statue moved toConstantinople,57. 
Apollo Alexicacus, 1. Amycleus, 
503 n. Delphinius, 4, 57, 132, 273, 
Epicurius, nm. Lycius, 134, Mu- 

etes, 110. Parnopius, statue of, b 
Phidias, 151, 353, Patrous, 4, 11¢ 
213 n.” Temple of, 113, 242, 299, 


572, Statue of, by Euphranor, 113. 
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A. Pythius, 4, 113 n. Temple of, near 
the lympieium, 9, 273. Statue of, 
132. A. "Ayueds, ii. 35. Temple of 
A. at Prasiw, 72. Of A. Delius at Ma- 
rathon, 99. Of A, Pythius at Ginoé, 
on the frontier of Baotia, 99 n., 130. 
Altar of A. Peon in the Amphiara- 
eium, LI6. Temple of, at Dhafni, in 
the Sacred Way, 137, 145, 152. Ora- 
cle of; see Delphi. 

Ape his defence of Perinthus, 


Apollonieis, demus, ii, 181, 185. 


ἀποφισκοσυνηγὸς, 54 ἃ. 
Apostélus, acale of, ii, 10, 113, 1.4. 
Torrent near it, 123. 


ἀποτείχισμα, 391, 

Aqueduct of Hadrian, 99, 202, 277. 
Arabia visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Arakli, modern village, 42. 

Araphenii, demus, ii. 23, 24, 76, 185. 
‘Aratus, 407, 428, 

'᾽Αρβανῖται, 77. 

ee. Greek emperor, edicts of, 55, 


Arcesilaus, picture of Leosthenes and 

his children in the Peirweus, by, 367. 
Archedemus, the Nympheum of, ii, 57. 
ee his retreat into Munychia, 


ἀρχεῖα, 118 n., 114 n., 115 n., 243, 

Archeptolemus, 13 ἢ, 

— — invades Attica, 466, 601 n.; 
ii. 5, 

Architecture, Athenian, 96, 103, 104, 
513, 528, 573. Remarks on Greek, 


334, 336. 

Archives of Athens, 243. 

ἀρχεῖα, 491, 

ἀρχιτέκτων, 84] n. 

Ardettus, ancient Court, 233, 360. 

Areiopagus, hill and court of justice, 
160, 161. 165, 181,241, 242, 356, 539. 

Areus, king of Sparta, 406. 

Argades, Attic tribe, ii. LL. 

A eg ἴϑι μι i 

ΠῚ, 88. eracleium at the 

foot of, 84, 98. 

Argos, 10, Theatre of, 323. 

᾿Αργυροκοπεῖον, 490. 

Ariadne, painting of, in the temple of 
Bacchus, 

Ariobarzanes II. repairs the Odeium of 
Pericles, 26, 129 ἢ, 

Aristagoras of Miletus, ii. 225 πὶ 

Aristeides, 7, 459. His sepulchre at 
crane = His are he Ma- 
rathon, ii. 208, et seq. is choragic 
dedication and i eaten iy 185 n. 

Aristeides, his picture of Bacchus, 47 n. 

ἐν ἀριστερᾷ. ἐν δεξιᾷ, 324, 325 ἃ. 

Aristion besieged ἈΠ Athens by Sylla, 


n. n., 
Aristocles, sculptures by, ii. 75 ἢ, 
Aristogeiton and Harmodius, statues of, 
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in the Old Agere, 221, 239, 241, 244; 
y Antenor, 117 i by Critius and 
esiotes, 117, 147 
Aristomachus, πον, οἵ, 489. 
Aristophanes, his allusions to Athenian 
ΩΣ 179, 190n., 215 n., iin. 
347, 349 350 n., 395 n., i» 423 ; 


64, 87. 

Aristotle, concerning Hippodamus of 
Miletus, 12. ΤΩ ἘΣ of, 41, His 
disciples, the Peripatetics, 134 a 
Allusions to, 274 n. 

Arméni, mount, ii. 124 πὶ 

Arpathéni, island, ii. 165, 

A n, house of, its dominion in 

Pe ΤΣ κα τ, 275, 
rrephore, 

prion of Poros Bi, a 365, 392. 

Arsinoé, statue of, TIB, 240. 

~~ Capra of of the perfection of Greek, 


Aiterborata pe trait of, in the Peecile, 
π. Stable of the horses of, ii, 93, 

88, His command in the expedition 
against Greece, 

Artemis, temple of the Thracian, in 
Munychia, 395. 

Artemis Eucleia, 119 ἢ, 

Artemisia of Halicarnassus, her conduct 
at Salamis, ii. 257 seq. 

Artemisium, in Eubcea, ii. 241. 

Asbestus or Amiantus, 154. 

Ascalus, son of Hymenzus, founder of 
‘Ascalon, 475, 

Asani, tumuli and ruins near, ii. 48, 55, 

Asclepicium, 140. 

Ashtaroth, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 

Asiatic Greece, 31, 37, 97. Conquest 
of, by the Romans, 39. Robbed of 
sculptures and statues by order of 
Nero, 43, 45, Statues transferred 
from thence to Constantinople, 49. 

Asine, now Iri, 84. 

Aslan Limani (Port Peireeus), 371. 

Asopus, river, ii, 112. Mouth of the, 114. 

A ee ats a statue by Lycius in the 

cropol is, 

Astarte, or Ven Urania, 120 n. 

ἄστη ἐλαία, 155 n., 339 n. 

ἌΝ gate, or Pylon Asticus, 121, 253, 


“99. π. 

Asty, walls of the, 225, 272, 275, 432— 
436, 448. On the eastern and north- 
eastern side of brick, 436 n. Present 
ne of them, 325, 276, 276, 436 n., 

448. Extent and circuit uit of them, 
437. Re by Justinian, 55, 

᾿Αστοὶ or ᾿Αστεῖς, ‘tribe, ii. 2. 

Astypalma, cape, ii. 53, δὴ, 

Atebonte, island in the strait of Salamis, 

Ateneis, demus, ii. ]85. 

Athena, festival, in the twelve Attic 
cities, 2. 

Athenais, Attic tribe, ii. LL, 
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᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, ii. 43 π' 
᾿Αθηνᾶς, ἡ ἐριδία τῆς, 58 τι. 

Athene. See Minerva. 

ag people, statue of, by Lyson, 


Athenian literature, in the era of the 
Antonines, ii, 82 n. 

Athenians retire to Salamis on the Per- 
sian invasion, ii. 149. Their ancient 
conte ere: Megarenses for that 
island, eir preparations against 
the Persians, and fatile of Marathon, 
205 seq. 

Athenians, tomb of the, at Marathon, ii. 
99, 100. Their generals at Marathon, 
205 seq. The ola commanders 
at Salamis, 253, & 

Athens, early history of 8, 172, 
Described b Thazyattes, 172 Taken 
by Xerxes, 11, 12,157. Rebuilt, 12. 
Its population, 618—623, Naval 
ict of, "ν 16, 363, et te an 

bours and triremes, 
392, 395 n., 397,398, 465, 468. | Mu- 
nychia considered as the maritime 
citadel of, 401—403. Its army and 
the expense of it, 467. Annual reve- 
nue of, 17 n., 458 seq. 465. Under 
the government of Demetrius Phale- 


rus, Its investment by Philip, son 
of Demetrius, 20, Its revolt in the 
reign of Augustus, 22. By whom 


clandured of cheney of art, 40, 56, 58. 
Tes sculptures carried to Constantino- 
ple, 48, 49, 56, 57. Its SS a in 
the time of the Antonines, 27, 60. 
Favoured by Constantine the Great, 
49, And by Julian, 60. Heathen 
ph ag —* thology of yh τ 
nians, 1 Bs 35, 796, ὅθ]. 301. 452, 
et im. Pagan rites in τῶ ὧν 
pt ager the reign of Theodo- 
sius, 49, Menaced by the Goths, 51, 
52. Visited by Alaric, 53. Escapes 
pillage by Genseric, 54. Im fal 
edicts against sacrifices, not enforced 
at, 55. Its later Platonic school of 
philosophy, 62. Its first bishop Dio- 
nysius, a disciple of St. Paul, 60. 
Conversion of its temples into churches 
60—62. Peaceable demeanour of its 
Christian inhabitants, fil. Its mar- 
tyrs, 60. Leon Sgurés repulsed from, 

Is conferred as a duchy upon Otho 

de la Roche, 69. Bishop Michael 
Choniates replaced by a Roman eccle- 
siastic, 69. The city reduced to its 
modern limits, 69 n. Hugh and Wal- 
ter de Brienne, and Roger Deslau, 
dukes of, 70. The duchy of Athens 
and Neépatra an appan of the 
aor of Aeron: ΤΙ, eo. Goreuel 
by the Florentine fans of Acciaju- 
oli, 72—75. Seized by Mehmet the 
Second, 75. Captured by Morosini, 
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80—84. Abandoned by the Vene- 
tians, 84, Its condition, at the ter- 
mination of the dark ages of Europe, 
78. Description of, by a Greek of the 
fifteenth century, 478. Unknown to 
Europe in the sixteenth, 88, 94, Ri- 
valry with Megara and AZgina, ii, 167. 

Athmoneis, demus, ii. 4] 183 

Athos, Mount, ii. 303, 204, 

Atossa, mother of Xerxes, ii. 252. 

sem, Athenian tribe, 25, 239; ii, 12, 
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Attalus, king of Pergamus, 20. Epo- 
nymus of a tribe, 116, His statue, 
116, 485. Dedications by him, 348, 
349. Garden of, in the Academy, 
602. His alliance with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 12. 

᾿Ατθίδες, 36 1. 

Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, 2, Attic 
tribe, ii. fi. 

᾿Αττικὰ γράμματα, 110. 

Attic songs, 117 n., 339 n. 

Attic letters, i L16. ii. 58 n., 178 τ, 


Attica, early religious worship of, 2. 
The twelve cities of, 2,4 n.. Kings 
of, 3, 538, 539. Homer's allusions to 


its ‘history, 5. Invaded by Xerxes 
and Mardonius, 9, 277. Colonies from, 
established in Italy, 453. Modern 
vernacular language of, τι ϑῖτα 


mines of, 363; ii. 3, 48, 
phy of, ii, 1, et seq. Its mountains, 
2—6, 65, 138, Rivers and torrents, 
7—10, 24, 66, 71, 79, 80, 112, 123, 
Geograp) ical division of, 13, 24, 77. 
Tribes of, 1], 12, 183 seq. The 
twelve Ionic cities of, 13—30. Dem 
of; see Demi. Fortresses of, 21, 37. 
124, 126, 132, Coast of, 65, 67, ΤΙ, 
103. Woods and Forests of, 104, aa 
Augustus pardons the Athenians, 21— 
3 His reign, 514. Removes 
some dedications from the temple at 
Tegea, 42, ie, agp or portico of, 


218, 253. His policy and government, 
2353. ΤΡ 


Auride, demus, ii. 185. 


sire carrying away Cephalus, statues, 


Autochthon, Attic tribe, ii. LL. 
Autolycus, the pancratiast, statue of, by 
chares, en 

ar Platonie dialogue of, 276, 

Azenicis, demus, ii, 183. Valley of, 0]. 
Bay of, 66, 

ἄξονες, 127. 

Babin, le pére, his description of Athens, 
91 92, ba 480. 

Bacchus, σὺ 846. Temple of, in the 
Asty, 1, 137 173, 284 seq. Tem- 
ple of, near the Academy, 361. Thea- 


tre of, 10, 17, 137 n., 183, Statue of, 
in the Gigantomachia of the Acropo- 
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lis, 349, In the Asclepieium, 141. In 
the Odeium, 119. Painting of, car- 
ried to Rome, 47 n. Statue of, by 
Thymilus, 137. Statue of, by Alca- 
menes, 137. Eleuthereus, statue of, 
137. Sanctuary of B. Melpomenus, 
110, Orthius, altar of, . Feast 
of, and sacrifice of a goat to, ii, 3m 
B. Cissus, 35. B. Melpomenus, 35. 
Bacchus instructing Icarius, mythus 
of, 104. Epithets of, 137n.; ii. 137 π, 
Aaveta, 486, 
thrum, 491, 
Barbara, St., cape of, ii. 171. 
Basileius, stoa, 111, 236—241. 
Bate, demus, ii. 183. 
Baths at Athens, 484, 486. 
a one of the Ten Courts, 161, 
0. 


Bazar, modern, and ancient Agora com- 


pared, 225, 487 n. 
βεβαίως κλειστὰ, 269, 
ei, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 
Belbina, island, if, 53, 62. 
Bélikas, village, ii. 43. 
Bellerophon watering Pegasus, metope, 


543, 544, 
Bellona, statue of, by the sons of Praxi- 
a ΠΕ 180, 517, 
nua, τὸ, 82 π. 517. 
endis, temple of, or Bendideium, 385, 
a 395. Festival οἵ ne ae 567. 
erenice, statue of, Wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 18], 
Berenicidaz, demus, ii. 181, 185. 
Berisades, statue of, 491. 
Beseeis, demus, 494, 497. ii. 13, 66, 
186, Forest of Besa, 66. 
Blaute, 491. 
Βλάχοι, 77. 
oer or Bocalias, rivulet in Salamis, 


ii, 

Beotia, its olic dialect, ii, 111, Its 
frontier with Attica, 128,129. Wars 
of the Beotians, 128,129, Question 
as to a demus of, ᾿ 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, go- 
verns northern Greece, 67. Confers 
the duchy of Athens on Otho de la 
Roche, 69, Invades Eubeea, 69, fails 
before Nauplia and the Acrocorinthus, 


Booksellers, Athenian, 487. 

Boreas, fabled to have aided the Athe- 
nian fleet, 135, Sanctuary of, near 
the Tlissus, 135 πὶ 


βωμὸς, aL 
βόθρον, 602. 


emple of Diana at, 72. 
oe northern district of Paralia, 
ii, 
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βρέτας, 576. 

rilessus, or Brilettus, mountain of At- 
tica, 210. ii. 4, 78, 104, 

Bréndsted, chevalier, references to, 86, 
537, 543 ny 

Brutus and Cassius allied with the Athe- 
nians, 21, 118 n. Statues of, 2] ἢ. 

Bucoleium, 360. 

Budorum, fortress in Salamis, ii. 174. 

Budorus, mountain, ii. 173, 174, 

Buffaloes of Greece, ii. 94 n. 

Buleuterium, or council-house of the 
Four Hundred, 114, 237, 243, 

Bulgarians overrun Greece, 77. 

Bull, statue of, in the Acropolis, 147. 

ica pictures of the, 578. Demus, 


3 i. 

Butes, altar of, 153,578. Descendants 
of, hereditary priests of Minerva and 
Neptune, 153 n. Head of, proverb 
relating to it, 122 n. : a 

es source of the Cephissus at, ii, 


Byzantine historians of the twelfth cen- 
tury, 57, 77. 


Ceneus, sculpture of, 511. 

Cesar, C. Julius, pardons the Athenians, 
21. Makes donations to Athens, 21 
22,213. Restores Corinth, 21 n., 24n. 

Cesar, Lucius, grandson of Augustus, 
212 n., 214. 

Calades, statue of, 116. 

Calamis, sculptor, 46. His statue of 
Apollo, His Venus Leena, 
145. His Victory without Wings, 


Calamites, heroum of, 489. 

Calenus, Q. Fufius, sent by Cesar to 
Athens, 410. 

Callia, fountain, &c. on Mount Hy- 
mettus, 283; ii. 9 

eo a well at Eleusis, ii, 158, 


cr statue of, 116. Dedication by, 
cae, architect of Pericles, 27, 


Callimachus, polemarch, portrait of, in 
the Pecile, 122, His death at Mara- 
thon, ii, 205, 

Callimachus, sculptor, 334 n. His golden 
lamp of Minerva Polias, 154. In- 
ventor of the Corinthian order, 334 ἢ, 

Callimachus, poet, ii. 87 n. 

Callinicus, son of Antiochus of Com- 
magene, 495, 496. 

Callippus, painting of, by Olbiades, 114. 

Callirrhoé, statue of, 540. See Ennea- 
crunus, 

Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, statue of, 
me Acropolis by Deinomenes, 151, 
353. 


Callistratus, Athenian a rer] 80 n. 
Calos, sculptor, 16] n. Tomb of, 140, 
288, 295, 


[.-.-.-Ὁ 
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Calydonian boar, tusks of the, 42 ἢ. 
Cange, Du, History of Constantinople 


by, 59. 

Cantharus, port. 373—376, 400. Its 
arsenal, Rendered useless by 
alluvial deposit, ii, 8. 

Carinas, Secundus, agent of Nero, 45. 

Carpasian flax (Amiantus), 184. 

Cae his treatise on the Parthenon, 


Ὠ, 

Carrey, Jacques, his drawings made δὲ 
Athens, 92 to 94, 536, 541, Pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Paris, 
92, Copies in the British Museum, 
92, 541 ἢ. 

Carthage taken by the Romans, 2]. 

Caryatides of the Erechtheium, 87, 342, 
343, 577; ii, L62. 

Cassander, power of, overthrown, 25. 
Re-established, 408, 429 n. 

Cassandra, painting in the Pecile of, 


Caverns, sacred at Athens, 169, 30 
357, 529. = 

Cea, island, 

Conropia ὡς 1a, 159, 07310 

Cecropia, , 142 3 ii. 
17, Wn, The territory of, 87, "An 

Attic tribe, ii. 11, See “Acropolis. 

Cecropidx, 3. 

Cecropis, Attic tribe, ii, 11, 14. 

Cecropium, 344, Ὶ 

Cecrops, king of Attica, 1—3, Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 116; ii, lL His sta- 
tue, iL 116, Doubts of Sir 1. Newton 
asto,3n. Doubtsof Pausanias as to, 
110 a. Place of sepulture of, 580. 
Further allusions to, 1i. 30 ἢ. 

Cedi, demus, ii. 188, 

Ceiriade, demus, ii. 188, 

—— a synonym of Meleng, ii. 


Cemetery, of Athens, ii. 32. 

Centaurs. Painting of their combats, 
125. Sculptures of the same, 504, 
511, 541, 543, 

Cepi (Κῆποι), or the Gardens, 133, 
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Cephale, demus, ii. 76, 180, 188. 
Cephallenia, island, 26; ii. 138. 
Cephalus, statue of, in the Parthenon, 
12, 538. 
Cephalus carried off by Aurora, statues, 
ve iy Colony aly hallenia, 7 δα, 
ephisia, town and demus, ii. 17, 
Jo, 188, 


Cephisodorus, tomb of, ἢ. 135, 141. 
Cephisodotus, statues by, ΠῸ n., 367 n. 
Ce ig 750s or ar ms are 

6. Α ΤΟΙ the 

Long Walls, 418, Plain of the, 211. 
Bridge and ford of the, 418. Statue 
46 ΚΟ pe = course of, ii. 
ς 8. seq. onuments near 
it ΤῊΣ Altar το, 117. 


Cephissus, Eleusinian, ii. 11, 139, 149, 
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154, Ancient mounds against its in- 
undations, 

Ceramic vases, designs of, &c., 454, 
537 πὶ. 

Cerameice gate, or Dipylum, 224, 227, 
594. See Dipylum. 

Coane, derivation of the name, 


Cerameicus, inner, 163, 221, 222, 227. 
236, 485.” Statues in, ΟἹ n., 40, 221. 
Dromus of, 221, 226, 256. Triple 
separation of the dromus, 256. 

Cerameicus, outer, 195, 221, 234, 237, 
362, 593—602. 

Ceramenses, demus, 220, 222, 440, 44] ; 
ii. 

Ceramus, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, 

Cerata, Mount, and its pass, ii, 154. 

Cerberus, 503. 

Cercyon and Theseus, sculpture in the 
Theseium, , 

Ceres, 3, 483. Temple of, at Phalerum, 
12,368, ΕΝ οἱ Chie, temple of, 
142, 302, %. an roserpine, 
temple of, 119, 171, 249, 281, [296 
Dedication to them, 306. Statues 
of them and of Iacchus by Praxiteles, 

109, 110, ~C. Euchlous, 304n. C. 

Mysia, temple of, ii, 52. C. Thes- 
mophorus, C. and Proserpine, 
temple in the Sacred Way, 136. C, 
Temple of, at Eleusis, 159, 162. 

Cettii, demus, ij, 188. 

Chabrias, statue of, 491. 

Cheroneia, battle of, 607. 

— and Detus, mythus of, ii. 


Chalcidenses and Beotians defeated by 
the Athenians, 159. 

Chalcocondyles, Laonicus, 73. 

Chalcodon, heroum of, 233, 234. 

Χαλκεῖα, festival in honour of Vulcan, 
ii, 42. 

Champlite, family of, in the Moréa, 68. 

Chan ee is ed Geesess 
43 n. n., 341 n., n. . 
Sent to. ofthene by the ἢ Dilettant 
society, ti) ical observa- 
tions of, ii. 82 μέρ A 

Charicles, architect, ii. 137-n. 

Chariot, brazen, dedicated out of the 
spoils of Eubca, 159, 348. 

Charmus, his altar to Tove, 599. 

Chastieis, demus, ii. 124, 195. 

χηλὴ, 371 n., 372. 

χιτὼν aodnpns, or στάδιος, 133:ι.. 399, 


Cherilus, ic author, 247, 

Chitonii, doubtful demus, ii, 202. 
Cholleidw, demus, ii. 59, 195. 

Choma, in Peirmeus, 392. 

or a Michael, bishop of Athens, 


Choragic monuments, 185, 187, 273, 
wR 
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Choragic inscriptions, 186. 

Chori, victorious, 185, 187, 284. 

χῶραι of Attica, ii. 13, 13, 37 π, 
wpiov, χωρία, 214. 

Ghristiantty, established in Greece, 62, 

Christians, numerous in the cities of 
Asia Minor, 49. Edicts to repress 
their excesses, 59. Of Athens, 61]. 

Chronometrical instruments at Athens, 


Chrysippus of Soli, statue of, 124. 
χθόνιοι θεοὶ, 482 seq. 

Churches of Athens: The Parthenon, 
62, 480. Megali Panaghia, 92, 259. 
anaghia on the Rock, St. John 
at the Columns, 93. St. Dionysius, 
Panaghia Spiliétissa, 188. St. 
George, of Mount Anchesmus, 204. 
ons piko, 92, 262 n. Aghia Marina, 


Cicero, M. T., his visit to Athens, 196 πὶ 
602 n. 


Cilla, ancient temple at, 5 n. 

Cimon, 7, 14, 424, 460, 529, 533, 597. 
His ‘public buildings, 13) 14. 125 
498. Dedicates mares of brass, 625. 

Cimonian wall of the Acropolis, 31], 
349, 529, 530. 

Cicynneis demus, ii. 188. 

Cippi, or sepulchral columns, ii. 88. 

Ciraco of Ancona, his Athenian inscrip- 
tions, 88, His MS. in the Barberini 
palace at Rome, 495. Ξ 

— an epithet of Bacchus, ii. 35, 


Citheron, mountain, ii. 2. The boun- 

ὃ dary οἵ —_ and Beeotia, 129. 
‘itizenship, right of, in Attica, ii. 12, 14, 
180, 18 = 


Claudius, emperor, restores the Cupid of 
Lysippus to Thespia, 43. 
Cleidemus, Athenian historian, 37 n., 


232. 

Cleisthenes, 7. His tomb, 595. In- 
creases the number of Attic tribes 
to ten, ii. LL. 

Cleodamus, engineer, 51, 

Cleeetas, statue by him in the Acropolis, 
148. Flourished in the age of Peri. 

Peers ii. 18. 
eomenes, king of Sparta, ii. 129. 

Cleonzi, the, 595. 

Clepsydra, ae water in Athens, 
169, 170, 191, 293, 398, 

ea (water-clocks), at Athens, 
191, 220. 


Cnidus, Athenian naval victory at, 16, 
17, 368. Three temples of Venus at, 
368. Statue of Venus at, 56. 

Codrus, king of Athens, 135. 

Cele, demus, 442 ; ii. 31, 188. 

Coins, Greek, 96, 133 n., 170, 187, 472. 
One representing the Parthenon above 
the theatre, One representing 
the Cave of Pan, statue οἱ Minerva 
Promachus, &c. 170, 350. Of Phere 
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sey ii. 58 a. ΟΥ̓́ Attica, 
Colias, Cape, 369. This promonto: 

now called τρεῖς Πύργοι ii. 8]. i 
— demus, 219 n., 220n., ii, 32. 


Colonus Hippeius, or the Sacred, 197. 
ebes, 


219, 255. Route from it to Th 
ii, 152, 153 π, 
Colonus 


oreus, or Misthius, 219, see 
note, ἢ... 290, the 
Collytus, coma and demus, 440 to 443. 
Street of, 446. The demus, ii. 189. 
Colossi of Rhodes, Rome, &c., 129, 
Coma, or wards, of Athens, 440. 
Commerce and trade of Athens, 214, 
iT Of the Agora, 216. Of Greece, 
——, Anna, history written by, 


Conon, 16, 368. Rebuilds the Long 

Walls, 17, 108. Builds a temple of 
Venus, 368. Statues of, 112, 148. 
Monument of, 598, 

Constans, emperor, 50, 

Constantine adorns his ital with 
works of Grecian art, 48,5/. Named 
strategus of Athens, . Shows fa- 
vour to the Athenians, 50. His reli- 
gious creed, 481. State of art in his 
ages 58. A colossal Apollo from 
Phrygia converted into a statue of 
Constantine, 57 ἢ. 

Constantinople, statues removed from 
Greece and Asia Minor to, 47 to 49 
57, 58. Greek literature in the dark 
Fo confined to, G4. Franks destroy 
the works of art at, 66, 67. Reco- 
vered by Michael Paleologus, 69. 
Acts of the Synod of, 65 n. 

Constantius overthrows some of the 

n temples, 48, 

Conthyleis, demus, ii. 189, 

Cophus, port at Peirmeus, 389, 400. 

Coprii, demus, ii. 189, 

Core. See Proserpine. 

Corinth, 10. Its conquest and restora- 
tion by the Romans, 21. Small am- 
phitheatre at, 184n. Taken by the 
dukes of Athens, 71. Its sources of 
water, ii. 172 n. 

Corinthians, military enterprises of the, 
ii. 130. Their share in the sea-fight 
of Salamis, 171. Epi in honour 
of the Corinthians who fell in that 
battle, 172 n. 

Corsica, visited by Pausanias, 30, 

Corsini, his catalogue of the Demi, ii. 


Kopwveca, peninsula near Prasie, ii. 274. 

Council-house of the Two Hundred. See 
Buleuterium, 

Corydalleis, demus, 364. 

Corydallus, mount, 205, 364; ii.3. The 
demus, 3, 14, 49, 189. Nestses of a 


fortress, 49, Passes of, 
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Corynetes, 503 n, 

Cossutius, Roman architect, 514. 
Cothocidz, demus, ii. 188. 

Cranais, Attic tribe, ii. LL. 

= his statue in the Parthenon, 


Craterus, his paintings of comedians in 
the Pompeium, mh 

Cratinus, comic poet, on the Enneacru- 
nus and Ilissus, 174. His allusion to 
Pericles, 461. Τὸ the ostracism of 
Thucydides, 462. 

Creon, ii. 15]. 

Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, 3, 159. 

Crioeis, demus, ii. 189, 

Critius, joint sculptor of the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 117. 
And of Epicharinus, 7s. 

Crocon, palace of, ii. 139, 

Crommyon, sow of, 503. 

Cronus and Rhea, temple of, 130. 

Cropidz, demus, ii. 43, 189. 

Crusaders make a partition of Greece, 


Crusius, Martin, professor at Tubingen, 
author of Turko-Gracia, 89, 200, 
Cupid, statue of in bronze, at Thespian, 
by Lysippus, 42. Destroyed by fire 
at Rome, 44 n. Cupid of Myndus 
taken to Constantinople, 56. By 
Thymilus, 137. By Praxiteles, at 
Thespie, 137 n. Sanctuary of Cupid 
Psithyrus, 142 n., 488. Altar and 
_ of Love in the Academy, 599, 


Cyameites, temple of, ii. 137, 14 
Cybele, or the Farce, 482. Me 
Cycala, demus, ii, 179, 189. 

Cychreia, an ancient name of Salamis, ii. 


Cychreus, reputed son of Neptune, ii. 
it. His temple at Salamis, 169, 


Cycloborus, torrent, 492. 

Cyclopes, 456. 

Cyclopian masonry, 456. 

Cydnus, slain Ὁ) Ἡ τευϊδα, sculpture in 
the Acropolis, 157, 503. 

Cydantide, demus, ii. 189. 

Cydatheneeis, demus, 440, 443; ii. 147, 


148 n., : 
Cylon, statue of, 157, 585, His usur- 
tion and murder, 160 n., 358 n. 
he Cylonium, 358. 
Cynegeirus, portrait of, in the Pecile, 
De 
Cynic philosophers, 134 n. 
Cronin, 8 γένος, ii, 274. 
nosarges, ἢ. ts 
Nituation, 277; 442. Gate leading to, 
named the Diomeiz, 446. 
Cynosura, promontory of Marathon, ii. 


Cyrteide demus, ii. 189. 
a, 468 nh 
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Cee town and demus, ii. 17, 24, 
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Dedalide, demus, ii. 42, 186. 

Dedalus, his flight to Crete, 140. His 
jealousy of Calos, son of Perdix, 140. 
τ, Allusions to his works, 154. The 
chair of, 579. 

Damaratus, his Corinthian colony at 
Tarquinia, 453. 

Damascius, his life of Isidorus, 62 n. 

Damastes, ii. 139 ἢ, 

Dardheza, village, ii. 71. 

Datis, portrait of, in the Pecile, 123 n. 
Commander of the Persian armament 
against Athens, ii, 203. 

Dawkins, and Wood, Messrs., their 
discovery of inscriptions in Attica, 
ii, 82, 

Deceleia, fortress and demus, ii. 8, 17, 
18, 186. Near Tatéy, 18. Com- 
manded a pass of Mount Parnes, 21, 
123. 


Deigma, or Exchange, 382. 
— whirlpool on the coast of Argolis, 


Deinomenes, sculptor, 151, 353. 
Deiradiot#, demus, ii. 76, 186, 
Deliaste, ii, 131, 

Delium, now Dhilisi, ii, 112, 118. 

Delphi, its treasury plundered by Sylla, 

Sculptures and statues at, plun- 
dered by Nero, 44, 46. Dedications 
from the Persian spoils at, 57 n. Sta- 
tue of Apollo at, 57. Temple of, 
336, 471. The Delphic oracle, 3 
115, 127, 134, 144, 153, 310, 498; 
ii. Iss. Mission © the Theoria to, 
ii. 99 n., 

Delphinium,, 152, A vads, or roofed 
edifice, 273. 

Delphinium, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 

Delphinium, harbour, ii, 113, 115. 

δέλτοι χαλκαῖ, 128 n. 

Delus, de Olympicium in, 168 n. Trea- 
sure deposited in the temple of Apollo 
at, 459, 460. The Persians sacrifice 
on the altars of, ii, 204. 

Demades, 491 

Demeter and Core, temple of, ii. 73 n. 

Demetrias, Athenian tribe, 25; ii. 12, 


Demetrius of Phalerum, his administra- 
tion at Athens, 19, Is expelled by 
acter 405. His statues, 


Demetrius Poliorcetes besieges Muny- 
chia, 405, 429. Liberstes Athens, 25, 
405. Takes and isons Museium, 
239, 405, 434. His statue with his 
father Antigonus in a chariot, 118 n. 
Eponymus of a tribe, ii. 12. 

Demi. The maritime of Athens, 376. 
Of the Asty, 440 seq. Of the Plain 
of Athens, ii, 3] seq. Of the southern 
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shore of Attica, 50 seq. Of the 
eastern districts of Attica 67 seq. 
Of the north-eastern frontier, 122 seq. 
Westward of the plain of Athens, 
134 seq. On the shore of the Bay 
of Eleusis, 164. Alphabetical Cata- 
logue of the Demi, 177—202, 275. 
Not ascertained or doubtful names of 
demi, 194 seq. 

Demiades gate, or Dipylum, 224. 

Demeter. See Ceres. 

Demochares, statue of, in the Pryta- 
neium, 128 ἢ, 

Democracy, its progress at Athens, 6 
᾿ Ss Emblematical painting of 


Demon, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Demophon, king of Athens, 18]. 

Δῆμος, proper names compounded of, 
li, 75 ἢ. 

Demosthenes, the orator, statue of, 116, 
245, His mention of the Propylea, 
179, 316 n. Of the Metroum, 244, 
Of the price of corn, 473, His repair 
of the city walls, 607, His ditches 
at Peirweus, 400 τι. 

Demosthenes, Athenian commander, 


Denn {ike coma} by Le 
emus, | the ople] statue Ὸ- 
chares of, ΕΝ ᾿ ω 

ha of the West of Greece, 67, 


Deucalion, deluge of, 13L Tomb of, 
near the Olympieium, 131, The re- 
puted founder of that temple, 513. 

ἐν δεξιᾷ, ἐν ἀριστερᾷ, 324, 325 n. 

Dexippus, historian δηὰ rhetorician, 


5) a 

Dhafni, of, 196, 197. Monaster: 
of, lid’ Temple of Apollo at, 143. 
Torrent in the pass, 15d a. 

Dhaskalié, anchorage, ii. 68, 

ott the ancient Delium, ii. 112, 


Dhimiko, mountain, ii. 107. 
Dhionyso-Vuni, mountain near Kuvaré, 


ii. 2/4. 
a (port Peirweus, ) 371, 399, 400, 


th 
Dhrakonéria, salt lake, and ridge, in the 
Marathonia, ii. 94, 95. ‘avern in 
Mount D., 96. 
Dials, 191, 219. 
Dervish-aga, village, 202, 
Deshayes, M., his visit to Athens, 91. 
Deslau, a. duke of Athens, 71. 
Dincrh : 8, 30, 50, Demi of, 17, 71. 
Διακρίοι, or Διακρεῖς, 12. 
— Attic iy wn δ. ἐδ) 
ἰαμέσου τεῖχος, 42 , 427, Ἡ. 
433, ἀθδι τ᾿ 


Diana and Apollo destroying the chil- 
dren of Niobe, statues of, 140, 

Diana Agrotera, temple and statue of, 
135, of. D. Aristobula, temple of, 
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13,485. Built by Themistocles, 163. 
D. Brauronia, sanctuary and statne 
of, 146, 347. D. Delphinia, 132 ἢ, 
D. Kepxaia, 117 n, Diana or Hecate, 
ribolus and statue of, 361. i 

Leaceokrpens, statue of, 152, 353. 
D. Lysizonus, sanctuary of, 488. Ὁ. 
Munychia, temple of, 368, 393. 
The Thracian D, or Bendis, 395, 396. 
D. Tauropolus, temple of, at Halw 
Araphenides, ii. 23, 72. D. Amary- 
sia, her festival at Athmonum, 41. 
D. Brauronia, 72. Ὦ. Colwnis, 73 n. 
Temple of, at Salamis, 169, 171, 241. 

διάζωμα, 521. 

Dias, Attic tribe, ii, LL 

Diipolia, festival, 148 n. 

Diitrephes, brazen statue of, 145, 346, 
Basis and inscription, 145 n. 

Dilettanti society, 97, 341 n. 627. 

a gate of the asty, 280, 445, 


Diocles, archonship of, 341 n. 

Diocletian, age of, 47 

Diodorus, the topographer, 36 n., 463 ; 
ii. 

Diodotus, sculptor, ii. 110 ἃ, 

Diomedes with the bow of Philoctetes, 
picture in the Propylea, 143. 

Diomeia, coma, demus, and suburb, 276, 

a 442; ii. ha 276, 442, (δ 
iomeia, gate of the asty, 5 
446 ; il. 27. bing 

Diomus, son of Collytus, 276, 442. 

Dionysia, festival, 137 n., 173. At Pei- 
rreus, 392. 

Dionysiac theatre, 10, 17, 26, 28, 137 πὶ 

Statues of tragic and comic 

ts in, 139. Scenic contests in, 

Its capacity, 189, 520. Dio- 

nysiac theatre of Peirweus, 391. Of 
Munychia, om 

Dionysius, son of hon, topographer 
of the Demi, ii. Ge. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, first bishop 
of Athens, 60. 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 60. 

Diphilus, statue of, 491. 

Dipylum, gate of the asty, 195, 196, 
145. Its position, 223, 436; called 
also the Thriasian gate, 223; the Ce- 
ramic gate 224; the Sacred gate, 224, 
229, and the Demiades, 224. 

Dioscuri, (Castor and Pollux,) 2. Their 
temple called Anaceium, ΤᾺ 126 n. 
252, 262. Statues of ‘them, 126. 
Painting of their marriages, by Polyg- 
notus, Statues of their sons, 
Anaxis and Mnasinous, on horse- 
back, 126. Temple of, at Cephale, 
ii. 76. 

— sons of Xenophon, so called, 


Δισωτηρίον, or sanctuary of Jupiter 
Soter, 348 n. 
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Dium, city in Macedonia, 38. 

Domitian, emperor, 23. 

Dorians, ‘porshig of Apollo and Diony- 
sus by them, 2. 

Drachma, its weight, 471, 473. 

δράκων, 370 n.; li. 95 ne 

ὁρόμος, 22], 280 n., 443, 485, 493. 

nf mus, town on Mount Citheron, ii. 


Ducas, John, reigns over Epirus and 
Etolia, 67. 

Δούρειος ἵππος, 146 n., 354 n. 

Durius the horse, brazen colossal 
figure in the Acropolis, 146, 347. 

Dykes, ancient, of the Eleusinian Ce- 
phissus, ii. 155. 


Earth, temple of the, 12, 13] n., 16]. 
Mother of Antaus, sculpture of, 503. 
Imploring Jupiter for showers, sta- 
tue, 148, 34. Worship of the 
Earth at Athens, 2. 303, 482. See 
Tellus, Ceres, and Eumenides. Al- 
tars of the terrene deities, ii, 57. 

Ἕβραιόν-Καστρον, ii. 107 n. 

Ecademus, hero, 601 ἢ, 

Echelide, demus, 567 ; ii. 34, 187. 

Echelus, statue of, ii. 

Echetleus, Marathonian hero, paintin; 
of, in the Pecile, 122. Worship of 
by the Marathonii, ii. 93, 99. 

Edicts against paganism and heathen sa- 
crifices, 55. 

—— promontory and fortress, 377, 


‘Egripo, Venetians at, 84, Paled 
gripo, (Eretria,) ii. 114. 
Feypt, its influence on Greek art, 454, 


Eicarieis, demus. See Icarieis. 

εἰκὼν, G5 n., 109 n. . 

Eilissus, river, 134. See Missus. 
ἑκατόμπεδος ναὸς, 332, 462, 556, ὁδὸς, 


387 πὶ 
Eitiai, demus. See Itisi. 
'᾿Ελατρία, city in Thesprotia, 635. 
Eleusii, demus, ii. 123, 186, 198. 
Eleusinian mysteries, 3, 23, 24; ii. 156, 


Eleusinian mysteries, the lesser, in 
250, 


Eleusinian war, 3. 

Eleusinium, of Athens, 119, 296. 

Eleusinii, demus, ii. 186. 

Eleusis, city and demus, 3. Its mystic 
temple, 15, 19, 461, 528 n., ii. 17, 
Its position, ii, 154. Existing re- 
mains, 160. As a fortress, 21. Sa- 
cred procession to its mystic temple, 
14L Bay of, 125, 166. Plain of, 
149, 150. Its aqueduct and reser- 
voir, 156. Its other sacred edifices 
and places, 158—161. State of E. 
during the Roman and Byzantine 
empires, 156, 157. Present condi- 
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tion, 157. Brief description of E. 
by Pausanias, 158. 
Eleussa, Attic island, ii. 53, 59. 
Eleuthere, vestiges of, ii, 130. Road 
from Athens to, 147. 
Eleutherius, stoa, 112, 24] to 243. 
Elgin collection, 87, 88, 551, &e. 
Ehias, St., church of, ii. 143. 
Ἑλλὰς, ii. 90 αι. 
Elpinice, sister of Cimon, 122 ἡ, 
'Elymbo, mount, 261. 
Empedo, or Clepsydra, 169, 293. 
ἐμπόριον, 27 n., 621. 
Endaus, sculptor, 42 n., 152, 353. 
Enneacrunus, 93,119, 170 to 176, 237, 


292. 

Enneapylum Pelasgicum, 309 n., 310, 

318,358. 

Epacria, town and demus, ii. 29, 105, 

Epecteenies at Mantineia, painting of, 

ἐπεργάζομαι, ἐπεξεργάζομαι, 109 n. 

paid Ghee of the, Ma 

Ephesus, temple of, 515. 

Ephialtes, reform of the laws by, 598. 

Epicharinus, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
by Critius, 146, 847. Basis and in- 
scription, 146 n. 

Epidauria, tholus of, 115 ἢ, 

Epidaurus, treasury of, pillaged, 41. 
Statues, ἄς, at, 46, 

Epicephesii, demus, ii, 186. 

Epieicide, demas, ii. L8G. 

Epilycum, one of the Ten Courts, 360. 

Epimenides, 359 n., 403, Sitting sta- 
tue of, 119, 160 πῃ. 

Epiphanes and Callinicus, sons of An- 
ως 1V. of Commagene, 166, 
495. 

Epirus, state of, 6, 18, 78, Governed Ὁ 
ie Ducas, ἘΣ Ἵ 

ἐπιστάται, 84] π. 

Epizelus, portrait of, in the Pecile, 


Lh 
Epochus, brother of (Enoé, ii. 107. 
Eponymi, statues of the, 115, 116, 242. 
ipavos, 491. ihe ae 
rasinus, river, ii. 10, 22. 
Erchieis, demus, ii. 195. 
Erechtheis, Athenian tribe, & 
Erechtheium, 3, 5, 86, 152, 338 to 345, 
576 to 592. Rebuilt by Pericles, 15, 
451. Of the Ionic order, 574. Formed 
of two temples, the Pandroseium and 
temple of Polias, 265, 340. Its Ca- 
ryatides, 87 n. Inscriptions, 583 n., 


Erechtheus L or Erichthonius, reign of, 
2, 6, 538, 539. His daughters sacri- 
ficed, 3. Victorious in the Eleusi- 
nian war, 115. Homer's mention of 
him, 5. His institution of sacrifices 
to Tellus and Ceres, 142n. Sacrifices 
to Erechtheus, 152; ii. LL 

Erechtheus II. slays Eumolpus, 3, 157, 
267. His brazen statue in the teme- 
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nus of Minerva Polias, 157. Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 115; ii. LL. His sta- 
tue, i, 115. His death in the action 
with Eumolpus and the Thracians, 
ii. 

Ereside, demus, ii. 187. 

Eretria in Eubea, 22, 395; ii. 113. 
114. Besieged by the Persians, 204. 

Ἐπὴν quarter in Athens, 444: ii. 


Ericmeis, demus, ii, 187. 

npia, 447. 

Erichthonius, 2n., 3, 120, 127, 205, 

303, 539. A serpent representing 

him, 149, 150 n., 155 o., 205 n,, 
206 n. See Erechtheus I. 

Eridanus, branch of the Ilissus, 135, 

Its source, 283 ; ii. 8. 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, ii, 104, 
Her death, 104 n. 

Erineus, place on the Sacred Way, ii. 


Erinnyes, See Semna, 

ag 117. 

Eros, n., 488, Altar and statue of, 

601. See Cupid. 

Erymanthian boar, 502. 

Erysichthon, son of Cecrops L 129. 
Sepulchre of, ii. 72. 

Estiweis, demus, ii. 187. 

‘Etosi, met6khi, ii. 76, 

Etruria, civilisation and power of, 452, 
454. Its decline, 453. Etruscan al- 
phabet, 451. Religion, 454. 

Eubeea, colonized by rg ener 3. ἣν 
coast opposite to the Oropia, ii. 113, 

12]. lr se invade, 204. 

Eubulides, sculptor, statues made and 
dedicated by, 

Eubulus, 596. 

Eucleia, temple of, 119, 171, 251. 

Eucleides, archonship of, 110 n., 631; 
ii. 178 πὶ 

Eucles, son of Herodes, 213, 215 n. 

Eudanemus, altar of, 489. 

Eumenes, stoa of, 288. Statue of, 485. 
Liberality of this prince, 288 πὶ 

Eumenides, ii. 32. See Semne. 

* Eumenides’ of AEschylus, 357. 

Eumolpus and his Thracians defeated 
by Erechtheus the Second, 3. Brazen 
image of, in the Acropolis, 157. His 
monument, ii. 139. See also 166. 

Euonymeis, demus, ii. 187. 

Eupatridm, 298, 443. 

Eu hranor, his picture of the battle of 

antineia in the stoa Eleutherius, 
a His statue of Apollo Patrous, 


Eupolis, comedy of, referred to, 304. 

Eupyride, demus, ii. 43, 

Enrybiades, the Spartan admiral, at Sa- 
lamis, ii, 2.56 seq. 

Euripides, monument of, 108, 234 n. 
Statue of, in the Dionysiac theatre, 
139. His contest for a prize in the 
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Dionysiac festival at Peireeus, 391. 
Allusions to his tragedies, 142 n., 217, 
263 n., 301, 302 n., 357, 50); ii, 45, 
65 n., 99 n., 167 ne 

Euripus, ii. 138. 


Eurysaces, monument of, 255n., 441, 
629 


Enrystheus, king of Mycenm, ii. 45, 
Slain near Marathon, Place called 
“the head of Eurystheus,” 96. 

Drcdurte king of Ὁ 112, 8 

ὑνασογαβ, king o' tatues 
of 348 τῷ ng yprus, 


Evredkastro, ii, 71. 
ἐξηγηταὶ, 2834. 
Exostracism, 163 n., 245, 


Fesulm, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Fame, altar of, 124. 

Fanéri, harbour, 370. 

Fanaroméni, monastery of, in Salamis, 
ii, 170. cient remains at and near 
it, 173. 

Fanelli, his account of the Venetian 
siege, 82 n., 88. His plan of Athens, 


Fasidhero, ii. 7, 123. 

Fates, the, children of Cronus, 133, 
See note. 

Fauvel, M. 276. His plan of Athens, 
437 n. On an inscription of the Ma- 
rathonia, ii. 

Festus, Rufius, proconsul, 355. 

Fig-tree, the sacred, ii. 136. 

Finlay, George, Esq., collection of, and 
inscriptions copied by, 216 n.; ii.7 n. 
29 n., 50 n., 18 Thy ri n., 103 n., 121. 
His “ To) hy of Oropia and Di- 
acria.” Lib na 124 a, 

Fisheries, of Phalerum, 397 1. Of 


Dhrakonéria, or the lake of Marathon, 
ii. 94, 95. Of the tunny at Hale, 


55, 
‘ Fisherman,” Lucian’s, referred to, 267, 


Five Hundred, recat of the, or 
Buleuterium, 114, 2 
Flamininus, Titus Quinctius, his tri- 


umph, 38. 

Fleva, or Flega, island, ii, 54. 

Flints, black, found on the field of Ma- 
rathon, ii, 100, 101 n. Gun-flints, of 
agate, from Albania, Win 

Fountains. See Clepsydra, Enneacru- 


nus. A Turkish, 171, 178, 294, Of 
JEsculapius, 178, In the cave of Pan, 


178. In the Erechtheium, 582, On 
Mount Hymettus, ii. 9. 
Fortifications of Athens, 5, 8, 15—17, 
413. Rebuilt by Themistocles, 13, 
Of port Peirweus and the maritime 
city, 13, 397. Of the sea-line, 398. 
Of Munychia, 401 seq, Of Ρεῖ- 
reeus, 13, 411, 417, 603. ΟΥ̓ the 
closed harbours, 414. Of Eetioneia, 
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377,394. The Long Walls, 13—17, 
415, ἄς. Of the Acropolis, 309, 310, 
Turkish, 310. See Asty, Peireeus, 
Long Walls, &. 

Fortresses of Attica, ii. 21, 37, 124, 126, 


132, 

Fortune, temple of, at the Stadium, 195. 
Statue of Good Fortune, in the Pry- 
tancium, 128 n. 

Fos Hundred, the, 269, 377, 378, 394, 

Fourmont, M., inscriptions copied by, 
ii, 820. 

Frang6 Limiéna, creek, ii. 68. 

Franks, take Constantinople, 57, 67. 
Expelled from thence, 69. Their con- 


tests for sion of divers parts of 
Greece, ἔξ 70. 
Sem 


Furies. ne. 
Gaidharonisi, island, ii. 62. 
Galen, ii. 


oo emperor, defeats the Goths, 
= the great periodical, of Greece, 


Κῆποι.) a quarter and 
suburb, 133, On the 
banks ‘of the Ilissus, Market- 
acral of Phalerum, 397. Near the 

Ξ ephissus, ii. pe ᾿ ἡ 27 

ettus, town and demus, ii. 
“ἢ, 46 = 


as Bs 186. 
Gates of the Asty, 447. See Dipylum, 
ἄς, Of maritime Athens, 401. 
Gauls, the, 115, 
Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii, LL. 
Seoety hee, and Venus, temple of, ii. 


Genoese, 70, 80, 102. 
ἕνος, Δᾶτις, 153 n., 489, 491; ii. 274. 
jeorge, St., of Cappadocia, 62. 

George, St., mountain of, 202, 208, 
Island of, anciently Belbina, ii, 62. 
nay nee of the Cephissus near 

eng, ii. 141, 142 n, 
Gephyrismi, ii, 142. 
Germanicus, 23, 
Gheraki, an inscription found at, ii. 46. 


Gardens, 


Ghyft6-kastro, ii, 130. Cnoé of 
Hippothodntis. . 
Giambetti, architect, his drawings of 

Athens and Sparta, 88. 


se eT on the wall Notium, 
151, 348. On the frieze of the The- 


seium, 505, Allusion to, 570. 
Glyptic and toreutic works of the Greeks, 


Goat, the vine-destroying, sacrificed, ii. 
Gods of the Earth, 161, 304, 482 


seq. 
Gods sanctuary of all the, 13]. 
Gods, altar of the Twelve, 162, 245, 


ne 
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‘ Gorgias’ of Plato, 423. 

Gorgippus, statue of, 491. 

Gorgon, head of the, in the wall No- 
tium, 140. 144. On the breast of the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, 149. 

Goths capture Philippopolis, ὅθ, An- 
chor in the Peirweus, Are driven 
thence by Dexippus, 51. Are de- 
feated in Masia ᾿ Claudius Gothi- 
cus, 52. Overrun Thessaly, 52, Un- 
der Alaric, march to Athens, 52, 53. 
Did not plunder it, 54. 

Graces, three statues by Socrates, 144, 
345. Sanctuary of the People and, 
488. Statues of in the Academy, 601. 

γραμματεὺς, 341 πὶ 

Grammatik6, village, ii. 122. 

Granicus, battle of the, 38 n. 

γράφω, 109 n. 

Groves, sacred, or ἄλση, LOL. 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, painting of, 
by Euphranor. 113. Statue of, 329. 
Gasganten, effects of this invention in 

the Acropolis, 76, 83 n., 87, 319, 626. 

Gymnasia, See Cynosarges, Lyceium, 

Hadrian, Ptolemy. 


Habron, son of Lycurgus, repair of the 
Athenian walls during his treasurer- 
ship, 1, 606—617. 

Hadrian, emperor, initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, 24. Archon 
eponymus, 24. Eponymus of a tribe, 

i. His library and gymnasium, 26. 
His epi for rag ar ἽΝ ar 
named Olympius, 25, 26, 129, 168, 2 
202 n., Bid His colossal statue in 
the temple of Jupiter, 202. Other 
statues of him in the peribolus of the 
temple, 129, 130, 168. Other statues 
of him, 112, 116. Athenian edifices 
erected by him, 131, 201, Catalogue 
of his works in his Pantheon at 
Athens, 260. Gymnasium of, 131 
12 πὸ 26L δίου οἵ, 258261: 
Aqueduct of, 99, 202, 277. Its in- 
scription, 203. Embankments raised 
ΠΝ im in the plain of Eleusis, ii, 

55. 

Hadrianis, Athenian tribe, 116; ii. 12. 

Hadrianopolis, quarter of Athens, 91, 
168, 201, 272. Gate, or arch of, 
168, 163, 199, 271, Aqueduct of, 
163, 202, 272. State of, in the fif- 
teenth century, 200, 478. In the six- 
teenth century, 89. In the seven- 
teenth century, 91, 93, 176, 202. 

Hale Phalericx, suburb of Phalerum, 
390. HL. Aéxonides, demus, 390. ii. 
23, 53,55, 184. Lagoonof, 55. Ca 
of, 56. HL. Araphenides, demus, 3, 
55, 184. 

Halimusii, demus, 365; ii, 53, 184, 273. 


Halipedum, plain, 389, 90, 
as son of Neptune, 141, 160, 
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Hamaxitus, or carriage-way on the ont- 
side of the Northern Long Wall, 384. 
Hamaxitus in the plain of thon, ii. 


Harma, in Mount Parnes, ii. 99 n. For- 
tress of, 127, Pythian lightningsabove, 
99 n., 127, 

Harmodius. See Aristogeiton. 

Harpalus, his monument to Pythionice, 
ii. 137; see note. 

Hebe, daughter of Jupiter, 134, Stands 
beside Juno in sculpture, 549. 

Hecale, demus, ii. 122, 186. Theseus 
entertained by Hecale at this place, 
122. Hecalesia, festival, 123. 

Hecate Triglathena, statue, 492. H. 
Epipyrgidia, statue, 530. 

Hecatompedum, Sce Parthenon. 

Helene, daughter of Tyndarus, 129 n., 
GOI π.. 632; ii. 19, Represented in 
the temple at Rhamnus, 

Heliza, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 243. 
The greatest Athenian tribunal of ju- 
dicature, 360, 

Helicon, mount, grove of the Muses on, 


29, 46, 10] a 

Helicon, high ground near Agre, 282. 
Altar of Neptune Heliconius, 282. 

Heliodorus, the topographer, 36 n. His 
work on the Acropolis, 462, 

Heliodorus of Hale, picture in the tem- 

le of Minerva of, and tomb of, on the 
cred Way, ii, 135, 

Heliotropium, or polos, 219. 

Hellanicus, Athenian historian, 37 n, 

Hephasteium, or temple of Vulcan and 
Minerva, 12, 120, 153, 252—256, 
441, 600. 

Hephestiade, demus, ii. 42, 46 n., 187. 

Hephestias, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 43 n. 

Heptachaleum, 230, 490. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

Ἡρακλῆς γηγενὴς, 197. 

Heracleia, Theseia converted into, 501. 

Heracleium of the ‘Tetracomi, ii. 33, 34, 
236. Of Hephestia, ii. 42. Of Ma- 
rathon, ii. 99. 

Heracleide, their residence in the Ma- 
rathonia, ii, 95, 98. 

Hercules, worship of, 6, 122,441. Al- 
tars of, 489, His assistance to The- 
seus in Epirus, ὁ, His reception at 
erp ina bod labours poh seal 
tured on the Theseium, 16 
510. Actions of, sculptured on the 
Parthenon, 543. 

Hercules strangling the et statue, 

H.., statues of, 116, 157. Pie- 
ture of, 122. H. Alexicacus, temple 
of, 163, 485. HL Menytes, temple of, 
488, Hercules and Hebe, altars of, 
134, ‘Hercules Furens’ of Euripi- 
des, 501, 502. Worship of, at Mara- 
thon, 92. 

Heriwa, gate of the Δεῖν, 445, 447. 

Herma, street of the, 253256. Three- 
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headed, 254. Of the gymnasium 
Ptolemeum, 194, The Hipparcheian 
Herme, 254; ii. 1]. 

Hermes, worship of, 482. Altars of, at 
the doors of the Athenians, 489. 

Hermes Agoreus, brazen statue of, 121, 
257, LL with four heads, by Telesar- 
chides, 256. HL. Psythiristes, 142 n., 
489. Wooden, dedicated by Cecrops, 


Ἑρμῆς ἐπ’ Alyews πύλαις, or ‘at the 
Gate,” 12] n., 133 πὶ 

Hermione, daughter of Helena, ii. 107. 

Hermolychus, statue of, 147 

Hermeii, demus, ii. 142, 187. 

Hermus, river, 

Herodes, Tib. Cl. ae his public 
buildings at Athens, 26, ΠΥ 136, 189, 
193, His times, 189 τ, Stoa of, 291. 
Sepulchre of, 195. His villa, and so- 
ciety at a fi isia, ii. 40, 41. His in- 

i 


closure at his demus Marathon still 
extant, 80. 5 His death and in- 
terment, 83, His bust, 88, 
“Hon. See Juno. 


Herodotus, monument of, in Cele, 
442 n. 

Heroa, or heroic monuments, 234, 489. 

Heroum of Chalcodon at the Peiraic 
gate, 108, 234, 

Herse, —— : of Cecrops, 127, 155, 
205, 261 

Hah te Tote 29 n., 160. 

Hesychus, heroum of, 358, 489, 

Hiero, his. aad over the Tyrrhenian 
fleet, 45 

Hi es, gate of the Asty, 225, 227. 

os δε τα πεῖ 
—— erects Herma, 254, His 


jiigeadan office and duties of, 299. 

Hippias at Marathon, ii. 204. 

Hippocrates, palestra of, 486, 

Hi podamus of Miletus, architect of 
Peireeus, 13, 14, 381, 383. His po- 
litical writings, 13 ἢ, 

Hippodromiz of the Panatheoae: 551m 

Hippolyta, the Amazon, 446 n., 

gi edna 4 or temple of Venus oe 

pol yteia, 142 αι 80]. 
Hr aistoe a ἢ nd Phara, 142 n., 
is death, 80]. 

Hippolytus, ‘monument of, 141, 301, 

Hippomenes, archon, 49]. 

Higpoth eponymus of an Athenian 

a : 115; ἢ, ἘΠ His te a th 
ippothodntis, enjan tribe, ii. 
8b 09'n., 129, 


Hippotamela, demus, ii, 188. 

Homer, on the history of Erechtheus 
and of Theseus, 5. His a col- 
lected by —- hg is Hymn 
to Minerva cited, 53 

Honey of Mount ee ii, 48, 

Honorius, emperor, his edicts against the 
heathen religion a 55, 56. 
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Hoplite, pay of the Athenian, 466, 467. 
ulp' tured on the frieze of the temple 
of V ies, 531. 
Hoplite, Attic tribe, ii, 11. 
Horcomosium, 489, 
—_ mt 155 n., 584. Temple of the 
Hore, 488. 
ei ium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
When built, 190. A water- 
se 191. Sun-dials on its eight 
faces, 19L An anemoscope, 190. 
Horsemanship, Athenian, 2 Ὡς 
ἡ γυὴ sacrifices, practice of, in n Greece, 
Hydria phore, 342 ἢ, 
Hydrussa, Attic island, i ii. 53, 56. 
Hygieia, statue of, in the Propylwa, 145, 145. 
346. Altar to, ii. 117. 
Hymettus, Moont, 172, 210, 283 ; ii. 2, 
‘Demi of, 47, 75. Marble of, 47, 48 n. 
ove mines of, 48. Honey of, 


yates the lesser, called Anhydrus, 


ποῖ τας temples, 561—563. 

Hypata, now Nes tra, 11. 

Hyperbius, one oF Pelasgi, 159 
Boas, og a and ethnarch of F the 


Hie S of Homer, ii. 129. 
Hysiz, anciently an Attic demus, ii. 


Hy rol district of, ii, 98. 


Tacchus, statue of, 109, 625; ii. 137. 
lana, torrent, ii. Π- 127. 
i, river bounds Eleusis and Megara, 


. 150. 
is. daughter of Amphiaraus, ii. 117. 
Icarieis, or Eicarieis, demus, ii. 3 n., 85 πὶ 


103, 

Icarius, mythus of, ii, 103, 104. 

Icarius, mountain near Marathon, ii 
an, 103, 

Tconoclasts, 64—66, 

Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, 27. 
His treatise on the Parthenon, 37 πὶ. 

ΕΗ ae τῷ 55, 56, 49. 
olatry, cts against, 55, 56, 

ἱερὰ, 10? po 26 5. π. 265 n., 266, 279 n. 


344, 48 
Terotz4kalo, village, ii. 103 n. 


ἴκρια, 

Tlissus, river, 134, 164, 175, 240, 249, 
Anoccasiona torrent, 176,484. B Bridge 
over it near the stadium, 93, 195. 

Nymphs of, 484. Gardens watered 

by, ΠΝ Canal from it, 175. Its vale, 

ati Sanctuaries of Pan and the 

Nymphs near it, 483. Sources of, 

— Agryle, 282. Its two branches, 

tatue of, in the Parthenon, 
διῇ, Further description of this river, 


i, 8. 
Nithyia, 537. 
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Peci 

Illyria, prefecture of, 59, 

Immaradus, son of Eumolpus, 116, 157, 
628, Sepulchre of, 297. 

Indi, place near Marathon, ii. 81, 85, 89. 

Inscriptions at Athens:—At the en- 
trance of the New Agora, 212, 
On the Gate of Hadrianopolis at 
Athens, 168, 199, 200. On the 
Aqueduct of Hadrian, 203. On the 
statue of Epicharinus, 146 n On 
gate of Marcellinus, 305, 306. On 
a monument found in the Stadium, 
483. Choragic, 185, 186n. On the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
285, 286. On the pedestal of a statue 
of Julia Augusta, nm. On the mo- 
nument of Philopappus, 494. Found 
in the Pnyx, hen In the Col- 
lection of Mr. Finlay,216n.&. Re- 
lating to the Erechtheium, 341, 583 n., 
586—592. Relating to the Long 
Walls, 418 n., 424 n., 60—617. On 
the altar of the Twelve Gods, 435 n. 
On dedications to Romans in the 
Acropolis, 355 n. Recently disco- 
vered in the Peirweus, 374 n. On 
aera aaa, ora 

3 ii n.. n., 60n. 57, 74. 

80, 81, BZ, 110, 120, 146, 149, 188, 
‘Addiction of the Athenians to lapi- 
dary, 15. Their refinements in, 
Giving the names and places of demi, 
29 n., 46n., 73, 74, 76 π.. 148 η. 

ἴοι inal of Inachus, statue of, 151, 


lium, pointes of the capture of, in the 
le, 122. 


Toannina, city, 70, Charles Tocco, duke 
of, 72, Ruins ofa hierum near, 10] ἢ, 

Tolaus, altar of, in Cyn ᾿ 
Sculpture of, in the Theseium, 502. 
Tradition respecting, ii. 95. 

Ton, son of Creusa, 3. His sepulchre at 
Potamus, ii. 

Tonia, ane by Pausanias, 29 n., 


Tonians, institutions of the, 4, 173. 

Tonic letters, introduction of the four, i. 
586 ; ii. 178 ἡ. 

Tonide, demus, ii. 188. 

i 7 fe statue of, in the Parthenon, 


Iphigeneia, sacrifice of, 4 n. 

Iphistiade, demus, ii. 46 n., 

Iri, near Nauplia, 85. 

a Platonic philosopher at Athens, 


LR 

Ismenias of Chalcis, his painti 
curgus son of Lycophron an 
mily, 

Tonegeten, statue of, in the Olympieium, 
the same family, in the Propylea, 


of Ly- 
his fa- 


ἴσπημι, 109 n. 


Statue of, with three others of 
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Isthmian Games, 49. 

Isthmus of Corinth, 200. Road from 
Athens to the, ii. 149, 154. 

ἱστορικὸς, 476. 

Istrus, Athenian historian, 37 πὶ: ii. 
153; see note. 

Italian words in modern Greek, 70. 

Italy visited by Pausanias, 30. Pelasgic 
fortresses of, 451, 455. Ancient al- 
phabets of, 451. Mythology of, 452. 

Itesi, or Eitiwi, demus, ii. 186, 

Itonia, gate of the Asty, 277,445. Led 
to Phalerum, 446, 447. 


Jason, his oxpoticion to Colchis, 126. 

Jason and the Argonauts, picture by 
Micon of, 126. 

Jesuits at Athens, 91, 

Joppa, in Judea, 29, 

J ty statue of, in the Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy, 124. Family of, 1245. 

Judea visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Julia Augusta, monument in honour of, 


Julian, emperor, educated at Athens, 
60. 


Juno, temple of, on the road to Phale- 
rum, Golden throne of, made 
by Vulcan, 138 n. Her temple in the 
Stoa of Hadrian, 261. 

Jupiter, early worship of, at Athens, 2. 
Altars of, 489. Sculpture of, on the 
apa 508. In the Parthenon, 


Jupiter Agor@us, 489. J. Ammon, tem- 
ple of, in Libya, 29. J. Astrapeus, 
sanctuary of, 273; ii. 127. J. Basileus, 
i. lll no. J. Buleus, statue of, 114. J. 
Capitolinus, temple of, at Rome, 40. 
J. Eleutherius, statue of, 112. J. Her- 
ceius, altar of, in the Pandroseium, 
579. J. Hypatus, altar of, before the 
Erechtheium, 152, 578. J. of Olym- 

ia, statue of, by Phidias, taken to 
Densan angi J. Olympius, co- 
lossal statue of, at Athens, 129. Ju- 
piter, brazen statue of, in the Olym- 
ieium, 130. J. Panhellenius, 131 
Temple of, 261. J. Polieus, 222 ἢ, 
Sanctuary and statue of, 148, 347. 
His festival called Diipolia, 148 n. 
J. Phratrinus, 489. J. Soter or Eleu- 
therius, stoa of, 112, 367 n. Temple 
and statue of, in the Acropolis, 347. 
Temple of, at Peirweus, 367 n., 382. 
J. Morius, or Catebates, 601. J. the 
Supreme, dedications to, in the Pnyx, 
n., 519. Statue of J., by Leo- 
chares, 148, 368. Recumbent image 
of, 56. Altar of J. Ctesius, 367 n. 
Said to have been the father of He- 
lena, ii. 106. J. Meilichius, altar of, 
136. Titans of the temple of J. at 
Agrigentum, 162. 
Justice, Athenian courts of, 160, 161, 
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243, 246, 356, 360, 375. The ten 
courts, 359. 

Justinian orders a repair of the walls of 
Athens, 55. His edict against the 
philosophers of Greece, 62. Converts 
temples into churches, 62.63. _Intro- 
duces silk into Greece, 63. Builds 
the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, § Al. Bad taste of the edi- 
fices of, 


Kalamo, village, ii. 7, 120. 

Kallirhéi Hamlet, 93,176. River, 176. 

Kalo-livadhi, monastery near mount 
Phelleus, ii. 7. Inscription found at, 


80 ἢ, 
Kalfvia, ii, 151. 
Kapandriti, village, ii, 122. 
Kara, village, ii. 47. 
Karyés monastery, ii. 47. 
Katerina Aghia, torrent of the valley of, 


ii. 
Kavasilas, Simeon, 89, 200. 

κεῖμαι, 109 n. 

Keratéa, village, ii. 6), 73. Its moun- 


tain, 

Keratzini, harbour, 400; ii. 33. n., 273. 

κῆτος, 375 ῃ. 

Khaidari, village, ii, 143, 

Khalkomatadhes, village, ii, 42. 

Khalk4ki, village, ii. i 

Khamiretos, Leon, 68. 

Khassia, village, ii. 38, 124, 148, 15]. 
Passes of Mount Parnes near it, 125, 

Kinnard, Mr. William, architect, 307 n., 
327 n., 331 ἢ. 

Kivisia, village, ii, 7. Monuments 
found there, 

κλειστοὶ λιμένες, 371 n., 414. 

Kokhla, village, ii. 75. 

Kolénnes, cape, ii. 62. See Sunium. 

Κολωνὸς μίσθιος, or ἀγοραῖος, 219 n., 


κῶμαι, 440, 634; ii. 16. 

Konigsmarck, a Swede, 81. Military 
commander under Morosini, 12. 

κωφὸς λιμὴν, 389 n. 

Κόραι, αἱ, 343, 577. 

Koraki, or Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79. 
97. Passes of, 96, Sources at the 
foot of, 94. 

Kor6pi, village, ii. 43. 

Kotroni, Mount, site of Aphidna, ii, 21, 
A mele imaea 79, 84. 

κουροτρόφος, 14! Te 

Kraus, Martin or Crusius, 89. 

κρήνη, 393, 394, 526. 

κρηπὶς, 192, 

xplos ἀσελγόκερως, 347 n., 354 n. 

Kruse, Professor, his testimony as to the 
Society of Dilettanti, 627. 

κύκλοι, 218 n., 487. 

κύκλος, 217, 391, 428, 438 n. κύκλος 
*Aoreos, 433. 
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Kul6ri, village, gives name to the island 
of Salamis, ii. 170. Church of, 17]. 

Kandura, village in the Oneia, ii. 151. 

κύρβεις, 128 πὰ. 

Kursala, or Kursaladhes, village, ii. 75. 

Kuvara, village, ii. 274. 

Kyradhes islands, ii. 164, 


Lacedemon. See Sparta. * 

Lacedemonians attack the Acropolis, 
310. In possession of Athens, 16, 
391, 466. Destroy the Long Walls, 
and Peiraic wall, and burn the Athe- 
nian triremes, 390, 391, 421. Their 
brazen shields in the Pecile, 123. 
Their invasions of Attica, ii, 5, 150. 
Fortify Deceleia, 18. 

Lachares, 41 n., 405, 596. 

Lacide, Lacienses, Lacciade, demus, ii. 
31, 32, 136, 141, 189, 

Lacius, heroum of, ii. 136, 

Laconia in the 13th century, 68. 

Lacydes, the sophist, 602. 

Lagoons, ii. 52, 55, 94, 

Lagussa, island, ii. 59. 

La 7 rattan spurious travels of, 94, 


Lamiac war, 367 n., 428, 597 n. 

Lamp of Minerva Polias, 139, 154. 

Lamp before the statue of Vesta in the 
Prytaneium, 128 ἢ, 

Lampadephoria, 600, 

Lamptreis, two demi, 281, ii. 60, 189. 

Lantern of Demosthenes, 264, 

Lapithe and Centaurs, Tid and 
sculptures of, 125, 158, 11. 

ἴα Sas Otho de, duke of Athens, 69, 


Latin dynasty at Constantinople, 67. 

Laurium Mount, silver mines of, 471, 
ii. 3, 65, 274. 

Λαυριωτικὴ πρόσοδος, 66 n. 

Laws of Theseus, 5. Of Solon, 6, 
Upper and lower laws, 8 n., 127 π΄ 
Of Calades, 116, Respecting murder 

in μιοιηϊεῖηο, i? Ἢ ἘΠ 
ccum, demus, ii. 

Leda, ii, 106. ~ 

rana or Alegranaé metékhi, ii. 66. 

Leipsydrium, fortress, ii. 39, 124. 

Lemnus, island, 149. 

Lenzum, or temple of Bacchus in Lim- 
nis, 137, 284, 287, 628. Its Propy- 
leum, 

Leo the Isaurian, emperor, 64, 65. 

Leochares, sculptor, bis works, 113, 128 
n., 148, 368, 

Leocorium, monument in the Ceramei- 
ean oon fatribe, 115; ii. LL 
8, eponymus of atribe, 115; ii. 

His eatin, 118. 

Leos of Agnus, ii. 26, 44. 74, 

Leosthenes, victories of, 367 n. Picture 
of L. and his children by Arcesilaus 
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in the Peireeus, 367. Slain in the 
ot of Lamia, 367, 368 n., 597. 

Lepsina, village, ii. 150. 

Le Roy, M., architect, his work on 
Athens, 96 ἢ. 

Λέσχαι, 486, 487. 

Λήθης βωμὸς, 340 n. 

Letters introduced into Greece, 450 
seq. Into Italy, 451 seq. 

Leucippus, daughters of, 

Leuconoeis, demus, ii, 190. 

Leucopyra, demus, ii. 179, 190. 

Leuctra, battle of, 596. 

Literature, Greek, during the dark Ἢ 
64. Its revival in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 77. See also, ii. 178 n., 180, 

Library of Peisistratus, 9, 51 ἃ. ΟΥ̓ 
ce licon, 41. Of the Pantheon, 
131, 132 π. 


1 pt} 
Libya, visited by Pausanias, 29. My- 
t nology of, The dynasty of Ju 

in, 124, 


Libys, brother of Lysander, 387, 390. 
Limne of Athens, 275, 288, 445; ii. 200. 
Limone, daughter of Hippomenes, 491. 
Aipou πεδίον, 486. 
Lindus, statue of Minerva at, 56. 
Lioness by Ipbicrates, 144, 145 n., 345. 
Lions of marble found in Attica, 371; 
ii. 55. Thoseremoved to Venice, i. 371, 
Liésia, village, in the Aphidnea, ii. 123, 
λίθος, ὁ, 1h n., 517. ἀργοὶ λίθοι, 


ii. Rh 
Livadhi, marsh and harbour, ii. 72, 
ety of Paros, his statue of Minerva, 


Lollianus, L, Egnatius Victor, sophist 
and rhetorician, 355 n. n 
Long Rocks, near the grotto of Apollo 
and Pan, 263, il sie 
Long Walls, 15, 231, 365, 399, 411, 415 
seq. Their direction, 418, Inscrip- 
tion relating to their repair, 6 
seq. Third Long Wall, 422—426, 
Destruction and rebuilding of the 
Long Walls, 16, 17, 365, 421. To 
what extent ruined by Lysander, 390. 

Louis XIV., his missions of artists and 
antiquaries to the Levant, 96. 

Love, temple of, at Thespiw, 137 n. 
Altar of, at Athens, 599. Statue of, 
600. Pictures of, 133 n. 

Lucian, illustrated, 18]. 227, 254, 267. 
295, 3 ii, 84. 

Lucina, temple of, 129, ae 273. 

wooden images of, 

Lucullus transported statues to Rome, 

n., 40, 46 π, 

λύκος, λύκη. 209 ne 

Lusieis, demus, ii. 190, 

Lustration, ii. 117, 136. 

Lycabettus, Mount, 204 seq. 437. 
Streams from, 197, Dry and n, 
209; but partly surrounded with 
olives, 210. Attic mythus respecting 
it, 205; ii, 27. 
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Lyceium, gymnasium, 15, 17, 233, 274, 
Sacred to Apollo Lycius, 13. Ar- 
oo of the Polemarch kept in the, 


Lycius, eon of Myron, his statue called 
Ler Aspergillifer in the Acropolis, 146, 


Lycomida, a γένος, 144 n. 

Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, 10 n., 17. 
Completes the Dionysiac theatre, 10. 
599, Restores the comic drama, To 
ἢ, Erects statues to the tragic poets 
in the theatre, 139 n, Constructs the 
stadium, 192. Improves the Lyceium, 
17, 134 n., 278, 599 n. 629. Decree 
and inscription in his honour, 134 pn, 
Arsenal of, a modern name for the 
Propylwa, 76 n, Picture of him and his 
family by Ismenias in the Acropolis, 
153 n. Statue in brass of, 116, 216. 
222. Statues in the Agora of him 
and his three sons, by the sons of 
Praxiteles, 153 n. Monument of, 598. 
Wooden images of him and his family 
in the Erectheium, 586. Allusions to 
him, 606. 

Lycus, son of Pandion, 134; ii. 25. 

Lydia, emigrations from, 454, 475. 

Lysander, is actions before Peirmeus, 
387, 389. See Lacedamonians. 

Lysicrates, Choragic monument of, 187, 
273, 285 n., 2 

ἐὰν πω statue of, in the Acropolis, 


Lysimachus, statue of, in the Odeium, 

118, 240. 

Lysippus, 46. His brazen Cupid at 
Thespiz, 42. His brazen statue of 
Socrates, 108 ἢ, His satyrs, 625. 

Lyson, sculptor, 144. 


Macaria, fountain, ii. 93, 95. 

Macartatus and Melanopus, pillar and 
sculpture of, 595. 

Macedonia, increasing power of, 18, 24. 
Visited by Pausaniaa, 30. Gold coins 
of, 38. Kings of, 239, 240, Their 
statues at Athens, 118. Coins of, 472. 
Chief modern towns of, 

Macedonians, effect of their conquests in 
Egypt and Asia, 18. Garrison the 
fortresses of Athens, 19, 403 seq. 
428, 596. Retire from them, 406, 
428, See Alexander, Philip, Leos- 
thenes, ἄς, 

Macra Stoa, 255, 368, 382. 

Macris, or island of Helena, ii. 66. 

Magia, ii. 150. 

μάκραι πέτραι, 263, 265. 

μάκρυν Teixos, 414 n., 419, τὸ Νότιον, 
425, 428, τὸ Φαληρικὸν, τὸ Φαλη- 
ρόνδε, 421, = τὸ pa pele ἘΣ 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, © lagnesia ai 
eaatras. ἴδ Worship of Diana 
Lencophryene at, 152, Tomb of 
Themistocles at, 379 1. 
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Mahomet IT., his conquests in Greece, 


74, 

Malakasa, village, ii. 123, 124. 

μάνδρα τῆς “5 ruins in the Mara- 
thonia, ii. 80. 

Mantineia, picture of the battle of, in 
the Pecile, 113. 

Marathon, worship of the hero, ii. 92. 
His altar, 99. 

Marathon, battle of, 10,21. Painting of 
it in the Pacile, 14, 122, 628. Scul 
ture of it on the wall Notium, 1S. 
Heracleium of, 277, Town, ii. 77. 
Demus, 77,190. Description by Pau- 
sanias, ΟΣ Tts plains, 7, 84, 102. 
River, 10, 79, 84, 85, 94, 124, ἐν τῷ 
Μαραθῶνι, n., 95. Lakes or 
marshes, 88, 94. “Tts fountain Maca- 
τί 93, i: ον of is 8780, 
thonia, 13, 77, 7B n., 85 90, 
98, Passes of, 79, 103. 107, Battle 


of the Argives and Eurystheus in the 
M. 95. Of the Athenians and Per- 


sians, 97, 203 seq. Monuments of the 
ταν roarcn il 79, 89. 

Marathéna, modern village, ii. 79. 

Marathonian bull, ii, 123 

Marathonian forest, ii. 103, 104. 

Marathonii, worship Echetleus, and Her- 
cules, ii. 93. 

Marble of Mount Pentelicum. Of Hy- 
mettus near Karyés, or Καὶ apvais, and 
ancient quarries, ii. 47, fa n Of 
Sunium and its vicinity, 64. 

Marcellinus, Flavius Septimius, Roman 
fnen, 305. Gate of, 305 seq., 


Marcellus conquers Syracuse, 38, 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, his monument 
in the Academy, 427. 

Marcus Aurelius, initiated in the mys- 
teries at Eleusis, 24. Bust of, ii. 

Mardonius, scymetar of, in the Erech- 
theium, 154 n, Retreat of, 433; ii. 


18, 

Marinus, later Platonist, 62 n. His life 
of Proclus, 42 n., DL 

Maritime Athens, its demi, 376. Forti- 
fications, 397400. Gates, 401. 

Marképulo of Mesogea, ii. 74,75. Of 
Oropia, 112, 120. 

Mars, slays Halirrhotius, 141, 539. Ac- 
cused ἐγ Ne tune before the twelve 

ods, 539. Tried in the Areiopagus, 
{é0. Temple of, 12, 116, 242. Statue 
of, by Alcamenes, 116. Hill of, 241, 
356. Temple of, at the promontory 
Sciradium, in Salamis, ii. 

Marsyas, statue in the Acropolis of 
Minerva punishing, 147. 

Marfsi, village, ii. 

Maasistius, breast-plate of, 154. 

Masonry of the Greeks, 258, 302; ii. 
63, 110, 138, 144. 147. Pelasgic, i, 
451, 455, 456. Cyclopian, 456. 

Mavro- Dhilissi, ii, 119, 
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Mavronéro, a branch of Mount Brilessus, 
nh. 
Mavro-Vuni, the ancient Anhydrus, ii. 


Medes, their sepultnre at Marathon, ii. 
93,99. See Paves. 
Medusa, slain by Perseus, statue by My- 
ron in the Acropolis, 146. Head of, 
See Gorgon. 


os temple of Ceres at, ii. 


Megara, city, ii. 167, Port of, 174. 

Megarenses, ii. 134, 150, 168, 172. 

Megaric strait, ἢ τῇ 

Melene, demus, ii. 190. 

Melanippus, son of Theseus, monument 
of, 441, 444, 486. 

Melanopus, See Macartatus. 

Melanthus, his combat with Xanthus, 
ii. 

Melesandrus, tomb of, 595. 

Melissendés, family of, rule in Messenia, 


Melite, a wife of Hercules, 441, 444. 

Melite, coma and demus, 163, 440, 441, 
444, 485; ii. 190. 

Μελιτέων οἶκος, 416, 486. 

— gate of the Asty, 147, 441— 


Memmius Regulus, 44 τι. 

Menander, tomb of, 108, 234 π, His 
statue in the Dionysiac theatre, 139. 
F ent of, ii. 12 

Menelaus, sculpture of, at Rhamnus, ii. 


Menestheus, 146, 366. 
Menidhi, village, ii. 8. 38. 
ρους, St., church and pass of, ii. 


Mercury, gymnasium of, 110, Bronze, 
of the Payne-Knight collection, 49 ἢ, 
Statues of, see Herme. 

Mercury Amyetus, statue of, 354, Pro- 
pyleus, See Hermes. 

Méronda, village and mountain, ii. 73. 

Mesogea, Attic tribe, ii. 11; a divi- 
sion of Attica, ii, 2, 28,73. Demi of, 
sal pen 73. 

Μεσύόγειοι, or Μεσογαιεῖς, 12. 

Metagcitnia, festival, 442 πὶ 

Metellus, Quintus Cwcilius, 38, 40. 

Metichcium, one of the Ten Courts, 360, 
490 


Meteci of Athens, 37 n., 342 n., 484, 
489. 


Meton, astronomer, 209, His cycle of 
nineteen years, His chronome- 
ter on the Colonus Agoreus, 219, 220. 
His house near the Pecile, 230, Men- 
tioned by Aristophanes, 219 ἢ, 

Metronomi, 246. 

pi sg ae Sie ous 

Metroum, 

Meursius, 655. His catalogue of the 
Demi, 1i. 

Micon, painter and sculptor, his mural 
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paintings in the ager edifices of 
Athens, 14, 46. His picture of the 
Athenians and Amazons in the Pe- 
cile, 12], 122 n. Of the Centaurs 
and Lapithw in the Theseium, 125. 
Of Jason and the Argonauts in the 
Anaceium, 126. His sculptures in the 
Theseium, 503 se 

Milési, village, ii. 12. 

Miltiades, portrait of, in the Pecile, 
122, 122 n. 628, Statue of, in the Pry- 
taneium, 128. Dedicates a statue of 
Pan, 170. Palace of, a modern name, 
479. Conduct of, at Marathon, ii. 
205 seq. His monument at M. 92, 
101. 


Minerva, early worship of, in Attica, 2, 
3. Her birth, 147, 148, 336, 536. Her 
blue eyes, 120. ier contention with 
Neptune, 153, 336, 583. Produces 
the olive, 155, 338, 344, 538. Actions 
of, sculptured on the eastern front 
of the Parthenon, 542. Vision of, 
deters Alaric from attacking Athens, 


Minerva Alea, temple of, at Tegea, 42. 
M. Archegetis, dedication to, 212, 
213, M. Agorma, 213. M. Areia, 
altar of, 160. M. Bulea, sanctuary 
of, 114 ἢ. Μ. producing the olive 
tree, statue, 347, 538. Μ. Giganto- 
phontis, metopes, 543. M. Hygiecia, 
statue of, 145, 345. 631. Μ. Ltonia, 
temples of, 10] n, Μ. Lemnia, statue 
of, 159. M. of Lindus, 56. M. Victoria, 
530. M. Peonia, statue of, 110, M. 
statue of, at Alalcomenm, 39n. Ancient 
statue of, by Endaus, 353. M. and 
Jupiter, sacred inclosure of, in Pei- 
reeus, 367, M. Polias, temple of, 154 
338, 340, 344, 352,628. Rebuilt bya 
vote of the people, 575, 578, 586. Sa- 
cred olive-tree of, 155, 338, 344, 574, 
601. Wooden statue of, 153, 840, M. 
Sciras, temple of, at Phalerum, 368, 
897. M. Παρθένος, temple of, or Par- 
thenon, 4] n., 149 seq., 158 n., 459. 
M. Promachus, colossal statue of, 54, 
158, 265, 349, 350, 631. M. punishing 
Marsyas, statue of, 147, 347. M. sta- 
oe οἵ, in eye Ls 120. 

eplus of, 156. 34, . Paint- 
tie ad in the Peecile, 122, 570. Her 
double character, 554. “Banctu of, 
in the Academy, 601. M. Hellotis 
temple of, ii. 88, 102. Altars of M. 
Hippia, 32, Of M. Peonia, 117. 
Temples of M. Pallenis, 44, 45. Of 
ΜΝ. Santee, 63, Of M. Sci at 
Phalerum, 135, and in Salamis, 172, 
Of M. Propylea, at Eleusis, 161. 

Minos, king of Crete, 4, 366 π. Paint- 
ing of, in the Theseium, 125, 

Minos, king of Megara, 134. 

Minotaur, contest of Theseus with the, 
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statues in the Acropolis, 147, Scul 
ture in the Paxhenea, 343. 

Mint of Athens, 490. 

Misosporétissa, church in the Maratho- 
nia, ii. 

Mistra, modern town of Laconia, 77, 

) 
Mithradates, 601. In alliance with the 


re against the Romans, 20, 
410. 


μνᾶμα, 109 ne 


Mnemosyne, statue of, 110. 
Mnesicles, architect of the Propylwa, 27, 


Mnesimache and her son, statues of, ii. 
136. 


Mnesitheus, physician, tomb of, ii, 136. 

Modesty, altar of, 124, 

μοῖραι, ii. 30 n. 

Molossus, tomb of, ii. 135, see note. 

Ν᾿ Ὑπ the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 

n., 446 ma 

Monastery, at the bridge of the Stadium, 
destroyed, 93. Of the Holy Trinity 
on Mount Parnes, ii. 39, 12 Of 
Fanaroméni in Salamis, 173. 

Monetary system of the Athenians, 
471 seq. 

Monuments of the outer Cerameicus, 
593. Of the Sacred Way, ii. 134 


seq. 

Hiecds: allotted to the Venetians in 
1204, 67. But ineffectually, 68. 
Greek despots of, 73, Conquest of, 
by the Venetians, 80. 

Moris, or sacred olive-trees, 601. 

Morosini, Francesco, commander of the 
Venetians against Athens, 80—85. 
See Athens, 

Mosques at Athens, 62 n., 75, 293. 

Mother of the Gods, temple of, and 
statue by Phidias, 114, 627. See Me- 
troum. 

Mountains of Attica, ii, 2—6, 123, 124, 

Mueller, K. O. his extract of a MS. 
description of Athens in the fifteenth 
century, 478—480. De Munimentis 
Athenarum, 606 seq. 

Mullet, red, ii. 55 n. 

Mummius, conquers Achai 
Destroys Corinth, 21 n., 
umphs at Rome, 

Munychia, harbour, town, and penin- 
sula of, 364, 368, 370, 373, 376, 386. 
Fortifications of, 401 seq. Acropo- 
lis of, 402 n., 633. Siege of, by 
Demetrius, 4 Route from, to 
Athens, 231, The Munychian gate 
of the Asty, 445, 447. Temple of 
Diana M., 368, 393. Theatre of, 394, 
395 n. Temple of Bendis at, 395, Ve- 
netian camp at, 84. Occupation of 
M. by the Macedonians, 403; ii, 168, 

Murét I1., Ottoman sultan, 73, 74. 

Musw Eilissiades, altar of, ig5, 


38, 39 ἢ. 
na. Tri- 
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Museus, picture of, in the Propylea, 
1.4. 


Museus, monument of, 397. His hymn 
to Ceres, 144 . 

Muses, statues of the Heliconian, re- 
moved to Constantinople, 52. Tem- 
ple of, built by Xenophon, 601. 

Museium, hill, 166, 239, 397, 443, For- 
tified by Demetrius, 405, 406, 434. 
Hollow between it and Pnyx, 228— 
232, 446, 447. Ancient excavations 
of, 432, 

Mycena, walls of, 455. 

Myrmex, hero, 444, Street of Athens 
so named, 444, 

Myron, sculptor, 46, 625, 628. His Per- 
scus slaying Medusa, 146, 346. 

Music contests, 391. See Dionysiac 
Theatre. 

Myrvhinusii, demus, ii, 13, 73, 190, 276. 

Mys, sculptor, 158, 

Mysia, lagoon, ii. 62. 

My poli, (ruins of Eleuthers,) ii. 130. 


ναὸς, 109 n. 

Nauplius, sons of, 143. 

Nausicaa, and Ulysses, picture of, in the 
Propylea, 144. 

Nausithous and Phrax, monuments of, 


369 ἢ, 

Navy of Athens, 11, 16, 363, 399, 415, 
464, 632; ii. 2 

Naxos, island, ii. 204, 

Neith, Egyptian goddess, the same as 
Minerva, 2. 

Nemesis, temple of, at Rhamnus, ii. 65, 
83 n., 105 seq. Colossal statue of 
N., 106, 627. Head of it, in the B. 
Museum, LO8n. Sculptures in relief 
on the basis, 106. Remaining frag- 
ments of them, 109. 

Neépatra, duchy of Athens and, 7]. 

νεώρια, 373 n., 374. 

νεώσοικοι, νηῶν οἶκοι, 366 n., 374, 633, 

Neptune or Poseidon, worship of, by the 

elasgi, &c., 2,40. His accusation 
of Mars, 539. Rivers subject to, 540. 
His contest with Minerva for the 
Attic land, 153, 583. Statues of the 
contest, 148, 149, 336,538, Neptune 


hurling his trident at Polybotes, sta- 
tue, Sculpture in the Theseium 


, 

508, 509, N. and Tritonis, 120, N. 
Erechtheus, altar of, 578. Ν,, Heli- 
conius, his altar, 282. Altar of N., 
in the temple of Minerva Polias, 152, 
153 n., 340, N. Hippius, temple of, ii. 
32, Altar of Neptune at Suninm, 64. 

Nero, emperor, removes works of Gre- 
cian art to Rome, 43, 46. Confers 
favours on Greece, 45. At Corinth, 
45. Afraid of visiting Athens as the 
abode of the Furies, 

Nerva, emperor, 24, 
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Nesiotes, sculptor, 117 n., 147 n. See 
Critius. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his Greek chrono- 
logy, ὃ ἢ, 

Nicanor, 407. 

Nicandrus of Thyateira, topographer of 
the demi, ii. 177. 

Nicetas, Greek historian, 67,77. His 
brother Michael Choniates, bishop of 
Athens, 69. 

Nicias, Athenian commander, small tem- 

le built by, in the Lenzum, 186, 
Bab. His dedication of a gilt Mi- 
nerva, 354. 

Nicias, painter, 46, 598. 

Nicocles of Tarentum, his monument, 


ii. 

Nicodemus, sculptor, his Minerva of 
Olympia, 532. 

Nicolas, St., met6khi, ii. 39. 

Night, = of, sculpture in the Parthe- 


non, 538. 

Νίκη ᾿Αθηνᾶ or ἄπτερος, 332, 532, See 
Victory. 

Nile, river, ii. 106. Dykes and embank- 
ments of, nL 

Niobe, and her children, destroyed b: 
Apollo and Diana, sculpture, 140, 

Niswa, port of Megara, ii. 174. 

Nisus, ecement of, 134; ii. 25. King- 
dom of, ii, 13}. 

Nobilior, Q. Fulvius, 32 

Nointel, marquis de, visits Athens, 85, 
92, 96, 99, 536. 

Notium, or south wall of the Acro- 
rm ri 187, 348. Sculptures of, 

5 , 


Notium, or middle Long Wall, 425, 
42 


Nymphs, altar of the, 488. The term 
Nympholept, ii. 57. 

Nympheum of Archedemus, ii. 57. N. 
near Phyle, 127. 


Oblivion, altar of, 153 n., 340. 

Oceanus, or Nile, ii. 106. 

Odeia, origin and intention of, 190, 
248 n., 249. 

Odcium, near Enneacrunus, 9, 12, 171, 
a Statues before the entrance of, 


Odeium of Pericles, 15, 183, 238, 246, 
288, 289, 461, 462. Description of, by 
Dicearchus, 188 n. 

Odeium of Regilla, or theatre of He- 
rodes, 181, 184, 189. Its roof of cedar, 


190. 

ὁδὸς ἑκατόμπεδος, 387 n., 558 π.. διὰ 
Κοίλης, 442, ἱερὰ, 223 n., Θησεία, 
224 ἃ, 


(Ea, or Oa, demus, ii. 3 n., 151, 190. 
Ca, daughter of Cephalus, ii. 151 n. 
Cum Cerameicum, demus, 32, 19]. 


INDEX. 


= Deceleicum, demus, 32, 40, 


Οἰναῖοι τὴν χαράδραν, ii, 85, 
(Edipus, monument of, 16] ; ii. 32. 
(ἕπου, son of Pandion, eponymus of a 


tribe, LIG; ii, 11, His statue, i 
118, 
Cnobius, statue of, in the Acropolis, 


Gnoé of the Hippothodntis, demus 
and fortress, ii. 13, 36, 86, 129 
190, Painting of the action at, in the 
Pecile, 121, Siege of, 466. Temple 
of Apollo Pythius at, 99 n., 180. 
Styled the Sacred, 18]. 

(ποῦ, of the Mantis, demus of the 
Marathonia, ii. 84 seq., 190. 

CEnoé and her brothers, sculpture of, at 
Rhamaous, ii. 107. 

οἴκημα, 322, 323, 338, 582. 

Oil, the sacred, a prize at the Panathe- 
naic festival, 60). 

Olbiades, painter, 115. 

Olive-tree of the temple of Minerva 
Polias, 155, 338, 339, 344, 574, 583. 
The Moria, 60]. 

Olive-groves near the site of the Aca- 
demy, ii. 

Olivier, Voyage dans l"Empire Ottoman, 


py 
*OdAxcov, or Vulci, Greek city in Etruria, 


453. 
Olympia (Tellus), sanctuary of, in the 
Nympieium, 131, see n., 446 ἢ. 
Olympia, sacred treasury of, pillaged by 
Syl a, 4). or and statue of Ju- 
iter, at, 43, 56, 125, 336 n., 338, 567. 
tatues remaining at, after Nero's 


sronation, 44, 46, The Diaulus at, 


aa τὰ — le on ater 

ympius, 0, seq. 

167, 174, 201-513 seq, Peribolus of, 
130, T68. ~ Description of the temple, 
167, B13. 


Olympiodorus, 152 n., 405, 597. Sta- 
tues of, 128 n., 152, 353. 
Olympus, sculpture of, in the Thesejum, 


, 505. 

Omar, son of Turakh4n, 75. 

Onatas, sculptor, 40. 

Onomacritus, poet, 144 n. 

Opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 82, 333. 
Treasure of the, 16, 41, 559. 

Oracles, see Delphi, Delus, Amphia- 
wierd, Ἰδέ α, Of the Old A 

᾽Ορχήστρα, mh the gora, 
SS of the Lenwum, 290 n. 

Orchomenus, city, 39. 

Oreithyia, consort of Boreas, 135, 

Orestes, 45, 160. Slaying /®gisthus, 
painting in the Propylea, 

ol ὁρισμοὶ τῆς πόλεως, 44]. 

Ὁρμὴ, 124, . 

Oropia, ii. 5, 111. 

Oropii, ii. 117. 
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Oropus, town, ii. 112 seq. Question of 
its site, 118 seq. Plain of, 112. 

ὄρυγμα, 491. 

Oschophorium, at Phalerum, 396. 

Ostraciem, 163 n., 245. 

boa a tomb of, 249 n. 

Otho de la Roche, duke of Athens, 69. 

Otryneis, demus, ii. 165 

Oye site of Rhamnus, ii. 87, 


Oxen, sacrifice of, 5, 119, 148n. 
Oxford marbles, the, ii. 82 n., 83. 


Peanieis, two demi, ii. 75, 19]. 

Pwonide, demus, ii. 38, 39, 191. 

Pestum, Doric temples of, 334. 
Paganism, its connexion with Greek art, 
Flourished at Athens in the 
reigns of the Antonines, 60. Con- 
perme —_ to, = Decline 
of, in Greece, 47, 49, 481. Edicts 
inst, 55, οὐ, Lingers at Athens, 


Palmologus, Michael, em ror, recovers 
Conetantiea le, 69, a 

Palwologus, 
Moréa, 72. 

wr Grecian, transferred to Italy, 
39 46. 


Palestre, 486, 

Palladium, one of the Ten Courts, 16]. 

Παλλὰς ἡ Πυλαίμαχος, 349, 350. 

Pallas. See Minerva, 

Pallas and his sons, trial of Theseus for 
the homicide of, 161, King of the 
Paralia, ii, 25. The demus Pallene 


heodore, despot of the 


named from him, 44, Stratagem of, 
26, 44,74. The Pallantids, 74. 


Pallene, gence a 510. ; 

alleneis, demus, 205, 206 n.; ii. 13, 44. 

191, Its position, 27, 44, Vestizes 
of, 40 π, Temple of Minerva, at, 44, 
45. Battles at, 45 n. 

Paledkastro, ii. 71]. 

Pambotadw, demus, ii. 19]. 

Pamphilus, his picture of a woman 
roe ie Ὁ, 266, 356. 

Pan, cave of, 159, 169, 170, 266, 356. 
Pan and the nymphs, popular worship 
of, 483. His aid in the battle of Ma- 
rathon, 160 ἢ, Statue of, now in the 
Library at Cambridge, 170, Altar of, 
at the Nympheum of Archedemus, 
ii, 57. Ta the Amphiaraeium, 117 
Sanctuary of, See Paneium. 
Mountain and cavern of, at Mara- 
thon, 93, 97. 

Panactum destroyed by the Beotians, 
τ 128, Contest for the district, 


Παναγία ἡ Μεγάλη. 99, 259, στὴν 
Πέτραν, 250, Σπηλιότισσα, 188. 
284. Βλαστικὴ or Βλασταροῦ, 70, 
Μισο-σπορέτισσα, ii, 108 na. Φανα- 
ρωμένη, 118. 

Panathenea, Great, quadrennial festival, 
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108, 192, 194, 298, 337. Proces- 
δι 108 Te 156, 298. 337. Musical 
contest in the, 240 n, Exhibition sie 

plus in the, 162, 298, 564, 570 
ἔς or yearly Panatheneea, 
Gymnic contests of, ii. 34. 

Panathenaic Stadium. See Stadium, 

Pandion, king of eer 3. Eponymus 
ofa tribe, 16; His statue, i. 
115, Temple of, τὶ Doubts of Sir 
L Newton as ἴο, ὃ ἢ, Doubts of Pau- 
sanias as to, εὖ ne 

Pandion the second, ii. 

Pandionis, Athenian τσ 607; ii. 11. 


Pandora, birth of, sculpture in the Par- 
thenon, 

Pandrosus, temple of, 127. 155 205, 
266, 339, 340, 577, 581. Seu ane 
on on the Parthenon, 539. 

Paneium, near Anaphlystus, ii. 
a Trakhones, 56, Near'K, tec 


“πάγκυφος, 155 n. 601. 

Panhellenium of AZgina, 512. 

Pani, Mount, part of Hymettus, ii. 56, 
Part of the mountain’ of Keratéa, ii. 


6L. 

Panopea, ii. 99 n. 

Panops, a gate of the Asty, 280, 448. 
Fountain of, 

Panormus, port, now Panérimo, ii, 68. 

Pantenus, painter, 14, 122 ἢ. 

Pantheon, of Hadrian, at Athens, 131, 
132 n., 260, Of Justinian, at Con- 
stantinople, 481. 

Parabystum, one of the Ten Courts, 
161, 360. 

Parali: ja, district of Attica, 416; ii, 12, 
16, 24, 25. Attic niger He Demi 
of southern, 55 seq. if eastern, 


68 seq. 
Paralia, trireme, 420. 
Παραλιεῖς, Παραλίοι, ii, 12, 16. 
Parasitium, 491. 
Parnes, mountain of rer ἘΡ 

4, Passes of, 21, 1 Wik 

and mar ‘of δδ, ‘ i. Dem δ 

77 se ortresses of, 124. 

132, ml from, 148. i 
Parnetho-Citheronian ridges, ii. 133, 
Parrhasius, sculptor, 158. 

Parrhesiades, his proclamation to the 

philosophers, i in Lucian, 268, 295, 314. 
Pars, Mr., draughtsman, accompanies 

Revett and A pega’ ΟΣ Athens, 97. 
Parthenon, cry seq. Its Pe- 

diments, 1 δ a6 O; oo 

537, 560. os, 336 0. 

Frieze of its cella, 546 an 556. 

Converted into a church of St. Sophia 

and of the Panaghia, 62 ae “an 

into a mosque, 62 n., 

Not the a of Me Unknown 

God, 89, Injuries which it re- 

ceived in κ᾿ Venetian siege 1687, 
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82, 84 n., 87. Questions relative to, 
554 seq. |. 631. Its divisions, 559. 


Παρθένος, Παρθενὼν, 148 n., 332, 554, 


Parus, island, 482. Sculpture in the 
Parian qui 
Patroclus, 


4n. 

Patroclus, admiral of Ptolemy Phila- 
8 re ii. 62,275. Island, or ram- 
part of, ii. ὍΣ 

Paul, ΕΝ at Athens, 90 n. 

Paulius, Ρ, Emilius, 38, 40. 

Paullus, L. Amilius, 430. 

Pausanias, the Spartan, his action before 
Peirmeus, 387—391. 

Pausanias, his travels, 28seq. A native 
of Magnesia ad Sipylum, 29 n., 475. 
His work on Syria, 30, 31. His cha- 
racter as a traveller and writer, 32— 
36. Com with Strabo, 31 seq. 
Olympia described by, 567. On the 
various writers nam Pausanias, 475. 
The Marathonia described by, ii. 
105, The Sacred Way described by, 
ἰδέ 139, 144, 146. Eleusis described 


Peace bearing Plutus, statue of, 116. 
Peace, statue of, at the Prytancium, 


πίλων τὸ, the plain of Athens, 210; 
ii. 2. Demi οἱ 16, 31 seq. 38, 

Πεδιεῖς, 12, 201. 

Pegasus of Eleuthera, statue of, 11], 

Pegasus, Minerva taming, metope, 543. 

llerophon watering, metope, 544. 

Peirweus founded b hemistocles, 13. 
A demus, 364, δ; ii. 13, 19L. Its 
harbours, i 373 seq. “Its public 
buildin, 386—393. Its fortifica- 
tions, 71, 398, 399, 411, 417n 
421. Supplied by wells, 394. Di- 
minished state of Peirmeus in the 
time of Strabo, 365, 397. And even 
in that of Alexander, 403. The Goths 
in Peireeus, 51. On the date of the 
commencement of the Peiraic fortifi- 
cations, 603. 

ἡ πὶ αν ‘yi or Πειραϊκὴ (the Oropia), 


Peiraice, te of the Asty, 225, 2 
235, 445, 446 Commences the de- 
spon of Athens by Pausanias, 235, 


uman sacrifices to his manes, 


Peirithous, place δ, a meeting with 

Theseus, foo"'o7 
Peisias, his ae δ μοι in the Bu- 
Ὁ leuterium, ἘΝ in Ἐκ : 
eisistratide, ulsion Οἱ 
the, ii. Toate oi ca pe the 

reat ee 

162n., 206 n., 


Fears, § 
capex EB: ἘΞ τ him, 


Pat iis His lan at Ma- 
ral on, i. ‘“ His restoration 45, 


Interpolation in the Iliad, by, 168, 


INDEX. 


Peitho, worship of, 6, 14]. 
Πελαργοὶ, Πδλασγον 309, 311 nm 
Pelasgi of Atiion, Fs 
— Vom ate 5.8, S59, 172, 309, 352, 
Acarnania, Ds 
Pelasgic deitiva, 2, Pelasgic fortifica- 
tions at Athens, 310, Pela: 
masonry and military sites, 455, 
Pelasgic wall, and Pelasgicum at the 
foot of the ‘Acro om istinguished, 
298, 311, 313, 8] 
Peleces, demus, ii. 49, 192. 
Peloponnesian war, 15, 371, 419 n 
42h 482, 466" seq.; ἢ, 68, 1 128 


Ph te its name extinct before 
the twelfth century, 77. Conquered 
by the Turks in 1459, 75, 

Punches, Mr. John, architect, 573. 

Penteleis, demus, ii. 6, 13, 

Pentelicum, mountain of Attica, 210. 
283, 436; ii. 3. aly wey ident 
διε, 5, Streams fr ‘om, an 4 
entheus an curgus punished by 
Bacchus, ποι, 138. : 
People and Graces, sanctuary of the, 


Peparethus, island, 22. 

Peplus of Minerva, 156, 298, 337, 564 
seq., 570, 635. 

Pera, temple of Venus at, 283 ; ii. 9. 

Perati, Mount, ii. 10, 

Perdix, sanctuary of, 140 n., 294, 

Pergamus, city, 43. 

Se ag δ two demi, i ii, 19]. 

Peribera, 125, 

περιβόητος, ὁ, 136 n, 

περίβολος, mh 280, 438, 

περίβολος ἀρχαῖος, 4 

Pericles, iPad ae 13, 426. 
Treasure — by him in the 
Acropolis, 458. His buildings, 14, 
15, 246 "337, 426, τ, Gal. Thet 
cost, 461. Statues of, 15 
Sepulchre of, 594. °° 

περιηγηταὶ, 36 n., 475. 

Peripatetics, 

Περίπατος ἔξω τείχους, 275. 

Perischenisma, 163 n., 

“περόναι, 128 n. 

απ διῶ, = th 1 
erseus slaying Medusa, 
λαοῖς, 126. 

Perseus, with the head of rates pic- 

is ture in invade pylma, 144, ees, 18, 149 
ersians ΤᾺ le Attica, ii, 

session of othe Acropolis, 


192. 
statue in the 


157, 165, 264, Their bat- 
iles, ‘on the temple of τὰ Τα a 
533. P. at Marathon, i ii, 93, 97. 


=— 99, 
203 seq. At Salamis, 22 28— B27. 
πέτρα, ἡ, 180 n. λεία πέτρα, ii, 
ἀγέλαστος πέτρα, i. 635. 
Ῥμάγα, dramatic story of, 142 n., 8301], 
Dedications by, 142 n., δ ων 
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Phalerum — 70, and walled ἐγ, 
BP ee Ἐς τὸ ΤΣ 
rom, to the city, ἵ 
Its monuments, 368, ΕΣ Eee Fish- 
eries of, 397 n. Inclosure of, 401, 
428, 431. Phaleric Long W. all, 423, 
427, 434n. Marsh of, 209, 231, 427; 
ii. 9. The demus Phalereis, ii, 13, 
17, 194. 
Phalerus, one of the Argonauts, 369. 
Phanodemus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
Pharmacussee, islands, now Kyradhes, 


ii. 
Phaura, island, ii. 53, 54. 
Phegusii, demus, ii. 68, 73 n., 103, 


Phelleus, mountain of Diacria, ii. 6. 
Its summits, 7, 119. Sites of demi, 
south of the ridge, 122. 

Φήμη, 124 a. 

Phere, ‘Arobederes of, ii. 57. Coins 
of, 58 n. 

Pherrepbattium, τ 


— sculptor, 2' 

118, 138, 337 3st Ho aso ony 
iis upiter, at ΟἿΣ ympia, 43, 56. His 
Venus Urania, 120, is statue of 
Minerva Παρθένος, 148 His 


Apollo Parnopius, 151, 353. His Mi- 
nerva Promachius, 349. His Mi- 
nerva Lemnia, Painted the 


Cees, 14 n., 513. His statue 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus, ii. 105, 
baa chiefly in metals and i ivory. 


Phigaleia, temple of, 334 n. 

Phila, wife οἱ Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
worship of, ii, 

Pin "A ppodirn, 146. 

eT aa or temple of Venus, 138, 


Philaide, demus, ii. 75, 168, 194. 
Philip, son of Amyntas, “statue of, 11 
* 607. His war with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 20, Gives Oropus to the 
Palin son of D A 
hilip, son of Demetrius, ravages Attica, 
20, 21m Rapeseed, 429.” Alliance 
inst him, ii. 
ilippi, gold coins raed: 38. 
ἢ his meeting with Pan, 


Phili lis, taken by the Goths, 50. 
Pliloatehitect, 18 20, 365, 461, 633; 


i. 163. 
Philochorus Athenian historian, 37 n., 
2: ii 
Philocles, architect, 341 πὶ 
Philopappus, monument of, 166, 494 
8 


eq. 

Philestratus, ἢ ii, 82 ἢ, 

Philosophers, a to them 
by Lucian, 254, 268, 295, 314, In the 
time of Justinian, ὅπ. His edict 
against them, 6]. 
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Phocion, his power, 404. House of, 
485. Statue of, 491. 

Pheenicia, 455. 

Phenicius, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 


Phorbas, heroum of, 489, 
Phormio, 467. Statue of, in the Acro- 


lis, 147. 
Picea, port, 364, 401 ; ii. 33, 171 273. 
hoophorws, altar of, at Munychia, 384 


Ae 459, 460. 


ἅτ᾽ τον, ατρία, 489, 49]. 
tere oN - of the Ten Courts, 162, 
ΠΝ sacrificing the ram, statue of, 

in the Acropolis, 

Phryne obtains a statue of Cupid from 

Praxiteles, 136. 

Phtha, worship of, 2. 
rar surprised by Ss, 384 ; 
37, A demus. Fortress 
εὐ pass of, 21, es Plan of, 

ao Cavern iene a 

ὕλη, φύλαι, ii, L 
fornia. tomb of, ii 16. 
Plesare:howse of the Propylea, 143, 


Pictures at <8 et 114, 135, 


n., 
322, 512. iy eM hee tata 
saints destroyed by the iconoclasts, 


Pikérmi, ruined town, ii. 29. 

Pindar, his hymn in praise of Athens, 
116, LIZ n., 628. Statue of, 
Brazen statue of, seated, before the 
Stoa Basileius, lL 

Pindus, Mount, 67. 

Pine-woods of Brilessus, ii. 79. 

Piracy in the Levant seas, 

Pisa of Etruria, Pelagic city, 635. 

Pity, altar of, in the Agora, 123. 

Pityocamptes and Theseus, metope, 503. 

Plague in the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war, 113, 393. In 1687, at 
Athens, 83. 

Plain of ‘Athans, 210; 11,2. 12. Demi 
of the, 16, 31, 35, 201 

Plane-trees of the Agora, 14 πὶ 625. Of 
the Lyceium, 274. Of the Academy, 


L 
Platwenses, tomb of, at Marathon, ii. 


92, 

Plato, his gad 9 description of 
Athens, 207 n. graphical allu- 
sions of, 276, 279. ἘΣ 423, 486. 570. 
vy of, by Silanion, 601. Tomb 

of, 6 

reg philosophers, the later Athe- 
nian, ΠΝ 

Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, 12L. 

Pliny, re ere ἐς τά μετ works 
of art, &c., 34, 37, n., 40, 44 n., 
367 n., 516, 627. 
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Plotheis, demus, ii. L03. 

πλυνῆς, πλυντήρια, 484, 566. 

Plutarch, the historian, bis allusions to 
the ea δι to py of 
Athens, 27, 229, n. nh, 
439, 465, 497, 570; ii. 142, 

Plutarch of Athens, Platonist, 62a 

Pluto, statue of, Worship of, 

482. Pluto and Proserpine, i ii. a9.” 

Plutus, son of ‘eet, 116, 374. 

Pnyx, 7, 8, seq., 243. The He- 
= μὰ its ‘on isn, oy 

ma, or pulpit, Ὡς 

248 n., 433.2 517 6 ue 

Pacile, ὦ ἊΣ stoa of Peisianai, 14, 121, 

630. Brazen shields in 

the, ΕΣ Stuart’s error respecting, 


poi, Mount, 205. The pass of, 
ΤΟΥ͂ Dhafni, bee He rages the 
1} and pass, ii, 3, 144. ‘emple 
of Apollo on, 138, 15. ᾿ 

Poetry, modern Greek, established be- 
fore the — century, 77. 

ποιῶ, 

ιἀξμαί γα την or third ig 491. 

Polemo, the ani sae we Lady! gt τ 
paintings of the 
On the Becred Way, il. ea 

Poleterium, 635. 

Polias, See Minerva Polias. 

Πόλις, 154, 173 n., 221 o τὰ 
κάτω τῆς πόλεως, O38 oa οἱ 
ὁρισμοὶ τῆς πόλεως, 44]. See also 

Ῥ = 16, 17, 168. 

‘0 a ae stratagems oe by, illus- 
tated, 268, 4505 ἢ J 

Polybius, ue censure ae the Romans as 
to works of art, 39 n, 

Polybotes, the giant, slain by N 
tune, statue of, 119, Sculpture of, in 
the Theseium, 508, 509. 

Polycleitus, architect and sculptor, 46, 

heatre and Tholus of Epidauria built 
by him, 115 n., 523 n. 
Polydeucion, ii. i. 82, see n. 82, 83. 


Polygnotus, inter, his works in the 
‘Thensiam, Peecile, and Propylea, 14, 
122 n., 126 
pase slain ἦν Faas ii. 139, 
Polysperehon, 407 
Polytheism, Sects ot ve ii. 156. 


Polytion, house of, 

Polyxena, picture ‘of the sacrifice of, in 
the Propylea, 144. 

πωλῆται, 608. 

πομπεῖα, vases for the πομπαὶ, or sa- 
cred processions, kept in the πομπεῖον. 
108 n. 

— ii, Egyptian antiquities found at, 
Pompeium, buildin g 80 called, 108. Its 
site, 235, 236, 236, 2 
Pompeius, Cnaus, ike Athenians espouse 

his cause, 21, 


INDEX. 


Poplar-tree, proverb on the, at the old 
wooden os 10 n 

πορθμὸς, ii. 170. 

Porto Leone, ‘Ttalian name of Port Pei- 
reeus, 371. 

Poseidalcia, ii. 83 0. 

Poseidon, a Pelasgic deity, 2,4n. A 
terrene deity, 482. See Neptune. 

Posidonias, Attic tribe, ii. 

Potamii, demus, ii. 71, 192, Their har- 
bour, 7]. 

Potidwa, monument of Athenians slain 
at, 199. 595n. Expense of the siege 
of, 46 τ. 

Prasa, island, ii. 68, 

Praseis, demus, ii, 68, 192. 

Prasi, | rt of, ἢ. 67,71, 99, Peninsula 

near, Temple of Apollo at, 72. 

πο ει ry island, ii. 56, 

Pratinas, “dramatic author, cotemporary 
with Eschylus, 10 n,, 247 n. 

Praxiteles, sculptor, works of, 33, 46 
108, 117 n., 228, 234. His Cupid, 
44 n., 136 n, was presented by Phryne 
to Thespie, 137 n. His Ceres and 
Proserpine, 110, His Diana Brau- 
—_ 146. His Satyr, in Tripodes, 


Probalisii, demus, ii. 13, 89 n., 192. 
τ τῇ temple of Minerva Hellotis, 


i, 88, 
Ῥιοδαϊγεῖα, or district of Probalinthus, 
ii. 
Proclus, a Platonic philosopher, 62 
His tomb, 206. ‘His epitaph, 507 a. 
Procne and Itys, statues of, af, by Alca- 
menes, in the Acropolis, 148. 
Procris, wife of Cephalus, ii. 138. 
Procrustes, or Polypemon, ii. 139. 
ear he temple and altar of, 599 
—60 


προνήϊον, 559. 

Προπύλαια τῶ" iio ps 182, 316 n. 

Propylea, 143, 265, 315 seq., 345, 
527. The gates of the a 
326, 331. Cost of, 463 bg ΝᾺ 
roach of Pausanias to them from the 
eneum, 303. Partly ee b: 
an explosion of Lge ie er, 76 n., af. 
Modern tower on the southern v wing 
of, 23. 

Propyleum of the Leneum, on ‘oor 
the New Agora, 22, 21] 
Its inscriptions, 313, m5 bios the 
temple of Elensis, 528 528 a. 

Proserpine, or Core, ag Sanctuary 
of, in the Agora, 488 ; 

Prospaltii, demus, ii. 73. 192, 

πρόστασις, 342, 343. 

Ἐτοιθβοῦον, painter, his works, 114. 15] 


Prytanes, the, 115 ἢ, 

Prytaneium, 8, 127. one ee ae near τὰ 
Agraulium, 238, 252, 269 
One of the Ten Gorrie Tee 3 360. 
Sacred to Minerva, 213 n. 
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Psaphis, τ δι oo ademus of At- 
tica, ii. 

Psyttalia, ἐπὶ 36 364, 

Ptolemais, Athenian tribe, 25, 
239; ii. 

Pteleasii, demus, ii. 192. 

Ptolemy Soter, statue of, 118, 240. 

Ptolemy Philometor, statue of, 118, 240, 


124 n., 


Ptolem τς hus, gymnasium of, 
24, Lt 2 2. 257, & nymus of a 
ding’ iS, Tee ΤΥ, ΝΥ Statue of, 


Pe mrs son of J uba, statue of, 258. 

Pylades and Orestes slaying Hgisthus 
and the sons of Nauplius, painting in 
the Propylea, 

Fylde or erry gates of the Asty, 280, 


ΒΕ. Ἢ “πυλὼν, 121 n., 257 n., 448. 

Pylon Αβεΐουβ, ὁ πυλὼν ἀστικὸς 121 π.. 
n., 

πύργος, ὁ. 530, 

ae ancient monument at Marathon), 


Byes. son of Achilles, sculpture of, 
at Rhamnus, ii. 
ee king of Epirus, statue of, 118, 


Πυθίαι ἀκταὶ, ii, 151] n., 152. 
Pythionice, monument of, ii. 137, 142. 


aa, prognostics of the, ot, 1 


Pythiam, near the Olympium, 132, 273. 
Or ps og of Apollo Patrous, By 
(ποῦ of the tribe Hippo- 
thodntis, ii, 99 n., 130, 152. 


Quadratus, and the Christian church of 
Geen τ " 
adriga, brazen, in the Acropolis, 159. 
348. 28] pots, Lov, 


Quarries of Peirgeus, 396. Of Mount 
Pentelicum, ii. 4,6. Of Mount Hy- 
mettus, ii. 47. 


Rafina, village and river of, ii. 23, 24, 


Rafti, Porto, ii, 67, 71,72. Island at 
the entrance of, 72, 
ἀντι brazen colossal, in the Acropolis, 


eee village and elevated vale, 


πότ odeium of, 181, 189. 

Revenue, the Athenian, 17}, 

Revett, a his labours at Athens, 
96, 97, 307, 528 τι. 

Revithia, cs δα ii. 119, 121, 

Rhacide, demus, ii. {92 

Rhamnus, town, demus, and fortress, ii. 
13,21, 107, 192. Described by Pan- 
= ii, 105. Temples of, i, 15, 

Rharium, the plain, ii, 158. 
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— salt streams, ii, 125, 138—14], 


Rhodes, 19, Its alliance with Athens 
and Rome against Philip, son of De- 
metrius, 20, 25. Colossus of, 129. 

Rhodian, monument of a, on the Sacred 
Way, ii, 137. 

Rivers and torrents of Attica, ii. 7—10, 
22, 24, 66, 71, 7788, 94, 112, 123, 
127, 135, 139, 140, 148, 153n. Of 
the Oropia, ἄς, 112, 114, 117-119. 

Roger, king of Sicily, takes Athens, 
To, and Corinth, 64, ᾿ 

Romaic lan Ὲ , and grammar, 
7 ἘΜ ΝΥ τυ af the, ii. 40 ἢ, 
Grammatical forms of, 125 πὶ 

Ῥωμαῖοι, 77. 

Romans in Greece and Macedonia, 37— 
41, 42-46, 409 seq. Statues of 
illustrious R. at Athens, 355 ; ii. 73. 
Busts of, 88, 

Rome, statues and pictures transferred 
from Greece to, 37, 38, 40—46, Its 
population and extent compared 
with Athens, 438, 439. Weights 
of Rome compared with the Attic, 
473, Temple of ‘ Rome and Angus- 


8, i 

ῥύμαι. ῥύμη ἡ τρίτη, 488, 

Sacred gate, or Dipylum, 224, 229. See 
Dipylum. 


Secred Way, from Athens to Eleusis, 
196. Began from the Sacred Gate, or 

Dipylum, 224, 229, 594. Remains 

ana monuments of the, ii. 134, 139 

seq., 145 seq. Procession of the Mys- 
te on the, 3 ii. 

Sacred Land, or territory of Eleusis, 


150. 

Sacred Way from Athens to Delphi by 
(Enoé and Pano) ii n., 130. 
Sacrifices, human, 3, 4 n. OF oxen, 5, 

148 n. Of sheep, 5, 345 na Οἵα 
ram to Ceres, ἽΝ Of a heifer to 
Minerva Polias, 345 n. Of horses, 
165. μὰ 8 _ to Amphiaraus, vis 7. 

mperial edicts against is 

Salaminii, june 168" 103. 

Salamis not visible from Pnyx, 179 πὶ 
Bay of, ii. 166, 170. Ferry of, 34,170, 
Strait of, 171, 173. Battle of, 34, 51 
169, 171, 228272. History’ of, 168 

. Remains of the city of, 169, 
ἊΝ Dryness of, 172 n. 

Samosata, capital of Comm e, 495. 

Sarandaforo, river (Eleusinian Cephis- 
sus), ii. 149, 150. 

Saraps, tomple of, 128, 298, 270 n. 


Sardeis, city, ii. 204. 
atian armour, 141. 
Saronic Gulf, ii. 62. 
Satyr, statue, by Praxiteles, 136, 287. 
Satyr, offering a cup to Bacchus, statue 
by Thymilus, 13). 
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‘ 


Satyrus, statue of, 491. 
2 ia demus, 440, 444, 634; ii. 


Schenus, bay, in the Corinthia, now 
Kalamiki, ii. 

Schools of Athens closed by an edict of 
Justinian, 

Scias, a circular building of Sparta, 115 
τ The Scias at Athens, See Tho- 

us. 

Sciathus, island, 22. 

Scionai, shields taken from them, in the 
Pecile, 123, 

Scira, torrent, ii. 135, 14], 

Sciradium, promontory of Salamis, ii. 
171. Temple of Mars on, 172, Tem- 
ple of Minerva Sciras on, 172. 

Sciras, an ancient name of Salamis, ii, 


Sciron thrown by Theseus into the sea, 
statues of clay, 

Scirum, tomb of Scirus, ii. 135, 141. 

Scirus, Dodonean prophet, 369 n.; ii. 
135,141. Slain in battle, 166. 

Scopas, sculptor, 16] n, 

Scyrus, island, 6. People of, punished 

y Cimon, 

Scythian tribes overrun Greece, 66. 

Sea-line and defences of maritime 
Athens, 364, 398 seq. 

Seféri, hamlet, ii. 79, 

σηκὸς, 358 n., 449, 556; μυστικὸς ση- 
«ds or τελεστήριον at Eleusis, ii. 16. 

Seleucus Nicator, 9 ἢ, Brazen statue 
of, 123, 494. 

sar iT τὸ dipteral Doric temple at, 336 n., 


Selli, of Homer, ii. 90 n. 

σῆμα, 109 ne 

Semachidaw, demus, ii. 13, 104, 193. 

Semachus, hero, 104, 

anki ii, Ἰὰ 4s 90 
mnz, sanctu: of the, 241, 
303, 356. Its cay ican, 337° The off- 
_ of Cronus, 133. Daughters of 
the Earth, 161, Sacred inclosure of, 

Sens ager ii. im 

ia, village, ii. 

Serangeium, 392. A sanctuary of the 
hero Serangus, 393. 

Serpent, the Erichthonian, 149, 150 n., 


δ, 

Servians, their conquests in Western 
Greece, 70. 

Severus, Septimius, visits Athens and 
Eleusis, 

Sgurés, Leon, governs Corinthia and 
Argolis, 68. is attack on Athens, 
Is overpowered by the Franks, 


Sibyrtius, palestra of, 486. 

Sicily, defeat of the Athenians in, 16, 
597. Visited by Pausanias, 30. 

Sicyon, state of art in, 10, 455. 

—— his Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
177. 


INDEX. 


Σικελία, an Athenian hill, 492. 

Silenia, or Tropwa, promontory in Sala- 
nis, ii. 

— stone of, in the Acropolis, 146, 


Silk manufacture in Greece, 63, 4. 
a mines of Attica, 363; ii. 3, 48, 


Simon, equestrian statue of, 297, His 
treatise on horsemanship, 297 ἢ, 

Sinis, robber, slain by Theseus, ii. 136, 

Sinope, 464. 

Sipylus, Mount, 29. 

Sirens, 186 n. 

Sites of Greek cities preserving remains 
of antiquity, 100 n. 

σιτηρέσιον, 467 n., 468 n. 

Sitophylaces and Metronomi, 246. 

Skarmanga, met6khi, ii. 49. Peninsula 
of, 165, 

σκέλη, 422. 

σκιαδεῖα, 342 ne 

σκόλιον, 338 π. 

Slaves of the Athenians, their number in 
the city and in Attica, 619—623; ii. 
Zn. Tomb of the Athenians at Ma- 
rathon, LOL 

Smooth Rock, the, (a part of AZgaleos, 
or Pecilum), ii, 153 πὶ 

Socrates, brazen statue of, 108 n. Sta- 
tues of the Graces by, 144,345. Allu- 
sions to, 209, 274 n. “392, 425, 520. 
Walk of Socrates ‘along the eastern 
side of the city, 277—280, 446. He- 
roum of, 489, Bust of, 288. 

Solon, laws of, 6, 127, 525. Establishes 
the Prytancium in the Asty,& Bra- 
zen statue of, at the Pacile, 123. Se- 
le of, 489. Allusions to, ii. 


Songs, Athenian, 117 n., 339 n. 

Sophia, St., the Parthenon, 62, 480. 

Sophia, St., cathedral at Constantinople, 
2, 481. Some columns for this edi- 
fice carried from Athens, 63, 

Sophocles, scene of his C2dipus Colo- 
neus, 197, Statue of, in the Diony- 
siac theatre, 139, Bust of, 26] n. 
His tomb surmounted with a Siren, 
186 n. His demus, ii. 32. Quota- 
tions from, 65, 15] n. Scholiast on, 
151, 153 a. 

Soranus, Bareus, proconsul in Asia Mi- 


nor, 43. 
Soré, ὁ Σορὸς, tomb of the Athenians 
who fell at Marathon, ii. 99, 100, 
Σουνιακὸς youves, ii. 60 ἢ. 
Sparta, the Persian stoa at, ii. 162. 
Spartans. See Lacedemonians. 
Spata, village penne ), ii, 24-29, 75. 
Speusippus, 601. 
σπήλαιον, Σπηλιότισσα, 188. 
Sphacteria, island, 123, 
Sphendaleis, demus, ii, 123, 124n., 193. 
Sphendonii, ii. 201. 
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Sphettus, town and demus, ii. 17, 24 seq. 
75, 193. The Sphettian way, 26,27." 

Spilia, village, ii, δά. 

Spon visits Athens, 94. Reference to 
his work, 76, 94, 96, 176, 259, 431, 
495, 540. Obtains a complete copy 
of the inscription on the reservoir of 

adrian, ἢ Some errors of, 259. 
540. His Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 


178. 

Sporgilii, demus, ii, 193. 

Spyridion, Saint, monastery of, and an- 
cient vestiges, 381. 

Stade, Greek, 434 n.; ii. 19, 12]. 

Stadium Panathenaicum, 192—195, 629, 
Its seats of Pentelic marble, 26, 

Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 94, 96, 97. 

Stefani, village, ii. 150, 

Stoa Basileius, 111, 171, 240, 255, 441. 
Stoa of Eumenes, 288. Stoa Eleu- 
therius, 112, see note, 241 seq. Vo- 
tive shields of the, 40. Stoa of Ha- 
drian, 258. Stoa of Herodes, 291. 
Stoa Pecile. See Pecile. 

Stow from the Peiraic gate to the Cera- 
meicus, 236. The Macra Stoa, 255. 
Of the Thracians, 253 n. 

στοαὶ, 487. 

ἑκατόμπεδος στοὰ, ii. 70, 

Stémi, cape, ii. 

Steirieis, demus, ii, 13, 71. ὁδὸς Στει- 
ριακὴ, 

Stele, sepulchral, lations concerning 
them, 594 n. Their various forins, 
10] n. Inscriptions on, 594; ii. 75 
De 

eh ανηπλύκον, 46 π. 

Stephanephorus, heroum of, 489. 

Strabo, his time, 23. His travels, 81. 
His description of Greece, 32. Of 


Athens, seq., 37, 364 seq. His 
style, 33, Compared with Pausa- 
nias, 31 oa 

στρατηγὸς. 49, 355n. The ten στρα- 


τηγοὶ at Marathon, 205 564. 
Stratiotiki, harbour, anciently Muny- 


chia, 370. 
Strato, tomb of, ii. 147. Inscription on 


it, 148 n 
Strattis, cited, 570. 
Streets of ancient Athens :—Ceramic 
a Di a to ἐμὲ Agora, 
2: 27, 2 448. Its triodus, 
356. From the Peiraic Gate to the 
Ceramic triodus, 233, Street of Col- 
lytus, 443, 488, Myrmex, 444. The 
mural street, 231, 418. Of 
the Herma, 253, 488" Of Melite, 
443, 446. Of Diomeia, 443. From 
the Stoa Basileius to the ascent to 
the Propylwa, 254. τῶν 'Ἑρμογλυ- 
tthe Tripoden, 136, 398, 369° 280, 
f the Tripodes, 136, 238, : 2 
488. ies Ῥοϊηνδυν ἴο Munychia, 
381, 382. Of Vesta, 488, From the 
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Prytaneium to the Arch of Hadrian, 
2, The third street, 488. 

Stuart, James, architect, arrived at 

— in uel, —_ nee a 

usions to his researches, 17 

200 ας, 250, 276, 294, 307, 839, 495. 
Mistook the Stoa of Hadrian for the 
Pecile, 259; and the Pnyx for the 
theatre of Regilla, 181. His error as 
Ὁ the a = the hokage grat 
eo ical observations of, ii. 4 

43, 66, ΤΙ. = 

Styre, town of Eubeea, ii, 204. 

Suli, upper village of, ii. 79, 82, 87. 90 
n., 94. Pass of Upper Suli, 79, 103. 

Sun-dials, ancient, 191, 219. 

Sunieis, demus, ii. Bz, 193, 

Sunium, temple of, ἴδ, 404. Promon- 
tory of, 350,631; ii. G2. Fortress of, 
ii, δι. 51,59 π.. 63. The Suniac an- 
gle, 59 n., 60m. 

Συσσίτιον, 490. 

Sylla destroys a of the Athenian 
fortifications, 20, 228, 235, 398, 410, 
430. Spares the public monuments, 
and works of art, 21, 40, 138 m 
Seizes the library of Apellicon, 4]. 
Plunders the treasuries of Athens, Del- 
phi, Olympia,and Epidaurus, 41, Car- 
ries away columns of the Olympieium, 
514. Massacre in the Ceramic Agora, 
on his capture of Athens, 138 n., 218, 


Synesius, bishop of the Cyrenaica, 53 τ, 
On the decay of Athens, 53, 

Syracuse, conquest of, by Marcellus, 38. 
Circuit of the walls of, 439. 

Syria, work of Pausanias on, 30, 31. 

Syriani, monastery on Mount Hymettus, 
283. Fountain of the Ilissus at, ii. 8, 

—— Platonic philosopher, 62 n., 


Talent, Athenian, weight and approxi- 
mate value of, 463, 472. 

Talos, tomb of, 140, 288, 294 seq. 

«ταμίας τῆς διοικήσεως, 606. 

— or the Tanagrice, ii, 124 n., 


Tanagrean plains, the, ii. 123, 
Tantalus, lake of, on Mount Sipylus, 


Tantalus of Magnesia, 475. 

τάφος, ἢ: ii. 

Tatéy, sources at, ii. 8. Site of Dece- 
leia, 18, 39. 

Taureas, palestra of, 486. 

Tegea, espoused the cause of Mark An- 
tony, 42. Temple of Minerva Alea 
at, 42. Ruins of the city, 102. 

τειχοποιὸς, 607. 

τεῖχος Κιμώνιον, 159, 311, 529. 
Πελασγικὸν, 309. Νότιον, 140, 
187. 858. μάκρον τεῖχος, 419, μάκρα 
τεΐχη πρὸς τὸν Πειραιᾶ, δια- 


INDEX. 


μέσου τεῖχος, 423, 425, 427, 431 n., 
433, 465, 

Telamon, city of, or ancient Salamis, 
ii 169 


ii. 
Telebow, ii, 138. 
Τοίούδιον, or Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii. 


Telesarchides, his Hermes with four 
heads, 256. 

Tellus, worship of, 483. Tellus and 
Ceres, temple of, 142, 30] seq., 529. 
T. Curotrophus, 142 T. Olym- 
pia, temple of, 446. 

Telo-Vuni, the greater Hymettus, ii. 3, 

τέμενος, n. 3. Ἢ, 

Temples of “Greece, converted into 
churches, 56, 61, 62, 205, 

Tetracomi, ii. 13. 

Tetrapolis, ii. 13, 17, 77—87, 90. See 
Marathon. 

τετρωβολίζειν, τετρωβόλου Bios, 466 


in 
ier and Carpo, the two Hora, 155 n., 


Thargelia, festival, 132 n. Painting of 
Oty the Δαφνηφόρειον at Phyle, ii. 


Θάττον ἣ Βούτης, 122 ἢ, 

θέα ἀπ᾽’ αἰγείρου, 10 ἢ, 

θέας ἄξιον, 33, 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 158. 

Theatre, definition and uses of the 
Greek, 190 n., 248, 249. The old 
wooden, 10 n. Of Peirweus, 
374, 386, 387. Of Munychia, 394. 
Of Corinth, 49. See Dionysiac 
Theatre. 

Thebes, in Beotia, 10. Overthrown by 
Sylla, 39. Saved from Alaric by its for- 
tifications, 52. Governed by the house 
of Acciajuoli, 73, 75. ute from 
Colonus to, ii. [5 153 n. 

Thebes, in pt, 12 ἢ. 29. 

Themis, temples of, 301; ii. 110. 

Themistocles, son of Neocles, his admi- 
nistration and public works, 13, 127, 
310, 366, 411, 416 seq. Statues of, 
28, 628. Painting of. 461. Choragie 
dedication by, 185n, Temple of Venus 
Aparchus built by, 368 n. Archon 

nymus in 1 B.c., 603—605. 
omb of, 366, 378, 380, see note. 
Dedication by his sons, 152, 353. 
His conduct in the battle of Salamis, 


256 seq. 
bein May son of Poliarchus, tomb 
of, ii. 


eo of Phaselis, tomb of, ii. 
Theodorus, tragedian, his monument, 
ii. 136. 


ii. 

Theodorus, prefect of Achaia, 52, 

Theodosius, reign of, 49, 54 n., 55. 
Transported Greck statues to Con- 
stantinople, 56, 


INDEX. 


Theodosius IT., 59, G0. 

Theogonia of Hesiod, not genuine, 29. 

Theophrastus augments the library of 
Anstotle, 41, Allusions to, 210, 
274 νυ. 

Theoria, or sacred commission to Delus, 
ii. 72, 99, 13], To Delphi, 99 n., 


127. 
Θεοτόκος, Θεομήτωρ, 92 n., 480. 
Theramenes, 269, 394, 


Theriké (Thoricus), ii. 59, 69. 

Thermopylae occupied by the Greeks, 
50, Pane by Alaric, 52. 

θήσαυρος, 490. 

Theseia, four in Attica, 6, 392, 501. 

Theseium, 14, 125, 166. Its inner 
frieze, 50d εἰ seq. Its metopes, 167. 
502, 336, 503 n. Pictures within the 
Cella, 512. Its position, 252, 441. 
Description of, 496 seq. Theseium of 
Peirweus, 392. 

Theseus, 4, 5, 143 n. Introduces the 
worship of Venus Pandemus and 
Peitho, 6, 141. The companion and 
friend of Hercules, 6, 441, 501, His 
sojourn at Treezen, Z 142, Caused 

the A a to be admitted to power, 


8, 112. Allusions to his actions and 
Tabours, LOB n., 111, 129, 157, 272, 


366, 498 seq., 503, 629. His contest 
with the Minotaur, statue, 147, Me- 
tope, 503. Leading the Cretan bull 
from Marathon, statue, 157, 585. 
The same on a metope of the The- 
seium, 503, His comet we os 
Amazones, picture, 490, vit! 
the Coateins, picture, 125, Reliefs 
on the frieze of the Theseium, re- 
lating to him, 504, 511. Throwing 
Sciron into the sea, statues in clay, 11}. 
Theseus, Democracy, and the People, 
paintings of, 112. His bones removed 
from Scyrus to Athens, 126, 498. 
Sons of, 369. Concealment of He- 
= at ΠΥ ioe. “1 i Actions 
of, y 2 9 

Thesmophora, Thesmophoreium, 490. 

Thesmothetw, painting of, by Proto- 
genes, 114, 

Thespiw, temple of Love at, 42, 44 ἢ, 


ἢ. 

Thessalonica, city, 50. The capital of 
John Ducas, οἷ᾽ Ἢ 

Thessaly, visited by Pausanias, 30. Chief 
towns of modern, 78. 

Thirty tyrants, their contest with Thra- 
sybulus, 91. Allusions to their 
affairs, 108, 109 n., 182; ii. 37. 

Tholus of Athens, also called Scias, 115, 
237, 242, 243, 

Tholus, of Epidauria, built by Polyclei- 
tus, 115 n, 

Thoreis, demus, ii. 13, 187, 275. 

Thoricus, town and demus, ii, 17, 22, 
187. Remains of, 59, 68.  Tar- 
bour of, 67, Plan of the theatre of, 
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69, Remains of a qnadrangular co- 
lonnade at, 69, 70. 

Thrace, visited by Pausanias, 30. 

Opatra,—and Thracian slaves, ii. Zn. 

Thrasybulus, his actions against the 
Lacedemonians and the Thirty, 384 
—391, 404; ii. 37, 125. Sepulchral 
monument of, i, 594, 

Thrasyllus, monument of, 186, 284. 

Thriasiw, gate of the Asty or Dipylum, 
2 See Dipylum. 

Thriasii, demus, 224; ii. L46 n 
187, 199. Town of, 150, 
plain, ii, 139, 143, LB seq. 

θρόνοι, 432; ii. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, exostra- 
cised, 403. 

Thucydides, son of Orolus or Olorus, on 
the topography of Athens, 172, 273, 
366 π.. 432, 465. On the Long Walls, 
422, 424, 434 n. On the rampart of 
the Asty, 437 n. On the Olym- 
pieium, ἴω. On the walls near Mu- 
nychia, 411. On the theatre at 
Munychia, 394. In reference to the 
cost of the works of Pericles, 463 seq. 
* House of Thucydides’ a modern 
name, 479, His history quoted, 413; 
ii, 4, 111, 17 

Thurium, Athenian colony at, 464. 

Thymetadw, demus, ii, 13, 188, Har- 
bour of, 


149. 


Thriasian 


Thymeetas, king of Attica, ii. 33. 
Thymilus, sculptor, his works, 137, 


Thyrgonide, demus, ii. 122, 188. 

Tiberias, lake of, visited by Pausa- 
nias, 30, 

Timenctus, his picture of a wrestler in 
the Propylea, 

Του of Athens, 443 n. Tower of, 


Timotheus, son of Conon, 112. Statue 
of 148, His exile, 607. His tomb, 


Titacide, demus, ii. 13, 122, 194. 

Tocco, Charles, duke of Ioannina, 

Tolmides, statue of, 157. Sepulchre 
of, 597. 

Tombs and monuments on the Sacred 
Way, ii. 134 seq. 

Toxaris, the Scythian, 599. 

Tragedies, copies of, kept among the 
archives, 140 n. Rehearsals of, 486. 

Trakhones, village, ii, 56, 

Trapezéna, 400; ii. 273. 

Treasure in the Acropolis in the time 
of Pericles, 458, 559. 

Τριὰς, ‘Ayia, monastery, ii. 39, 125. 

Tribes, the four Athenian, 4n.; ii. 1]. 
Increased to ten, 11, 12, To twelve, 
and to fourteen, 1 Their protecting 
deities, i, 491, 

Tricomi, ii. 43. 

Tricorysii, demus, ii. 13, 194. 
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— vestiges of, 87, Plain of, 

Trig, and statue of Hecate Triglathena, 
492. 


Trigonum, one of the Ten Courts, 
181, 


Trinemeis, demus, ii. 123, 194. 
Trinity, Holy, monastery of, ii. 39, 
Ὁ, 


Triodus of the Cerameicus, 259. 

Tripod, golden, at Delpbi, from the 

ersian spoils, 57 ἢ, εὐ γέ 

Tripodes, street and quarter of, 136, 187, 
38, 269, 284 se orn 

Tripolitza, 18 n., 

Triptolemus, institutes the Eleusinian 
mysteries, 3. Statue of, 119, Tonic 
temple of, delineated by Stuart, 99, 
119, 171, 250. Temple at Eleusis 
of, ii. 158. Threshing-floor and altar 
of, 

Triremes, number of Athenian, 18, 365, 
599 n. Expense of, 468. Painting 
of two by Protogenes, 15] n., 561. 

τρισμύριοι, 520. 

Tritonis, lake, 120. 

Trezen, sojourn of Theseus at, 4, 142 n., 


πι 

Τροΐα, or Xypete, ii. 35 n., 273. 

Tropwa, cape bf Salamis, ii. 17]. 

Troy, the taking of, picture in the 
Pecile, 122. 

Tumuli, various, ii. 48, 80, 84, 165. At 
Marathon, 99, LOO. 

Tunny fishery at Hala, ii. 273. 

«τύπος, 109 n. 

Turakhan seizes upon Thebes, 74, 

Tuvla, Hellenic remains at, ii. 56. 

weeny Gods, altar of the, 162, 245. 
435. 

Tyndaride, their invasion of Attica, ii. 
19. Sculpture of, 106. 

Typhon, buried beneath θέμα, 508. 

Tyrrheni, or Tyrseni, Pelasgi, 8, 309, 


449 seq. 
Tyrrhenia, 449. Fleet of, defeated by 


Hiero, 453. Vases and inscriptions 
of, 452. 
Tzuréla (Egilia), ii. GL 


ὑδρεῖα, 342 a. 
Ulysses carrying off the Palladium of 
roy, and encountering Nausicaa at 
the river, pictures in the Propyla, 


143, 

Unknown God, altar to the, 89, 90 n., 
91, 95, 369. atk of, (the Par- 
thenon), 84 n., 89, 

ὕπαιθρον, ὑπαίδριον, 257 n., 356 n., 
365, 

ὑπερῷα, ὑπερῷοι στοαὶ, 338 ἢ, 

ὑπηρέται, 466. 


Valari, at the foot of Mount Argaliki, 
ii, 102, 


INDEX. 


Valerian, emperor, 50, 

Vari metékhi (Anagyrus), ii. 56, 6]. 
Vari, bay of, ii. 56, 

Varibépi, village, ii. 40. 

Varnava, village, ii. 122. 

Vase, representing Athenian edifices, 


Vases, Tyrrhenian, bearing Greck in- 
scriptions, 452, 453. 

Velanidhéza, ancient site, ii. 75. 

Venetians. See Moréa, Athens. 

Venus, Urania, 2, 6,120n. The eldest 
τὶ rag το 
12, 120, 25 256, 374. uare 
statue of 53. Statue of, by Phidias, 
120. Υ͂. Pandemus and Peitho, tem- 

le of, or gs a he 14], 215. 

tatues of, 142. V. temple of, in ‘ the 
gardens’, 133, 275. Statue by Alca- 
menes, 13. V. Aparchus, temple 
of, 368 n. V. Catascopia at Trezen, 
temple of, 142 ἢ, ma, sanc- 
tuary and statue of, in the Propylea, 
145, 345. V. of Cnidus taken to Con- 
stantinople, 56, Three temples of V., 
at Cnidus, 368. V. Psithyra, 142 n., 
488. Two statues of V. in the temple 
of Mars, 116. Temples of V. at Pei- 
reeus, 368, 374, 381. Of Venus Cal- 
lia at Pera, 282; ii. 9 Of V. Colias, 
51, 53. Of V. Urania at Athmonum, 
ii, 42, At Alopece, 3L “Of V. Phila 
on the Sacred Way, 138, 145 seq. 

Verneda, Venetian engineer, his We 
ings of the Propylwa, &c., 76. 

Vernon, Mr., his visit to Athens, 94. 

Verres, the proconsul, 39. 

Vespasian places Athens under a Ro- 
man proconsul, 23. Conquers Com- 
magene, 495. also ii. 

Vesta, statue of, in the Prytaneium, 
128, Temple of, in Peirweus, 392. 
Vesta Bulwa, altar of, in the Council- 

house, [14 πὶ 

Victory Apterus, temple of, 143, 215, 
241, 329, 529. Described by 
Spon and Wheler, 85, 320, 322 n., 
324. Its destruction, 87, [τὸ re- 
mains, 81 n., 529 seq. Its platform, 
303, 529, 530, 534. 

Victory, car and horses of, in the Par- 
thenon, destroyed by the Venetians, 
87. Olive garland of, 340 n. 

Victory in the hand of Minerva and of 
Jupiter, 149, 532. Bronze statue of, 
at Brescia, 

_—, family of, in the Moréa, 


Visconti on the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, 538 seq. 

Vitruvius, on the Odeium of Pericles, 
288 n., 289. On the Lenaum, 287. 
On the Olympieium, 168, 515. On 
the wells and fountains of Athens, 
liZn. On the Horologium of An- 
dronicus, 190, On thes materials of 


INDEX. 


the Astic walls, 436 n. On hypa- 
thral temples, 562. 

Viakhi, or Wallachians of Mount Pin- 
dus, 67, 7Z. 

Volaterra, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Vouriéni, river ( Asopus), ii, 112. 

Vrana, village of the Marathonia, ii, 78, 
Vestiges of antiquity near, 80, 81, 84, 
98, 102. Site of the ancient Mara- 
thon, 89,90. Torrent of, 102. 

Vraéna, river of, ii, 10, 72. Villages 
named, 23, 72. 

Vrysaki, creek, ii, 68. 

Ve 120 TEs 258, 955, ash Intoxl 

2, 120, 153, 252, 255, 2 ntoxi- 

Ee Bacchus, releases Juno, pie- 
ture in the Leneum, 138. His con- 
test with Clytius, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 509. V. and Prometheus, 
sculpture of, in the Academy, 600, 
Temple of, at Hephestia, ii. 42, Fes- 
tival of, called Χαλκεῖα, 42 n. Wor- 
ship of, in Attica, 44. 

Vulci, vases and antiquities of, 453, 454. 

Vund, village, 175 n. Gardens of, ii. 9, 


Walls of Athens. ὅθε Asty, Peirweus, 
Munychia, Phalerum,and Long Walls. 
Water, supply of, at Athens, 1/7, 203, 
8. 292, 524, 583 ἢ, Αἱ Ῥείγωοιιβ, 


Water-clocks, 191, 220. 

Wells of Athens, 177, 393, 525. 

Wheler, Sir George, reference to his 
travels, 76, 94, 96, 176, 294, 431, 
405, Some errors of, 98, 181, 259. 

Wilkins, Mr. William, architect, refe- 
rence to his opinions, 20] n., 341 n., 
342 n., 561 seq. 

Winchelsea, earl of, his visit to Athens 
in 1675, 94, 

Winds, tower of the, or Horologium of 
Andronicus, 26, 88, 
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Worsley, Sir R., collection of, 26] n. 
Wrestler, statue of, by Timanctus in 
the Propylaa, 144. 


— king of Beotia, his death, ii. 


Xantippus, father of Pericles, 353, His 
statue in the Acropolis, 

Xenophon, statues of the sons of, 143, 
Reference to, concerning Anaphlys- 
tus, ii, 59, 

Xerxes removes the library of Peisis- 
tratus to Persia, 9n. His capture of 
Athens, and its results, 10, 155, 157 
263, 264, 574 seq. His defeat, LL 
Carries away the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, 117. Tent of, 
138, 246. His seat, to view the battle 
of Salamis, ii. 34, 100, 236 seq. 

texte 8 n., 576, 
uthus, son of Hellen and son-in-law 
of Erechtheus, ii. 17, His sepulchre 
at Vrana, 98, 


*ypiaenes, demus, ii, 14, 34, 34 n., 190, 


Zea, one of the ports of Peirweus, 231 

373-375, 633. aa 

Zeno, the philosopher, 598, 

Zephyrus, altar of ii, 136. 

Zeuxis, his picture of Love crowned 
With roses, L33n. His ‘ Helena,’ 632. 


onaras, his account of the Goths at 
Athens, δ] πὶ 

Zophorus, or frieze, i. 577. 

Zosimus, historian, 51, 54n. A resolute 
adherent to heathen worship,53. Offices 
held by him at Constantinople, 54 n. 

Zoster, cape, 631. Τὸ Zoster, ii. 52, 54, 


60, 
Zygomalas, Theodore, his letters pub- 
lished by Kraus, 89. 
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